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Editor’s Note: This is 
the second installment of “the 
sweetest story ever told,’ which 
tells the life of two -of the 
most remarkable women America 
has produced. The narrative by 
Maude Adams’ motier contains 
sidelights on America’s best lowed 
actress, which even she could not 
have put into an autobiography: the sort of little incidents only a mother could 
see and treasure. 

Mrs. Kiskadden’s story will continue for some months in THE GREEN Book. 
We have found it the most captivating reading that has come to our hands in 
years. The second installment, which follows, tells the romantic courtship of 
Annie Adams, her marriage, and the birth of the baby Maude, and concludes 
at the child’s first appearance on the stage, on an ordinary serving tray, such as 
our grandmothers used to use. It gives theatre-goers of this generation an insight 
into theatrical conditions in the West in the old days. 

The installment begins with Mrs. Kiskadden’s story of her first appearance 
as Lady Macbeth. She was just seventeen years of age and had only seven 
months’ experience on the stage, when she was rushed into the part of Geraldine 
in “The Green Bushes,” with Julia Dean-Hayne and George B. Waldron in the 
leading réles. The courage and fire which later enabled her to push Maude Adams 
to the front enabled her to perfect herself in the part, and she won immediate 
SUCCESS. 

These were the days-when the old Salt Lake Theatre stock company was 
shifting plays two and three times a week. The players hardly knew, when they 
appeared in the green-room in the morning, what parts they must learn for the 
next night—perhaps for that night. While not yet over the strain of playing 
Geraldine, Annie Adams was called on suddenly one day to play Lady Macbeth. 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS Leonora 
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Story Ever Told’’ 


Adams and Fer Mother 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF THE MOTHER OF 
AMERICA’S BEST LOVED 
ACTRESS, WHICH IN- 
CLUDES HER RECITAL 
OF THE LIFE STORY OF 
MAUDE ADAMS FROM 
BABYHOOD TO TO-DAY 





INK of it—I a child, 
+ and with virtually no 

stage experience! When 
the stage manager told me what 





























was to be my part I cried as if my 
heart would break. I realized my 























lack of experience and my ex- 
treme youth, and I was quite sure 
in my own-mind that I would make a 
terrible failure of the part. Yet finally I 
accepted the part and learned it, not 
word for word but letter for letter. It 
was then that I almost met my doom. 
. I was a great deal of a Puritan, you 
must understand, and I was a young 
girl, educated, so far as I had been 
educated, in a Mormon Church school, 
and there were certain lines in “Mac- 
beth” that did not appeal to this young 
person as being perfectly proper. So 
what should I, the budding star, do but 
refuse to speak them. Lyne, who was 
training me, worked with me and 
werked with me, but I was adamant. I 
deemed myself a perfectly proper 
young thing and I deemed the lines 
improper. 

“Mr. Lyne,” I said quite firmly and 
righteously, “I do not think those lines 
are proper for a young girl to say—and 
I do not intend saying them.” 

“Oh, I guess you’ll manage to say 
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ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN AS SHE LOOKS TO-DAY 


them when you get on the stage,” 
growled Lyne. 

“T’'ll not,” I retorted heatedly ; 
didn’t. 

I was to play Lady Macbeth to a 
star who was to arrive the opening day. 
I believe it was John McCullough. We 
got on the stage and were proceeding 
splendidly, when my cue for the pro- 
scribed lines came. I balked. No gov- 
ernment mule ever balked a heartier 
balk. 

“IT wont say those lines,” I flung 
out under my breath. “They are not 
proper for a young girl, and I simply 
wont say them.” 

He entered into the spirit of the 
thing with a whole-faced grin, and, 
skipping the entire passage with the 
ease and facility of the author himself, 
took up the strain of the piece, and the 
play went along without a hitch. 

Years afterward I met McCullough. 

“You were right,” he said. “You 


and I 
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told me you wouldn’t say those lines— 
and you certainly didn’t.” 

During my first year’s work at the 
theatre came the biggest little incident 
of my life. For one thing, it illustrates 
how mammoth a really small thing can 
be to the one most concerned. Waldron 
was playing the part of a Frenchman in 
a play the name of which I have for- 
gotten, and I was playing the part of 
a small girl. Not a very hard part for 
me to play at that time, at that, was it? 
My part included my taking a snare- 
drum from the drummer in the orches- 
tra and beating it about the stage. 
(Not in the slangy way, of course.) 
Somehow the part took well with the 
newspapers and our audiences, and I 
was highly praised for my work. Word 
of my success got to John T. Caine, 
joint manager of the Salt Lake Theatre 
with H. B. Clawson, Jr. He was in the 
East, and he wrote back to Mr. Claw- 
son: “You may say to Miss Adams that 
I hope she will continue making hits.” 
How I cherished that sentence! 

During the season of 1866-67 Sara 
Alexander, one of the best known of the 
pioneer actresses of the West, left the 
Salt Lake Theatre company and left 
that aggregation materially weakened. 
To my lot fell not only parts I myself 
ordinarily would have played, but many 
of those for which the departing actress 
would have been cast. Miss Alexander 
went East with Miss Lisle Lester. They 
took with them Sara Alexander’s little 
niece, the child of her dead sister, Lisle 
Leigh, now one of America’s foremost 
actresses. 

George Waldron arrived with his 
bride and produced several plays; 
Alonzo R. Phelps gave “Damon and 
Pythias,” and others, with Selden Irwin 
and his wife, Maria Irwin, mother of 
Harry Rainforth, for many years man- 
ager of Cincinnati’s Pike Grand Opera 
House. Also there came that year Miss 
Nellie Colebrook, who afterwards be- 
came leading woman at the Salt Lake 
Theatre. Then, too, there was the quite 
unusual Salt Lake Theatre strike. 

Nearly all members of the regular 
dramatic company and of the theatre 
orchestra had outside employment 
whereat they earned their daily 


bread. The. theatre, you know, offered 
salary remuneration to only a few. For 
instance, Phil Margetts was a black- 
smith and owned his own shop, work- 
ing all day at his forge, only to go to 
the theatre at night to play parts he 
had learned while pumping the forge 
bellows. David McKenzie, leading man, 
was a clerk in the office of the First 
Presidency of the Mormon church; W. 
C. Dunbar was a clerk in the tithing 
office, where were paid the regular tolls 
to the church; John S. Lindsay and 
“Jim” Hardie were carpenters; Evans 
and Kelly were printers. 

My family lived at Seventh East and 
Eighth South streets, fourteen or so 
of those seven-league Salt Lake City 
blocks from the theatre. Brigham 
Young’s private carriage would be sent 
around each evening for all of the 
female performers, and always called 
for me. 

Following my début, I played at the 
Salt Laké Theatre during the summer 
and early fall without receiving a cent 
for my services. As a matter of fact, 
I did not ask it. I was already too much 
in love with my work; I hardly believed 
that I was earning anything, and more- 
over, I was just a child and living at 
home. But in the next winter I moved 
“up town” near the theatre and lived 
with “Aunt” Polly Angel. My board 
and lodging were paid by the theatre 
and in addition I received one annual 
pass. I was now playing many leading 
parts. 

And my season pass I gave to the 
woman who did my laundry! 

The laundress never missed a night, 
and was wont to comment on how much 
better Miss Adams appeared in her 
clothing and fresh linen than the other 
actresses. She took an artistic view of 
her laundry work. 

Well, ali of the unpaid actors—of 
course, the traveling stars and com- 
panies received salary—and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, after consider- 
able muttering, put their heads together 
one night and decided that they should 
receive pay for their services. They put 
the matter up to the managers of the 
theatre and they in turn put it up to 
President Brigham Young. He called 
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MAUDE ADAMS AND AUBREY SMITH IN “THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” 





an audience and all gathered in the  cravats, or inside of their collars. It 
green-room for the fireworks. Later, was almost ghastly. 
because of the crowd, all went to the Finally David Evans, second violin 
open stage. Everyone from usher to in the orchestra and a shoemaker by 
star was there. I was too young in _ trade, pulled his crippled frame up on 
years and in experience to take an_ his crutches and hit out straight from 
active part. the shoulder. He told President Young 
President Young opened the meet- quite caustically that we were being 
ing with prayer. Then he told us we treated unfairly: that most of us were 
were only doing our share towards the forced to earn our daily bread outside 
uplift of the community, in the same of the theatre, yet at the same time 
way as were the elders, and the mis- giving half of our daily lives to the 
sionaries who were sent into foreign playhouse. He told the President point- 
fields to make converts; only our work, blank that the theatre was making 
he said, was being done at home. oodles of money and that he could see 
He asked us to state our demands no reason why the entertainers should 
individually. There was deep silence. not share in the profits. He made a 
No one cared to make demands upon speech that surprised and half-fright- 
Brigham Young. First, it was some- ened every one of us present. 
thing he was not used to and his temper Then Phil Margetts—dear old Phil, 
was sometimes stern; second, he was in now bent and lame from paralysis, liv- 
a position to refuse. Chief agitators ing entirely in the dreams of his glorious 
were silent, seeming to be trying to past, one of the greatest comedians that 
hide within themselves, or behind their ever lived, one who made Salt Lake 
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MAUDE ADAMS AND HER MOTHER 





City and other Western audi- 
ences laugh for a quarter- 
century—stated his case, and 
others followed. It was noth- 
ing short of a strike. No one 
quite said so, but the intima- 
tion was. quite plain. It was 
no pay, no work. 

Brigham Young answered. 
He referred especially to 
Evans, half in pity, half 
in scorn. He said that he re- 
alized that Evans was a 
cripple and ‘that if he 
(Evans) would leave his 
sack outside the First Presi- 
dent’s door, Brigham Young 
would see that it was kept 
well filled. This fired Evans 
to the breaking point. He 
, struggled to his feet and 
spoke with the heat .of a° 
truly angry 











“Presi- 
dent Young,” 
he said, “I have had my flour sack at 
your store for more than a month, and 
I have been repeatedly told there was 
no flour.” 

Brigham Young did not reply. Bene- 
fits for the actors and actresses and 
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ANNIE ADAMS AS Nurse A pple- 
gate IN “THE BUTLER’S SECRET, 
ONE OF HER MORE RECENT PLAYS 


members of the orchestra 
were frequent in those 
days. Proceeds from these 
benefits usually were 
orders on the church’s tith- 
ing house for food and 
other necessaries of life. * As 
late as 1870 the cash receipts 
¥ of the theatre were probably 
=” one-third of the gross receipts, the 
“ remaining two-thirds being orders 


~ on the church store and tithing pay. Ev- 


ans held an order on Brigham Young’s 
private stock through one of his 
benefits. Flour often sold in those 
days on the open market at as high as 
twenty dollars for one hundred pounds, - 
but the tithing-office price was six dol- 
lars per one hundred pounds. So when 


~*John S. Lindsay in “The Mormons and 
the Theatre.” 
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WG OPERA GLASSES for HIRE at MEEKS’ PIONEER JEWELRY STORE. 











THEATRE. 


Lessees.& Managers. .H. B. Clawson & John T. Caine. 


THOS. WILLIAMS...Jvearurer | G, M. OTTINGER..........Bcenic Artist 
HENRY McEWAN...Prompter | PROF. CARELESS, Director of Music 








Engagement of the Eminent Artist, 


MR. GEO. PAUNCEFORT, 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


THIS EVENINC! 





Characters in the Drama: 


Manuel Marquis de Champcey, ; 
Mr. GEORGE PAUNCEFORT 














MR. CEO. PAUNCEFORT, 


Will appear, in his fine role of 


MANUEL, 


In the charming Play, in Six Tableaur, entitled 


THE ROMANCE 


A POOR YOUNG MAN, 


Characters in the Prologuc: 
Manuel Marquis de Champcey, 
PAUNCEFORT 


Mr. GEORGE 
z mdarme Vauberger. formerly to aad, a 
Louis Van r. nurse " 
Keeper ofa Lodging House.. 





ateseenee-snee essere, Miss ALEXANDER 


—_o— 


TABLEAU 


4 EGS 6S Ee Eee 


Manuel, Marquis de Chamncey, by the gambling specula- 
tions of his father, t},..”"*t.Marquis, finds iimself divested 
of a1 means of suppors to keep up his station, with the ex- 
ception of a small sum which he devotes to the education of 
his sister. He resides in an apartment kept by his former 
nurse, where his pride and hunger battle with each other. 
He is visited by an old friend of the fomily, to whom he 
partly discloses his situation. Manucl communes with bim- 
self and sleeps. 
The Beautiful Visio n of his Sister 
ry , and bids him be comforted. Woman’s goodness 
cen kindness in the hour of trial ere now shown by bis 
nurse, who provides him a dinner against bis will. His old 
friend returnsand proposes a situation for him, which he 
accepts. He resolves to depart, abnegate his rank, and 
rm TQ LIFE’S REALITIES, 


Breton P nta, Bridal Guests, etc., etc., by numerous Auxiliaries 


= 





Scenery and Incidents-- 
TABLEAU SECOND. 
SALOON ([N THE CHATEAU LAROQUE. 
The gay party—the dance in the sun—the Man of the 
World—the good natured mother and proud and scornful 
daughter—the crying relative—the Doctor’s advice without 

a fee— 

ARRIVAL OF THE NEW STEWARD. 
The introduction and impression on all perties—the scornful 
lady—the recognition by the Governess—the untamablo 
horse—the Steward’s resolve—the ladies alarra—the wager 
—the achievement—*stop him!” “hold him!” ‘‘take care,” 
“in the ditch,” “no over it!” 


GENERAL PICTURE. 





TA Bh: eS Aw. MAR YD. 
Park of the Chateau Laroque. 


The lost letter—conversion of Steward and Domestic— 
Mademoiselle Marguerite—the impression aud resolve of 
the Steward—the intriguing CG overness— 

“Pluck from the flower each leafy store~ 

Love me little, love me more; 

Hearts change owners, yet combine, 

If mine is yours, and yours-is mine,” 
The cruel misunderstanding—interruption—the poor rela- 
tion’s proposal—her disinterestedness so apparent — the 
Man of the World—the wood nymph’s reverie—the proud 
Daughter and the Governess—the revelation of falschood— 
Marguerite’s suspicion aroused—her haughty and scorn- 
fal behavior—the mild yet forcible reproof—the apology— 
the resolve to leave—the family gathering—the little girl's 
history of her dog—the present—the kiss—the refusal— 


The Crying Relatives Dreadful Situation. 





Ks Continued on last page. 





THIS NEWSPAPER-PROSRAM WAS ISSUED IN. 1867 FOR THE ENGAGEMENT OF GEORGE PAUNCE- 
ANNIE ADAMS TOOK THE PART OF Marguerite IN “THE 


FORT AT THE SALT LAKE THEATRE. 


ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN” 
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The City Lumber Yard 
cou. NCIL. Ho USE, 
itf JOSEPH A. YOUN 


8. D. Sirrine, 
@ONFECTIONERY 





for all —_ are thirsty. Threo 
est of Theatre, 


Woodmansee & Brother 
Dealers in General 
MERCHANDISE, 
One door north of Pacific Tel- 
ae Office, G.S.L. City. 

t 








Boots & Shoes, Custom Made, 
By E. B. Tripp, & Co., 
Next door to Kimball] and 
ztf Lawrence, 

George Goddard, 
Groceries and Provisions, 
Choice Apples, & other Fruits, 
East Side of East Temple 

1 Street, 








Savage & Ottinger, 
Photographers and Artists, 
East Temr'e St. 
Pictures taken in the highest 

tf trle of art. 


Salt Lake House, 
PA ane, : : Proprietor. 
t Class Beds; 
Excellent rable, and a well 
supplied BAR, 


MRS. JOB SMITH, 
MILLINER, CLOAK, 
AND 
DRESS MAKER, 
East Temple Strect, Between 
Second and Third Sts. 
Latest Fashions and best work, 

Vheapest place to get Milli- 
nery Trimmings. of 


Sign of the Swan! 


LAGER BEER SALOON! 
JOHN EDDINS, 

At his old Stand, half block be- 
low Groesbeck’s corner, Last 
Temple Street. 
Eldin'e XX always on hand. 














Salt Lake City 
26 oo ee Ter 
And Commission Rooms, 
West Side of East Temple St. 

A. LEVENTHAL. 
AUCTION aa DAILY, 
at 1 p.in. 7tf 








W. H. Groves, 
Surgeon Dentist, 


2nd South Street, near Snow's 
eorner. Work exccuted’in the 
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Manager........H. B, CLAWSON. | Stage Manngor...JOHN T. CAIN 
Saturday Even’g, Dec. 29, ’66. 





The pehionaees: ‘will commence wit se the popular Comic 
Drama, in2 Acts, enti! 


TEMPTATION 


The Irish ‘Salecwnt 


Mr. Granite, (a ooh Merchant). . ge M. HARDIE 


Sterling, (an old Olerk)......+....+0+ NDSAY 
Tom Bo (a Truckman)......... Mr. D. McKENZIE 
Bryan, (an hh Emigrant).....-.-Mr. W. C. DUNBAR 
MN RYRVGES, 45 cade scree ncecescesids Mr. J. C. GRAHA 
WOMENS fei sikh donc ds ievastedcansaen Mr. H. ice 
Polly Bobalink,(Tom’s better Half’) = sing * WITT W AUGH 
Mrs. Grimgriskin..........++.00005 1. G. C. AW SON 
h) WO i pads ate a duce Miss NELLIE COLEBROOK 
the popular 


During oe Mr. DUNBAR will sing 
rish Song, Phan MAULOF: 





Bong, 


RS May Iuyle,” 
By the popular Vocalist, 


WI EReawe Me &5 A Fe Ee ECSewe 


4 Between Gilbert & Sons and the 


W. ¥F. Anderson, 
SURGEON & PRACTICING 
PHYSICIAN. 

Office, at residence, 13th Ward. 





















8@>™ Go to the City Lumber 
Yard, for your Lumber; West 
of the Council House. 
ltf JOSEPH A. YOUNG. 
The Pioneer Jewelry Store 


Is always supplied with 
the most recherche articles im 
Jewelry, Plate, Clocks, 
Watches, ote., etc. 

J@ Fresh supplies regularly 


* aang 
J. MEEKS. 


Challenge Restaurant, 
J. T. CHASE, Proprietor. 








Miner's National Bank, 
Meals in the finest style at al 
ltf hours Night and Day. 
Thos. Marshall. J, M. Carter. 

Marshall & Carter, 
By eg Councilors at Law 

Office, 2 doors above Com- 
mercial’ Buildi nee up stairs, 
m, Temple St., G. S. L. City. 








To conclude ve for the LAST ‘NIGHT, the Grand Magical 
nd Spectacular Drama, in 2 » Acts, entitled 


THE ELVES; 


THE MARBLE BRIDE! 


Baron Pepolina, (Father of the Princess) 

Mr. W. C. DUNABR 
Prince Popincau, (a fast young man) liss ADAMS 
Count Beaupre, (a used-up middle-aged age ) 

Mr. D. Lp 
Softsoapi, Mr. H. M 


AIBEN 


Flattetinski, Coartiers, { ote. J. C. GRAHAM 
Ta gg in, (a erg ess Fallor):......+ Mr. E MARGETTS 
Blazina, (Spirit of Fire)............3 Mr. D. J. McINTOS 
gf a a Servants, ete: 

Princess Popolini......+<--<.ccecccors Miss PARKES 
Ethelinda, (the Marble Bride)......... Miss ALEXANDER 
ee se ty i aoe ee A Pa ege Miss EMELLE 

Madam Nipperkin (Nipperkin’s oe 
a - Mra M. G. CLAWSON 
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Magnificent Transformation .Scene, 
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In all their branches by 
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AS Prince Popineau IN “THE ELVES; OR THE MARBLE BRIDE,” 
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the outside market was high, the actors 
oftentimes had considerable difficulty in 
getting flour from the tithing-office, or 
church store. 

Brigham Young tried every means 
and every plan to settle the matter with- 
out putting the home-talent players on 
salary. He started out by making Phil 
Margetts an offer to go to work in the 
First Presidency’s blacksmith shop, 
Margetts to give up his own business. 
He promised Margetts that whatever 
time he lost through being at the theatre, 
would not be deducted from his wages 
at the forge. He proposed to Lindsay 
that he take his carpenter tools to the 





theatre, promising that the carpenter . 


would find plenty of work at the play- 
house to occupy his time between 
periods of work on plays. To others he 
made different offers, urging some to 
accept salaried church positions. But 
none of these plans suited the actors 
and grumbling grew louder, with the 
final result that a salary list was drawn 
up. No one could say, however, that 
the amounts were magnificently large; 
but the salaries at least comforted us 
with the belief that we were worth 
something. 

Amy Stone and her husband, H. F. 


Stone, followed the Langrishes at the - 


Salt Lake Theatre; then George 
Pauncefort, the versatile young English 
actor, returned suddenly from San 
Francisco, and Nellie Colebrook and 
I alternated with him in playing the 
leads. 

Pauncefort immediately fell in love 
with Miss Colebrook, and for a while 
the theatre was filled with real romance, 
for she unquestionably was in love with 
him. While playing they had many love 
scenes together, and there never was 
any mistaking their earnestness. Before 
the public realized true conditions, the 
star and Nellie Colebrook were begin- 
ning to gain local fame as stage love- 
makers. Pauncefort being a Gentile 
stock-star, and Nellie a good church- 
woman, her mother appealed to Brig- 
ham Young and he gave an answer most 
emphatic in its mnegativeness. And 
Pauncefort, forlorn and __lovesick, 
bought himself a one-horse shay and 
a horse, much hunting paraphernalia 
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and fishing tackle, and set out overland 
for Portland, Oregon. He is believed to 
have died in Japan, where several years 
later a friend found him as the pro- 
prietor of a roadhouse, with a Japanese 
wife and several children—and another 
great star passeth unobserved. 

As for myself, I was rapidly going 
into decline from overstudy. I became 
seriously ill from too much work and 
was forced to leave the theatre for 
several weeks. How soon would illness 
strike down the actor or actress of to- 
day who was compelled to prepare for 
an appearance in a new play every day 
or so? 

Charlotte Crampton had come to us, 
a wonderful woman, of many eccentric- 
ities, virtues and faults. Her oddities 
kept the town astir. She would do any- 
thing that entered her head, at any time, 
at any place. She preferred male parts 
and I have seen her play Shylock and 
Richard III, giving as dramatic an in- 
terpretation of the most advanced male 
characters of Shakespeare as any of the 
delineators of to-day..Her voice was 
glorious, deep, rich, round and sonorous, 
toned for the bard’s drama. 

One night, while convalescent, I sat 
about half way back in the pit of the 
theatre. Charlotte Crampton was play- 
ing Richard III, and during one of her 
most emotional parts, I found myself 
standing bolt upright, the cynosure of 
all eyes, fairly drinking in the perfec- 
tion of the scene. Crampton was not a 
large woman,—not over medium height, 
—and when at first she would appear 
on the stage in male attire, she looked 
even puny. But when she had fairly 
settled into her part and her magnetism 
had become active, she seemed to fill 
her. character with masculine vigor and 
strength. 

The theatre’s leading woman, Mrs. 
Lydia Gibson, had died, and I, a child 
of seventeen or so, was given all of the 
lead parts to play. So it was that the 
strain was too great; I worked my 
brain and nervous system into shreds. 
Plays were being changed every night 
or two, and long speeches were the rule. 
One had to be letter-perfect. There 
were few rehearsals in which to build 
up one’s part. There were many others 
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A GROUP OF THE PRINCIPALS IN THE ORIGINAL SALT LAKE THEATRE DRAMATIC CLUB, FROM,.A PHOTO- 


GRAPH TAKEN WHEN ANNIE ADAMS FIRST WENT ON THE STAGE. 
BELOW : 


THOMPSON, PHIL MARGETTS, HENRY MAIBEN. 
COLEBROOK AND 


waiting for my place; and I knew that 
too well. I wonder that I did not wreck 
my health permanently. 


Here Mr. 


PHIL MARGETTS can tell of the 

race between James’  H. Kis- 
kadden, of the aristocratic Ohio Kis- 
kaddens, and Jack O’Neil, gentleman 
of fortune, adventurer, will o’ the wisp 
in the game of life, for the hand of 
Annie Adams. “Jim” Kiskadden was 
cashier of his uncle’s bank and was a 
Gentile then and all of the time, and 
quite outspoken in the matter. He was 
a dashing young fellow, tall, slender, 
handsome and daring, always well 
dressed and gemmed, champion billiard 
player of Zion, something—just a little, 
perhaps—of a card player, and gen- 
erally what was regarded in those days 
as being not at all too lifeless to be 
attractive. He was the catch of the 
town. Both Kiskadden and O’Neil, 
being Gentiles, were forced to sit in the 
“Gentile section” or dress circle of the 


W. 8. 
NELLIE 


TOP, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


DAVID MC KENZIE, ANNIE ADAMS, 


JOHN S. LINDSAY 


I was deeply in love, too, which is 
more nerve-wrecking than all of the 
work in the world. 


Porter Takes Up The Story 


Salt Lake Theatre. One always sat on 
one side of the dress circle and one 
directly opposite on the other. For years, 
Gentiles were permitted to sit nowhere 
else. Then concession was made to 
United States Judge John Marshall and 
later to other non-Mormons. ° 
“Gentleman Jim” Kiskadden won 
over all comers, O’Neil included. Mar- 
getts is authority for the statement that 
the race was fast and furious and that 
there were not a few bets up on it. 
Miss Adams was the idol of the city; 
Kiskadden the Beau Brummel and best 
liked of all the admirers generally ; but 
O’Neil was the unknown quantity—and 
a woman held the balance. Kiskadden 
being a Gentile and so outspokenly a 
Gentile, there was much opposition to 
the marriage from the family of Miss 
Adams and from the church authorities. 
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MAUDE ADAMS, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN SALT LAKE CITY WHEN SHE ENTERED 
SCHOOL THERE 


“When Annie Adams found out she 
was in love with ‘Jim’ Kiskadden and 
that he was in love with her,” declares 
Phil Margetts, “all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men couldn’t have stopped 
her.” 

The marriage occurred in 1869. 
Her husband’s family had opposed 
his ‘marrying her because she was a 


play-actress as well as a Mormon. But 
her marriage ended her connection with 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lattér- 
day Saints. 

Maude Adams Kiskadden was born 
to Mrs. Asenath Annie Adams Kiskad- 
den and James H. Kiskadden, Novem- 
ber 11, 1872, in Salt Lake City, not in 
the present-day Adams farmhouse 
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Photograph by the Johnson pany, of Sait Lake 


MAUDE ADAMS AS A SCHOOL-GIRL IN SALT LAKE CITY 


which is so often pictured by enterpris- 
ing photographers, but in the old adobe 


homestead which was replaced many 
years ago. 


Here Mrs. Kiskadden Resumes The Story 


R. KISKADDEN had wanted a boy 
and I had wanted a girl. I had 
prayed and prayed for a girl, and 
you may be sure that if my hus- 
band was disappointed that it wasn’t 


a boy, he never during his life showed 
it. He was just as proud, prouder, if 
anything, than I, and he took on over 
her as if she were the only baby in the 
world—which, indeed, she was. 
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APPEARS TO-DAY : 


Looking back aN 
over those years \@e 
I do not wonder \% 
that Maude was 
almost like a stage 
child. Despite my mar- — 
riage and my great love 
for my husband, I was still 
wrapped up in the stage, and some- 
times I yearned to return to it. I 
was forever going to the theatre 
before Maude was born, almost 
up to the day she was born. I was 
continually associating with. stage- 
folk. 

Shortly after Maude’s birth, 
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wanted me never to return to the stage, 
and I had almost promised him. Half 
consenting, but waiting for my husband 
to relieve me of my half-promise, I 
sent Langrishe to Mr. Kiskadden. He 
told me that the eloquence he used in 
that famous argument with my hus- 
band would have won him fame on the 
stage. I never quite knew how he did 
it, but he came away with Mr. Kis- 
kadden’s consent. I was to play leads to 
Couldock—and I had not. spoken a 
line on the stage for months. 

Baby Maude seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. She liked the 
stage life from the very beginning, be- * 
fore she was able to walk 
or talk. Whenever the 
weather would per- 
mit, I would have 
either the nurse 

or Mr. Kiskad- 
sax den take 
‘aa, Maude to the 

a, theatre at 
fs night so that 
i they could 
walk home 
with me. 
She would 

















“Jack” Langrishe, who was a 
great friend of my _ husband’s, 
came to me and literally demanded 
that I return to the Salt Lake 
Theatre Company. He used every 
persuasion—not that I needed much, 
but I was gathering ammunition for an 
assault of argument and cajolery upon 
my husband. Mr. Kiskadden had 





Photograph by the Johnson Company, Salt Lake City 
MAUDE ADAMS AND HER AUNT, MRS. DANIEL ADAMS 


awake, cocing and mumbling in the best 
of spirits. She was a big-eyed, wide- 
eyed, wonder-eyed, serious-eyed chit 
usually, but the lights of the theatre 
put life into her face and her actions. 
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She preferred to sleep during 
the day and to stay awake at 
night: When she was awakened 
at night she would always be 
inthe best of humor and 
seemed to enjoy blinking at 
the lights. . 

She heartily enjoyed’ being 
taken to the theatre. It was not 
long. before she would an- 
nounce, shrilly, to the nurse or 
to her father, that it was about 
time ‘to.go after me. And there 
was no keeping her away, once 
the} custom was well estab- 
lished. She would look about 
so interestedly at the actors and 
actresses, and coo and ‘laugh. 
She:was their pet, too. They all 
thought Maude the = greatest 
child in the world, and they 
would have spoiled her had she 
been..a child that could have 
been spoiled. = 
She seemed 
to know 

















































ANNIE ADAMS KISKADLEN (ABOVE) 


ADAMS, FROM RECENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘three cheers and a 
tiger. 

WF. Gel" - said 
Couldock, “they treat 
you better than they 
do us stars.” 

Deciding to ‘return 
to the stage for good 

and all, and to make a 
life profession of it, 
the question came up to 
me as to whether I[ 
should go to a teacher of 
dramatic art and endeavor 
to learn technique, or whether 
I should remain in stock and 
andshe ™ : earn my experience. Couldock, one 
would gurgle = of the grave, thoughtful, old-school 
and chuckle when actors, settled that point for me most 


them all, 


she saw one of her friends coming to quickly. 
her. “You read well,” he said, when I 


“Cricket on the Hearth” was the first asked him for advice, “and your appear- 
piece of my return engagement, and ance is good. Now there are just six 
when I appeared on the stage the audi- things for you to do. They are work, 
ence rose up in a body and gave me work, work and feel, feel, feel. Use 





AND HER DAUGHTER, MAUDE . 
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your own ideas and play your parts as 
you feel them. If you have no ideas of 
your own or you can’t feel your parts, 
quit right now. Feeling your parts is of 
greater importance than having ideas of 
your own. Other persons can give you 
ideas, but others can’t feel your parts 
for you. If you are playing Lady Teasle, 
go on stage feeling as Lady Teasle must 
have felt; if you are playing Lady Mac- 
beth, make your mind the mind of Lady 
Macbeth as you understand her. Feel 
her sorrows, her horrors, her pains, her 
anger, her joys, all of her emotions, 
just as keenly as she herself must have 
felt them. -Suffer with her and frolic 
with her. The more keenly you can feel 
your parts, the greater the actress you 
will be. Don’t go to an elocution teacher 
to be misinformed. Teachers drill into 
you things that you must unlearn in the 
practical side of stage life. Here you 


learn what must be learned, and noth- . 


ing that must be unlearned.” 

I accepted his advice in its entirety. 
I had the advantage of the theatre 
library, one of the most complete in the 
United States at that time, and I studied 
' diligently. The library contained all of 
the old plays, and books by all of the 
standard authors. I would read a new 
play or a new book nearly every day. 
Now I realize how valuable my read- 
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ing was to me. Not only did it acquaint 
me with all sorts of characters and all 
manner of things, but it broadened my 
field of thought and understanding. It 
taught me to speak with intelligence, 
understanding and correctness, to use 
words as they should be used, and to 
know why I used them. 

Those were busy days. George Chap- 
lin and Clara Jean Walters opened in 
“Buffalo Bill,’ Stetson in “Daring 
Dick” and “The Fatal Glass,’ Ada 
Gray in “Article 47,” “Jezebel” and 
“Whose Wife,” and W. T.. Harris, 
with Annie Ward and Blanche de Barl, 
who was supposed to have been the 
fiancée of the African explorer Stan- 
ley, in several plays new to us. 

Harris, later so well known as a 
theatrical manager, returned to Salt 
Lake City several years later, wooed 
and won one of Brigham Young’s 
daughters, was made manager of the 
Salt Lake Theatre for several seasons, 
and now is living in New York City. 
F. M. Bates, Mrs. Bates and Baby 
Blanche, who had been in and around 
Salt Lake City for the year just past, 
returned to the theatre with John Ma- 
guire, who made a name for himself 
as a manager on the Pacific Coast. 
They had been playing quite recently 
in Virginia City. 


Another Interlude By Mr. Porter 


OHN S. LINDSAY, in his “Mor- 
mons and the Theatre,” gives many 

interesting sidelights on early West- 
ern theatricals and on Maguire in par- 
ticular. For some reason Maguire had 
been dismissed from the Virginia City 
company. Lindsay had been asked by 
the theatre’s owners to take the man- 
agement of, the playhouse, and accepted. 
He arranged to produce “The Duke’s 
Motto,” “Macbeth,” “Louis XI,” “The 
Stranger,” “Jack Cade” and “The 
Three Guardsmen.” 

“While rehearsing,” says Lindsay, 
“Maguire, who was out of a job and 
evidently out of money, came to me in 
a very friendly and confidential way 
and informed me that he had received 
‘The Bells.’ 

“*What bells?’ I inquired. 





“Why, Henry Irving’s “Bells,” that 
just completed a year’s run in London,’ 
he said. “Take my advice, John,’ said he, 
‘take down some of those old chestnuts 
you have billed and put up “The Bells” 
for two nights and you'll be money in 
by it.’ 

“‘Oh, that’s impossible,’ I objected ; 
‘my plans for the week are arranged 
and the characters are all cast; and be- 
sides I know nothing about the play, 
“The Bells.” ’ 

“Maguire was earnest, however, for 
he had a point to make, so he urged me 
to make the change. 

“*T have two printed copies of the 
play,’ he said, ‘and I will let you have 
them and copy the remainder of the 
parts for you for ten dollars. I want to 
get to Pioche ; things are booming there, 
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and I am short of money. You can ad- 
vertise the wonderful run of the play 
in London, and you'll be the first to 
play it west of New York, where Stud- 
ley is playing it now.’ 

“John’s arguments prevailed with me 
and I took down ‘Louis XI’ and put up 
‘The Bells’ for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights. Ma- 
guire delivered the 






duced for the first time in the West, 
did hear. Maguire got the Pioche The- 
atre, and organized a company made up 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Bates and Baby 
Blanche, then about a year and a half 
old; Miss Wrenn, a sister of Blanche’s 
mother; John W. Dunne and John S. 
Lindsay. They made the overland trip 
‘from Salt Lake 
City to Pioche in 





goods, got the 





five nights and 





money and_ took 
stage for Pioche. 
Bidding me good 
by and good 
luck, he said: 

“*There’s a the- 
atre down there 
and if I can secure 
it you will hear 
from me _ before 
long.’ ” 

And Lindsay, 
still somewhat an- 
gry at Virginia 
City audiences for 
not appreciating 























five days, going 
two hundred and 
seventy-five miles 
by stage. 

Box seats in the 
little 35 by 75 foot 
theatre sold for 
ten dollars each; 
they were occu- 
pied _ principally 
by painted deni- 
zens of the camp, 
and it chanced 
that the first 
night’s play was 
“Camille,” which 
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emptied the stalls 
of weeping women 














latest play, pro- 
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before it was half over. Such was the 
first managerial experience of John 
Maguire, known to every thespian of 
the Pacific Coast as manager of the old 
New Market Theatre in Portland, 


Oregon. 
J. W. Carter, Carrie Carter, W. J. 
Cogswell, Carrie Carter’s brother, 


Edward Marden and Lincoln J. Carter 
returned to Salt Lake City and an- 
nounced their intention of joining the 
Mormon Church. They: said that they 
had accepted the belief and hoped to 
live up to its tenets, and were baptized 
and confirmed. Church historians assert 
that their attention to the Mormon 
Church did not last much longer than 
their engagement. 

Frank Hussey and Blanche Clifton, 
Marion Mordaunt, Augusta Dargon, 
who had starred in Mrs. John Drew’s 
production of “Queen Mary” at the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the Centennial, Jean Clara Walters, 
Florence Kent, Annette Ince, W. C. 
Crosbie and his wife Arrah Crosbie, 
and James A. Vinson held the boards 
in rapid succession. 
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Vinson was made stage manager. 
He had all of the new ideas. One of 
them was for the sloping stage then 
growing in vogue. His arguments pre- 
vailed and the old stage, with only one- 
eighth of an inch slope, was torn from 
its iron and masonry supports, and 
given three-eighths of an inch dip—a 
slope that frequently precipitated play- 
ers upon their ears. ; 

J. Al Sawtelle was sent out from 
Chicago to support May Howard in 
repertory, and he was later cast for 
the title rdle in “Oliver Cromwell,” 
written by Edward W. Tullidge, Utah 
historian. Then came Kate Denin, Eliza 
Newton, Herne, John McCullough in a 
three weeks’ engagement, Dion Bouci- 
cault, Maggie Moore and Johnny Wil- 
liamson, John T. Raymond, Miss M. E. 
Gordon in “Divorce,” and Katherine 
Rogers, Belle Douglass and Annie 
Graham. 

Another actress made her first ap- 
pearance about this time. She was only 
nine months of age and was carried 
on the Salt Lake Theatre stage on a 
serving tray. She was Maude Adams. 














* of her life to-day. 








The next installment of “The Life Story of Maude 
Adams and Her Mother” will be in the August GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands July. 12th. 
In it Mrs. Kiskadden describes Baby Maude’s first 
stage appearance, at the age of nine months; her 
argument to overcome her father’s objection to 
another appearance, at the age of five; and a wealth 
of other incidents of Maude Adams’ childhood, with 
a number of little every-day thoughts and episodes 
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BILLIE BURKE WEARING HER FAMOUS PAJAMAS 
IN “JERRY 


How the 
Red-Haired 
Woman 
Should Dress 


By BILLIE BURKE 


Photograph by 


Kaji.sara 







BILLIE 
BURKE 


Editors Note: This is one of a series of interesting as well as practical 


articles on the absorbing subject of dress. 
who have studied dress as a part of their art. 


They are prepared by stage favorites 
Next month Chrystal Herne will 


write for the slender woman, and in the succeeding issue Isabel Irving will write 


for the blonde woman. 


[] 


= 





F THE red-haired girl’s fairy 
godmother should say to her, 
“You may have your choice 
of all the colors in the world, but you 
can have but one,” the wise red-haired 
girl would answer: “Dear Fairy God- 
mother, make it black.” 

If the same guardian were to say, “Go 
on; you may have your choice of furs,” 
she should answer, this red-haired girl, 
“Chinchilla.” But if there were a re- 
striction on her expenditures, and even 
fairy godmothers cannot always pre- 
vent this restriction, she would make 

















judicious answer if she said: “Then 
give me squirrel.” 

If the sprite were more than usually 
thorough and painstaking that day, and 
laid before the Titian haired woman 
specimens of jewels, saying, “Take that 


one which is most becoming to 
you,” the red-haired girl would 
be compelled to forget all about 


her hair and think of her eyes. Her 
jewels should be those which would 
emphasize the color of her eyes: 
sapphires or turquoise if the eyes 
were blue, emeralds or jade if 
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they were green, topaz if they were brown, amber if 
they were yellow. 
I have never regretted being red haired. I know 
that most of the qualities ascribed to.girls of my 
coloring do not belong to them. It is not true that 
we have bad tempers. I know a score of red-haired 
women who are:models of amiability. I can speak 
with authority of myself. I have not had a bad 
temper. Generally, it is the 
woman with dark or blonde 
». hair, who has dyed her hair 
\. red, or who wears a red 
wig, who gives us 

our reputations 

for being vi- 





























ragos. She bursts 
into a tantrum; 
the spectator 
listens, glances 
at her. topknot, 
runs away and 
bawls: 

“Red - haired 
women have the 
tempers of 
devils.” 

I rejoice in 
my red hair on 
the ground of 
economy. 
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BILLIE BURKE IN “THE LAND OF PROMISE 























HOW A RED-HAIRED WOMAN SHOULD DRESS 


RECENT PHOTO-. 
GRAPHS OF 
BILLIE 
BURKE 








The woman with red hair dresses well 
on a smaller income than any other 
woman. She has fewer tempta- 
tions to extravagance than 
either the brunette or the 
blonde. It is quite true, though 
it may not be convincing 
at first thought. The girl 
whose hair is, we shall 
be polite and say 
“auburn,” is lim- 
ited in her 
range of 
colors. She 
need s*j 
fewer 
gowns, 
and ‘es- 
pec- 
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She 


i 
ae pe crea 
fewer hats, orig a 


wraps and 


accessories. seam thiaies 


and does 
not deviate 
from them. 
Therefore the hats 
ae and. gloves and boots 

and hose worn with one 
ee costume generally will harmonize 
with, if they do not actually match, every 
gown she may choose. 

She needs fewer jewels and less trim- 
ming for her gowns. The red hair itself 
is thé one brilliant touch of color she 
needs. Her costume may simply be a neu- 
tral colored frame for that glowing spot 
of color. 

That, I think, is the primary principle 
of dressing for her type. Jn all things she 
must consider her hair. 

The blonde must think of her eyes, of 
her complexion, of her hair. The brunette 
must consider not only her midnight 
tresses but her possibly coffee tinted com- 
plexion, and whether her eyes be those of 
the, Irish brunette, gray blue, or hazel, or 
the same shade as her hair. 

If one’s hair is red, life is simplified. 
You do not need to consider this theory 
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because I desired to sound a character note 
in “Mrs. Dot.” I wanted to show her pro- 
pensity to defy all law. Therefore I gowned 
her in white lace with touches of red here 
and there in chous of scarlet velvet on the 
white lace and in a sprig of geranium she 
wore im her belt. Once, off the stage, I 
dared a white hat with a wreath of cherries, 
but I wore it on a wager and I assure you I 
suffered crucifixion of spirit in consequence. 
It went quickly to my brunette maid, who 
shared it with her blonde sister. To each of 
them it was more becoming than to me. 
Another law rules materials of clothing. 
The red-haired woman must never, never, 
never wear shining stuffs. Highly colored 
glazed silks are her natural enemies. The 
dull toned cloths and soft velvets are as 
tender lovers to her beauty. To illus- 
trate this, suppose there hung in your 
favorite room a 
Me, painting done 
m= in red_ gold. 
You have 
$.¢€ en 
those, 


or that conclusion. You 
need not even experi- 
ment. There are cer- 
tain fixed, immu- 

table rules for your 

S dress - 
Shing. 




































That 
surplus time 
the blonde 
gives to 
fretting and 
the brunette 
spends in 
fuming over 
experiments, 
the girl with 
red hair can 
give to long 
walks for 
the benefit of 
her health or 
to reading 
for the im- 
provement of 
her mind. 
The immu- ao actual 
table rules? % real gold or 
Well, then, the silver. The 
red-haired girl surpass- 
shall never on any ac- liance. Sup- pose you 
count wear red. I broke had one of- these metal 
that law once but it was Chanler paintings in Roman 


i B.a-v ¢ 
no doubt. 
Robert 
Winthrop 
Chanler 
does them 
daringly 
and _ splen- 
didly. He 
picks out a 
motif ‘in 
metal, the 
the genuine 
\ result is a 
Ping bril- 
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gold, for instance. How would you 
frame it? In bright gold? A thousand 
times no. It would 

destroy the 

luster of the 

painting it- 

self. In 

a shin- 

ing black 

frame? 

That 

would 

be al- 

most 

as_ bad. 

1. fie 

sheen 

of the 

frame 

would re- 

duce the @ 

shine 


of the painting. The unique artist 
shows his appreciation: of the prob- 
lem by doing his metal paintings on a 
background of black velvet, or ‘on 
screens that are papered with 
dull colors. The frame of the 
red-haired woman is as im- 
portant as it is for the 
showing of the metal 
paintings. Hair and paint- 
ings have one preéminent 
quality in common, a high 

grade of brilliance. 

A woman [I _ know 
whose hair is red had her 
automobile lined with the 
palest shade of ecru, 

practically a cream, the most 
negative of colors. The back- 
ground does precisely what 
she chose it 

for: it 


Photographs by T. Kajiwara 


throws her hair into 

vivid relief. 
As she dashes past 
you in the park, or 
as she leans from 
ner. caf 


in gra- 
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cigpys greeting, you are aware at 
first of a blaze of color. The au- 
tomobile lining sees to that. It 
punctuates and glorifies her mane 
of red gold hair. After a while there 
dawns upon; your consciousness a 
clear ‘complexion, eyes of bright, 
light blue, a svelte, youthful figure, 
gowned either in blue or in black 
and white, or in pale gray. But as 
you see 
the hair 


first, a 
you remem- iy 
ber it last. That 

is what she wishes. An exquisite 
dresser, her costumes are never 
obtrusive. Her clothes are a back- 
ground for her hair. 

I have one more immutable law. 
I obey it reverently. It is: do not 
wear brown. Yes, I know that nine- 
tenths, perhaps ninety-five: hun- 
dredths of the girls with reddish 
hair will cry out at this. I know I 
am smashing a tradition. The red- 
haired always have considered 
brown as a “safe” shade. But 
it is not. It is decidedly unbe- 
coming. Brown is not a good 
color for the red-haired blonde 
because it “kills her hair.” 

If you have a striking point 
that is not a deformity, make the 
most of it. The red-haired woman's 
hair is her best point. It is what 
makes her unique. Without it, she 
might be insignificant or common- 
place. What height of folly then, to 
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— wear what will reduce its 
color to the shade of an 
anemic brick! The effect of 
brown against red is to dull 
it. It pales it as effectually as, 
ees for instance,- plac- 
LAND or 228 @ poppy near an 
promise” ‘American beauty 

rose will diminish 
the color of the rose. Or bet- 
ter, as placing a poppy 
against a tobacco leaf will 
make both commonplace. The 
only shade of brown a red- 
haired 



















Photograph by 
Otto Sarony Com- 
pany, New York 


woman 
can wear 
safe- 
ly is one 
which 
artists 
classify as 
“cold,” a 
brown so 
dark that it 
is nearly black. 
The red-haired 
woman in dressing 
up to her hair should think 
in what manner of vase a red 
rose would look most bril- 
é Ss a liant. In my studio in New 
4 =i York, where I spend the 
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héurs when anything keeps me from 
myhome at Hasting-on-the-Hudson, I 
keep-a tall gray vase on a table beside 
my bed, and a black one on the mantel 
above the fire-place in my sitting-room. 
In these I always place brilliant flow- 
ers. Jacqueminot roses always find 
their brief home there. 

I much prefer to wear black, plen- 
tifully relieved by white. I do not like 
all black, because it is depressing; 
but black and white I regard as the 
combination of colors that lends most 
distinction to their wearer. I was im- 
pressed by this when I was in London 
the summer that England was in 
mourning for King Edward. It seemed 
that never had all my friends looked 
so well. Never had the average woman 
passed on the street looked so distin- 
guished or so handsome. I learned then 
the lesson that black and white are uni- 
versally becoming. 

I feel “safe,” to use the quaint ex- 
pression, in very dark blue and in very 
dark green, so dark that they seem 
almost black. I choose grays very care- 
fully and find that a dark shade, that 
may be classified as darkest steel, is a 
good relief for me. . 

White at all seasons is, next to my 
beloved black and white, my favorite. 
White is the ageless color. No one is 
ever too young or tec old to wear it. 
Babes are clothed in it, and the aged 
look: fine and sweet in it. Who can 
forget lovable Mark Twain at seventy 





in his boyish white flannels! White 
seems to make everyone who wears 
it look finer and sweeter. That is its 
characteristic. It refines. 

Occasionally I grant myself yellow, 
but it must be the mest delicate shade 
for wear by lamplight alone. I should 
prefer candle light. 

Often I think of the Billie Burke 
that has grown old, and take pleasure 
in planning how I shall dress her. Her 
hair will not then be a challenging 
note. Mixed with gray it will only be 
“sandy.” Then I shall no longer be 
ruled by my hair. I shall wear what I 
like. And with a desperate infatuation 
I like mauve, that sweet color that you 
don’t wear in America before you are 
fifty because you think it an “old” 
color. Everyone wears it. in England, 
and in this respect my tastes are Eng- 
lish. Also I shafl wear what is inexor- 
ably denied me now, red. 

Don’t exclaim: “What atrocious 
taste!” Billie Burke grown old will 
know—at least I hope she will—that 
many shades of red are not for her or 
any other elderly ladies who take tea 
and gossip with her. But I shall grant 
her that lovely color of old burgundy, 
red mixed with and refined by brown. 
It will not interfere with or be inter- 
fered with by her paling hair. 

It will throw into relief that hair 
when it has grown the final color of all 
hair, and the most beautiful, that of 
new fallen snow. 
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A NEW YORK CROWD AWAITING A CHANCE TO VIEW A MATINEE IDOL OF THE “MOVIES” 


The Worlds New 
Plaything—Motion Pictures 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
BY A STUDENT OF THE THEATRE 


By Charles 


HAT child of the solar system 
| * | called Mankind has found a 

new plaything, and all over his 
nursery, the Earth, he is having great 
sport with it. He has given it many 
names—cinematograph, vitagraph, bio- 
graph, kinetoscope, bioscope, muto- 
graph, mutoscope, and other high- 








sounding words; but he loves it best 





W. Collins 


and enjoys it most under its pet-name 
of moving pictures. 

To change the metaphor a little, this 
world-urchin may be imagined as sit- 
ting in the lap of Mother Nature, who 
has a great book spread out be- 
fore him, and he is crying gleefully: 
“Show me _ pictures! More—more! 
Faster—faster!” This is an unexag- 
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gerated illustration of what has been 
happening for about a decade, and what 
is going on more merrily and furiously 
every day in the play-time of the world. 


A new amusement has come into the 


consciousness of that Terrible Infant 
of whom all of us, old and young, are 
a part; and he can’t get enough of it. 
This diversion was the gift of prim 
Aunt Science, but the child called Man- 
kind has not been particularly im- 
pressed by her warning that it would 
improve his mind. He is much more 
interested -in the fact that it contains 
large possibilities of entertainment. 

Civilization, whether Occidental or 
Oriental, is literally obsessed by mov- 
ing pictures. The invention of repro- 
ducing life in action by photography 
has given humanity a new means of 
recreation whose appeal is universal. 
This method of amusement has been 
found to be so rich in diversity that 
it has crowded the world’s oldest and 
once-favorite toy, the drama, into a 
position of comparative neglect, and 
the business of supplying the ever- 
growing demand for it has developed 
into one of the world’s — greatest 
industries. 

Like the drama, these moving pic- 
tures pretend to hold the mirror up to 
‘nature, but suiting the action to the 
word is now a matter of less impor- 
tance than keeping the gesture in the 
eye of the camera. The actors who con- 
tinue to speak their lines from the stage 
have become as old;fashioned as the 
word-of-mouth story-tellers after the 
invention of printing; the far-flung, 
silent, magical “Movies” are now sup- 
plying the greater part of the world’s 
needs for story-telling in dramatic 
guise. Whether or not these pictured 
stories, these photo-plays, can ever 
achieve the intellectual significance of 
the spoken and literary drama is, of 
course, altogether another question. 

The swift and complete conquest of 
the popular attention and patronage by 
moving pictures is a matter of com- 
manding importance. It has stimulated 
the activity of capitalists, and it has 
aroused the vigilance of official censors ; 
but it also deserves the scrutiny of 
historians and the analysis of social 
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philosophers. They are a big and vital 
thing in twentieth-century life, these 
“movies,” and they promise to be even 
bigger and more vital. 

The natural approach to a study of 
the amazing phenomenon of moving 
pictures is to seek -a reason for their 
existence and sensational growth as an 
amusement. They are still in the condi- 
tion of a modern miracle, the causes 
for which are too mysterious and elusive 
to be explained. People have been too 
busy making “movies,” amd watching 
them, and marveling over them, to 
attempt a thorough explanation of_this | 
great event, this mounting passion for 
“movie”-worship. They exist, thanks to 
the art of photography and the genius 
of inventors; they are within the reach 
of Everyman; they are fascinating to 
all—and that is about as much as “has 
ever been said, or at least written, on 
the subject, up to date. f 

This is not a technical question. The 
reason for moving pictures is not to 
be found in the history of the inven- 
tions by means of which the cine- 
matograph has been perfected. It is a 
psychological, a sociological and an 
economic question; it exists in the col- 
lective mind and soul of the “movie’’- 
mad masses. 

To make a start toward solving this 
interesting problem, one should do 
picket duty outside any average cinema 
show-house for an afternoon and 
evening, observing the people who 
enter. One should try to deduce their 
ways of living, in the manner of Sher- 
lock Holmes, and their habits of 
thought, in the manner of Balzac. 

They are a miscellaneous crowd, with 
a high percentage of children and 
adolescents. They represent, one may 
assume, that nine-tenths of any com- 
munity which is exempt from the in- 
come tax and immune to the higher 
education. They include every Ameri- 
can type that may be fixed in the social 
scale below the marks set by $3,000. a 
year in salary and a college diploma, 
with a rather plentiful scattering from 
the classes above those indices. 

They approach the fat, imperturbable 
Blonde Person who presides over the 
reel of tickets in the glass-inclosed 
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A SCENE ADAPTED FROM ZOLA’S 

NOVEL BY PATHE FRERES IN 

THE PHOTO-PLAY “GERMINAL,” 
OR- “THE TOLL’OF LABOR” 


booth at the portal, 
without the flutter of a 
theatre-going crowd. 
Even when they arrive 
in family groups of 
father, mother and the 
boys, they exhibit none 
of the social thrill that 
precedes the ceremony 
of a night at the play. 
Nor do they seem to be 
in that high-keyed mood 
of anticipation which 
usually precedes a new 
adventure in entertain- 
ment. They are astonish- 
ingly quiet and matter- 
of-fact for people who 
are on enjoyment bent. 
But they come and come 
and come; hour after 














PHOTO-REALISM IN A SCENE FROM THE LUBIN “MOVIE” PRODUCTION 

“THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE.” JUST FIGURE THE SHAM THAT 

WOULD HAVE BEEN NECESSARY TO GIVE EVEN A POOR COUNTERFEIT 
OF THIS SORT OF THING IN THE THEATRE 
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FINALE, ACT I, IN “H. M. S. PINAFORE” AT THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME, SHOWING THE STAGING 
THE LARGEST THEATRE IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH EVERY MECHANICAL AND SCENIC ADVAN- 
YOU WONDER THAT THE UNIMAGINATIVE PREFER THE ACTUALITY OF THE SORT OF THING SHOWN 


hour, and day after day, the ticket- 
wheel revolves and the Blonde Person 
takes her toll, -with periodic accelera- 
tions. of activity at the times when the 
films inside begin to repeat their 
story. 

As these same people emerge, after 
the “movies” have clicked off before 
their eyes some astonishing revelation 
of life, their manner is unchanged. 
They do not chatter about the show; 
they do not seem to have been stimu- 
lated or refreshed by the pleasure. They 
are as normal and as humdrum as they 
were before, and they slip back into the 
regular current of their existence 


without any emotional splash. Yet they 
must have been persuaded that their 
time was well occupied, for on another 
afternoon or evening, at the same place, 
you will see many of the same faces. 
Then you will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that attendance upon the “mov- 
ies” has become a sort of natural func- 
tion to them, like eating or sleeping, to 
be exercised with regularity and en- 
joyed without excitement. 

That conclusion holds good when you 
go with them inside the cinema-house. 
They are a silent crowd—perhaps the 
still magic of the films communicates 
to them a mood of reticence. If the 
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OF A SHIP SCENE. THIS IS DONE IN 
TAGE POSSIBLE IN THE THEATRE. DO 
IN THE PICTURE AT THE RIGHT? 


photo-play is a comedy or a farce, you 
will hear none of the hearty gusts of 
laughter that are provoked by comedy 
and farce on the stage where the spoken 
drama still persists. The pictures are 
often highly comic, yet the delighted 
observers are discreet in manifesting 
their mirth. They are keen with atten- 
tion, however, through every second of 
the show, and thoroughly content. That 
is the one exact word to express their 
state of mind—contentment. 

But why? What keeps them in this 
steady mood of moderate enjoyment? 
What brings them back to the moving 
dictures day after day, without any 


THE REAL CARAVEL MODELS USED IN THE FILM 


PRODUCTION OF “THE COMING OF 
COLUMBUS”’ 


sense of ennui? How does it happen 
that the cinemas, the nickelodeons, the 
“jitney opera houses,” are crowded, 
while the theatres are almost: empty? 
Why does the great mass of people 
seem to prefer the voiceless shadow of 
a drama upon the screen to its sub- 
stance upon the stage? That is the 
question. 

The conventional answer gives an 
economic reason. The “Movies” are 
cheaper; their pleasures may be had 
for the dimes and quarters that are 
never missed. We belong to an age 
when the strain of living is tightening 
nearly every purse-string in the world, 
















































ABOVE: A SECTION OF THE MUTUAL FILM, “WITH VILLA IN 

MEXICO,” SHOWING GENERAL VILLA AND GENERAL RODRIGUEZ. 

BELOW: AMERICAN SOLDIERS SEARCHING MEXICAN REFUGEES 

FOR WEAPONS AT PRESIDIO, TEXAS. THIS IS THE SORT OF 

REALISM WHICH IS ACCOUNTABLE, IN A GREAT MEASURE, 
FOR THE PHOTO-PLAY CRAZE 
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and the masses naturally gravitate 
toward the diversion that involves a 
minimum of expense. The “movies,” 
indeed, offer more value for the invest- 
ment demanded than anything in mod- 
ern civilization except the daily news- 
paper. This answer is so valid, and so 
obvious, that it need not be discussed 
at greater length. It is to be taken for 
granted. 

But there are several other factors 
in the problem. Associated with the ex- 
penditure of money, in the economic 
phase of the question, is the expenditure 
of time. The “movies” may be found 
in the immediate vicinity of any city- 
dweller’s home, if not at his very door, 
and their reels run rapidly. A one-reel 
photo-play finishes its story in about 
sixteen minutes. A six-reel production 
may be shown within an hour and a 
half. Compare an 
“movies” with an evening -at the 
theatre, and you will find that the for- 
mer saves you time and energy, as well 
as actual cash. One-half the length of 
time, one-tenth the amount of energy, 
and one-twentieth the sum of money— 


evening at the - 
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such is an approximate estimate of the 
conservative influence of the “movies,” 
in competition for patronage with the 
theatre. (This comparison, of course, 
has reference to the average neighbor- 
hood picture-show rather than to the 
occasional ambitious _film-production, 
such as “Quo Vadis?” or “The Spoil- 
ers,’ which require about two hours 
for their exhibition. ) 

In addition, a confirmed movie- 
maniac, the other name for which tribe 
is legion, will tell you that, disregard- 
ing all matters of economy, the pictures 
“give him more” than the theatre. He 
probably will not be able to explain 
what he means in a satisfactory man- 
ner, or set up standards of comparison 
so that the matter may be argued out 
fairly, but if you take the pains to 
analyze his point of view, you must 
admit that he is justified in the 
statement. 

Moving pictures certainly do “give 
more” than the drama within the same 
time limits—more physical action, more 
changes of scene, more bustling about, 
more pulling and hauling, more hurry- 





VICTORIOUS CONSTITUTIONALIST CAVALRY LEAVING OJINAGA (“WITH VILLA IN MEXICO”) 
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ing and fighting, more of a naturally 
suspended and uninterrupted narrative 
interest. This latter point, an important 
one, demands an explanation. 

Moving pictures carry on a world- 
old tradition, catering to an instinct 
that is ancient, honorable and inextin- 
guishable—the instinct for story-tell- 
ing, story-hearing and story-seeing. But 
fiction and the drama, the two most 
popular methods of story-telling up to 
the discovery of moving pictures, must 
resort to certain expedients, in keeping 
up the suspense of their plots, that are 
exacting in the concessions they ask 
from readers and audience. 

The novelist, in Chapter IV, hints at 
certain obscure events important to his 
plot, and then drops them until, in 
Chapter XXIV, he explains them in 
their true relationship to his story. 

The dramatist, in his first act, 
“plants” a certain idea or object—say 
a revolver with the Maxim silencer— 
and then banishes it until, in his third 
act, it becomes the device by which a 
thrilling and mysterious murder is 
committed. 

In other words, fiction and drama 
are always going back to pick up 
threads of interest, demanding that 
readers and audience make the shift in 
attention as easily as the author. 

On the other hand, it is possible in 
moving pictures to carry on two or 
three lines of plot almost simultaneously 
by means of “cut-backs”—brief flashes 
of film inserted into longer scenes— 
and to cause their natural convergence. 
You see the wife whose husband is not 
coming home until late, keeping a wor- 
ried vigil; then you see the burglar out- 
side the house, watching the woman’s 
shadow on the wiridow-curtain, then 
the husband starting out from the city 
with a revolver borrowed from a 
friend; then the interior scene once 
more, the frightened woman, the at- 
tempted crime, and the brave, husbandly 
rescuer, entering at the nick of time. 
This film may be tabooed by the censor, 
but at least it illustrates how easily and 
naturally the moving pictures develop 

their situations and round out a climax, 
with practically no strain upon the at- 
tention or memory of the observer. 
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Yes, the movie-maniac who main- 
tains that, in such matters as these, the 
pictures have more to offer him than 
the drama is perfectly right. Facts, and 
not ideas, are what he wants, the facts 
of a constantly interesting story. The 
“movies” give him facts, or their coun- 
terfeit, so rapidly and in such well- 
ordered sequence that his attention 
never flags; and the possible absence of 
significant ideas means little to -him. 
Even if it did, he might ask, with an 
ironical curl of the lip, if the drama 
itself, in this fallow period of stage 
futilities, could proudly boast of a gen- 
erous equipment of ideas ; and with that 
penetrating observation he would win 
the debate. 

These arguments of the ideal movie- 
maniac open up the matter of Pictures 
versus Drama in its most important 
phase, which may be called psycholog- 
ical. They give the key to the secret of 
the movies’ gigantic success. 

We have stood by the glass-inclosed 
booth, at the entrance to the cinema- 
house, and watched the representatives 
of the Great Nine-tenths hand their 
small change over to the Blonde Person 
who presides at the ticket-wheel. We 
have seen that they are not unduly ex- 
cited, coming or going. We have ob- 
served their plain, unimpressive nor- 
mality. We have estimated them, doubt- 
less, as people who under average con- 
ditions do not get much of the thrill 
out of life, or bring much of the power 
of vision to it. 

They are, to be precise, the hosts of 
the Unimaginative, who constitute the 
vast majority of modern mankind. Clas- 
sify them, in another way, if you will, 
as the millions who failed to appreciate 
“The Yellow Jacket.” 

Civilization, with its scientists, its 
printing presses, its agnostic clergy- 
men, its discoverers and its travel-lec- 
turers, has unveiled nearly all of the 
mysteries of the world. There are no 
more myths, no more marvels, no more 
frontiers, no more El Dorados left, to 
stimulate great dreams and day-time 
visions, and so the unimaginative, or 
those in whom the faculty of imagina- 
tion lies dormant, have peopled the 
earth, particularly the cities thereof. 

















And this vast tribe, too mentally inert 
to get the old satisfaction out of story- 
telling in books, and too sophisticated 
to get the old joy of belief from the 
fictions of the stage, has found that the 
photo-realism of moving pictures is 
exactly what. it wants. 

The “movies” are occasionally called 
“canned drama,” but they are some- 
thing more than that; they are “canned 


imagination.” They satisfy the univer-- 


sal and eternal instinct for vicarious 
adventures to relieve the monotony of 
personal experience, and they do this 
so completely, with such perfect vis- 
ualization of the act and the scene, 
such undeniable circumstantial evi- 
dence, that they can seldom be re- 
sisted. 

To the unimaginative majority of 
civilization, dramas are merely “make- 
believe,” and novels are only “yarns” 
that never happen, but moving pic- 
tures are as persuasive as life itself. 
The blunt, direct shock of reality is 
the only thing that stirs the unimagina- 
tive mind into soothing imaginative 
activity, and hence the “movies” have 
completely captured the allegiance of 
the masses, who still cling fondly to 
the delusion that the camera cannot tell 
a lie. 

The greatest advantage which the 
photo-drama has over the vocal drama, 
performed in a theatre, is its power of 
creating the sense of a real environ- 
ment. On the stage, practically every- 
thing except the actors is thorough 
sham; but on the screen the world in 
which the players live gives an almost 
complete impression of being true to 
nature. The theatre can approximate 
reality only*in the representation of 
“interiors,” showing a room with the 
dimensions of the stage itself. The 
camera can catch the atmosphere of a 
domestic scene and represent it with 
intimate realism, and it also has the 
whole world of out-of-doors to record 
with absolute truth, while the theatrical 
scene-builders and painters can only 
suggest an open-air environment with 
the crudest kind of conventionality. 

A photo-play can conjure up a real 
mountain, while the theatre must con- 
tent itself with a painted back-drop 
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and improbable rocks made of papier- 
maché. The rough-rider of the cinema 
may be seen in characteristic action, 
pounding away over a dusty desert on 
a sweating horse; but the stage can 
come no nearer to imparting that im- 
pression than by the clatter of cocoa- 
nut shells, imitating the rhythm of gal- 
loping hooves, and the entrance of a 
perfectly cool, hand-painted leading- 
man, brushing baking powder off of 
his “chaps.” The camera can give you 
an ocean, or as much of it as the eye 
can see; the stage can do no better 
than a tank. It matters not at all to the 
spectator that the moving picture wa- 
ter is nothing but a shadow on a screen, 
while the theatrical pond contains gen- 
uine, tap-drawn H,O in gallons. The 
camera’s eye has seen a true ocean, 
and has preserved its impression of 
those mighty waves more truthfully 
than your own memory could have 
done; while the stage tank is hardly 
more exciting than your own bath- 
tub. . 

The cinematograph has thus begot- 
ten a new method of story-telling, 
which might ‘be called photo-moto- 
realism, and which practically amounts 
to tearing pages out of life itself, so 
far as visual images are concerned. 
And to this method the lethargic im- 
agination of the twentieth century has 
responded with amazing enthusiasm. 

Hand in hand with the new realism 
of motion photography comes a new 
method of romance—the film-romance. 
It is possible to tell upon the screen, 
with life-like veracity of detail, and 
with some of the power of drama, 
stories of the wildest fantasy. Take 
any typical “feature film” and con- 
sider its characteristics—how the vil- 
lain flees and the hero pursues, how 
they climb up fire-escapes and scramble 
down terrifying cliffs, how they are 
whirled away in taxicabs and float 
through the air in monoplanes. The 
scenes change rapidly, and nothing is 
too improbable to be included in the 
story. The hero, always in the thick of 
the action, may girdle the earth, have 
many stirring adventures, retrieve the 
missing papers, and win his lady fair, 
all in the space of forty-minutes. Such 
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A SCENE ON MAIN STREET, NOME, RE-INCARNATED FOR SELIG’S “THE SPOILERS” FILMS. THE ALAS- 
KAN SCENES IN THIS PLAY WERE ALL BUILT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF REX BEACH, AUTHOR OF 


“THE SPOILERS.” 
WERE FOLLOWED TO MINUTE DETAILS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS HE TOOK THERE DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF THE GOLD RUSH 
’ 
THAT IS ONE OF THE “ANSWERS:’ 


THE ABILITY OF THE 


PHOTO-PLAY ACTUALLY TO SHOW THINGS AS THEY ARE 


is the new romance of the films, told 
for the eye .only, in the terms of 
reality. 

It seems like life itself, accelerated, 
thrown into the high speed, but never 
preposterous and absurd as it would 
have been on the stage. 

Seeing is believing, and that circle 
of light thrown from the lantern of 
the moving picture machine brings the 
thing, as it happened or was made to 
happen before the eye of the camera, 
directly to your optic nerve. The 
“movies” have such magic plausibility 
that they make you see the craziest 
romance as reality. 

Here, then, are the reasons why the 


amusing pictures have conquered the 
earth: at a cost which is hardly more 
than car-fare, they supply a perfect 
imagination to those who cannot see 
clearly with the mind’s eye; they out- 
strip the drama, whose methods they 
have appropriated, in speed and variety 
of story-telling ; and they bring to that 
welcome business a new realism and a 
new romance. They have, it is evident, 
given the world a fresh source of won- 
der and delight. That wonderment may 
be rather naive, that delight may be 
slightly childish, but nothing else could 
be expecfed when Mankind discovers 
a new plaything, and goes mad over 
the pleasure of it. 














Next month Mr. Collins will deal with “The Actor-Adventurer,” those individ- 
uals who, in the growth of the “movies,” have made risking life a sort of day labor. 
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MC KEE RANKIN IN 1877, AT THE TIME OF THE 
FIRST GREAT SUCCESS OF “THE DANITES 


George M. Cohan, his poetic 
plaint might have been, “Where 
are the matinée idols of yesterday ?” 
When Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin 
were at the height of their fame arid 
popularity, they were noted as much 
for their pulchritude as for their his- | 
trionic skill. That was nearly forty years 
ago, when “The Two Orphans” was a 
novelty. To most of us, it is a little 
difficult to picture.them in youth, for ] 
Mr. Rankin, who died last month at the | 
age of seventy-three, was almost mon- 
strously fat in his later years, and Mrs. | 
Rankin, who expired in December, 1911, | 
at three score years and ten, showed = = : 
39 Photograph by Sarony, New York 
KITTY BLANCHARD (MRS. MC KEE RANKIN) AS 
Henriette 1n “THE TWO ORPHANS” 


ae F Francois Villon had been 
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signs of the illness that took her from 
the stage a decade before. 

Photographs of the Rankins when 
“The Two Orphans” was the “Within 
the Law” of its period, supply some 
evidence; but for the most part, we 
must depend on the word of our elders. 
My father spoke to me more than once 
of the first night of “The Two 
Orphans,” in which Rankin was the 
swaggering, handsome, fascinating vil- 
lain, Jacques Frochard; F. F. Mackay, 
the noble-hearted cripple, Pierre; Kate 
Claxton, the blind orphan kidnapped in 
Paris—a réle she continued to play for 
practically all the remaining years of 
her stage career, which ended with her 
retirement a decade ago; and *Mrs. 
Rankin, the frenzied sister in search 
of her. 

It seems there was a heavy snow- 
storm that night and few besides the 
newspaper critics ventured out to the 
old Union Square Theatre, now Keith’s. 
And those who did go had to wait till 
nearly one o’clock the next morning if 
they wanted to see the end, for the play 
was so long that it took almost five 
hours to act. It was, of course, from the 
French, the version being made by the 
father of Ethel Jackson, the Merry 
Widow of to-day. 

The late A. M. Palmer, who produced 
it, told me, in a reminiscent mood, about 
an Italian company that was playing in 
New York at the same time. Several of 
them came one*evening to see “The Two 
Orphans,” as their star, Tommaso Sal- 
vini, played only every other night. 
Though none of them understood a 
word of English, they were in raptures 
over the American actors. This tickled 
Mr. Palmer’s pride and he invited them 
to come every evening they were free, 
if they cared to, and to bring other 
members of their company. This they 
were pleased to do. For weeks, Italian 
actors were guests of Mr. Palmer’s two 
and three evenings a week. Their enthu- 
siasm was noisy. But in time the man- 
ager observed that their numbers had 
dwindled—also, their enthusiasm. At 
last, only one of them came. Mr. Palmer, 
who had to know some Italian because 
he was also manager of Salvini, asked 
the only steadfast admirer why the oth- 
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ers no longer came. “They’ve all learned 
to understand English,” he explained 
blandly. “I only have not—” And 
he applauded Apollo Rankin loudly. 

Arthur McKee Rankin was born in 
Sandwich, Canada, in 1841, son of a 
member of the Canadian Parliament. It 
was while he was a student at Upper 
Canada College that he had a disagree- 
ment with his father and ran away to 
become an actor. He began in Rochester, 
taking “George Henley” as his stage 
name. That was in 1861; but managers 
were as ready as they are to-day to 
advance handsome heroes rapidly over 
the heads of the competent but plain. 
Before long, Rankin was leading man 
in the late Mrs. John Drew’s famous 
stock company at the Arch Street 
Theatre, in Philadelphia. Oddly enough, 
two of his three daughters were des- 
tined to marry direct descendents of 
hers—Gladys, who died a few months 
ago, becoming Mrs. Sydney Drew, and 
Doris marrying Ethel Barrymore’s 
brother Lionel. Twenty years ago eight 
members of these allied families toured 
in “The Rivals,” filling almost all the 
roles: Mrs. Drew as Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew as Bob 
Acres and Lydia, Mr. and Mrs. McKee 
Rankin as Sir Lucius O’Trigger and 
Lucy, Maurice Barrymore as Cap- 
tain Absolute, and his older, though 
very youthful, children, Lionel and 
Ethel, making their débuts on the stage 
as Fag and Julia Melville. 

But that is skipping a long way 
ahead of our sketch, for Mr. Rankin 
had not met his future wife in the Arch 
Street days. The meeting occurred in 
Louisville, where Kitty Blanchard, as 
Mrs. Rankin was known in her younger 
years, was playing in the local stock 
company which “supported” Rankin as 
a “visiting star” in “Ours.” After their 
marriage, they played in London before 
the New York engagement that estab- 
lished their fame. 

During the Centennial Fair in Phil- 
adelphia, following their notable suc- 
cesses in “The Two Orphans,” Rankin 
approached my father, whose first play 
was acted at that time. Rankin was in 
it ; and, though the drama was a failure, 
he must have discerned some promise 
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mo. es kin played it throughout this country and 
in London for many years, accumulating 
a fortune. The drama was called “The 
Danites.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rankin invested 
his profits in the Third Avenue Theatre, 
New York, in 1883, and, at the end of 
three years’ management, the money was 
all gone. Joseph Jefferson, an old friend, 
had opened the house auspiciously with 
“Rip Van Winkle.” The Rankins never 
made another fortune. They were no 
longer young. Their good looks had 
faded. 

To most of us, the Rankins are re- 
membered only as “old folk.” From the 
early nineties until her retirement, Mrs. 
Rankin played dowagers, a “line” that 
gives an actress little opportunity. 


PA KATE CLAXTON AT But whenever 


rue time or THE ONE =OFr two 
A First propuc- good speeches 
oe Bene had strayed 
dio into such _a 
role by mis- 

‘take, Mrs. Rankin drove 
them home with the 
skill of a brilliant 
and _— experienced 
comedienne. A n d 
when she got hold 
of a part with 
really anything in 
it, she proved 
that she 





MC KEE RANKIN AT THE TIME 
OF THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF 
“THE TWO ORPHANS 


in the new author, for. he 

proposed that he make a play out 
of Joaquin Miller’s then popular novel, 
“The First Families of the Sierras.” 
After working on it for a time, my 

father gave it up as a hopeless job to 

compress such a mass of material into 
the limits of 
a one-evening 
play. Rankin 
had made a 
scenario that, 
filled out, would 
have taken three 
nights to act. He 
went to several 
writers with 
the scheme, and 
P. A. Fitzgerald, 
who finally took 
it up, wrote a 
play so much to 
the liking of the F. F. MACKAY AT THE 


public of that sienna = rina 
PRODUCTION OF “T 
day that Mr. TWO ORPHANS” 


JOSEPH 

JEFFFRSON 
AS Rip Van 
Winkle 













SALVINI, FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
WHEN “THE TWO OR- 
PHANS” WAS ENJOY- 
ING ITS FIRST RUN IN 
NEW YORK 


and Mrs. Ran- 
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was an actress of the first rank, without 
need of testimony from our elders. 

I shall never forget the vivid, thrill- 
ing impression she made on me, in a 
forgotten melodrama called “At Piney 
Ridge,” as an old negro mammy, on her 
knees, making a frenzied plea for her 
son, who was about to be lynched. And 
at the other extreme from that tragic 
figure was her indescribably comic em- 
bodiment of the “genteel” lodging- 
house keeper in “The Girl and the 
Judge,” in which she carried off the 
“hit” in a company that included Annie 
Russell, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Harriet 
Otis Dellenbaugh and Mathilde Cot- 
trelly. What a galaxy of artists! 

Play-goers of to-day think of McKee 
Rankin chiefly in connection with Nance 
O’Neil, whose career he all but killed. 
Whatever the comparative merits of the 
Rankins in their heyday, Mrs. Rankin 
remained a brilliant artist to the last, 
whereas her husband became a ranting, 
ineffective, almost useless cld man. He 
saw the quality of genius in Nance 
O’Neil when she was new to the stage, 
and undertook to develop it. As part 
of his purpose, he conducted a reper- 
tory stock company at the Murray Hill 
Theatre, in New York, about seventeen 
years ago, one of the first of the cut- 
rate, two-a-day institutions now so 
prevalent. It was a terrible affair. Most 
of the actors got no salaries, playing 
twice a day on the delusion that they 
were learning to act under Rankin’s 
guidance. If he slighted them, they 
should thank Providence on bended 
knee, for by faithfully training Nance 
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O’Neil in all the artificiality and bom- 
bast of an obsolete school, he all but 
ruined her splendid natural gifts. Until 
a few years ago, he continued to devote 
himself with deadly loyalty to Miss 
O’Neil’s career; in fact, until she went 
under David Belasco’s shrewd guid- 
ance, in “The Lily.” They toured for 
years through this country and around 
the world, playing such turgid trage- 
dies as “Elizabeth, Queen of England,” 
and “Leah the Forsaken,” such senti- 
mental plays of other days as “East 
Lynne” and “Camille,” and such ultra- 
modern pieces as “The Fires of St. 
John” and “Magda.” Also, they ap- 
peared in Shakespeare. When money 
ran out, they played in vaudeville until 
they had accumulated enough to organ- 
ize another tour. The Nancy Sikes death 
scene from “Oliver Twist” and a play- 
let called “Counsel for the Defense,” 
culled by Rankin himself from the old 
Boucicault melodrama of “The Long 
Strike,” were used for these recupera- 
tive engagements. 

The last time I saw McKee Rankin 
was in “Camille.” As I started for the 
theatre, my father remarked that he 
should think Rankin was too old for 
Armand Duval. I never told him about 
that evening. Rankin, of course, did not 
attempt Armand, but appeared as the 
elder Duval. Yet even for that part he 
had grown so abnormally and flabbily 
fat, was so irresistibly comic to look | 
at, that the ill-mannered audience tit- 
tered as long as he was on the stage, 
regardless of Camille’s damp despair. 
Thus do the Apollos pass. 
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IMPRESSIONS DE THEATRE 


By George Vaux Bacon 


a 2 HE DUMMY”—The day I was elected captain of the Halsted Street 
Tigers. 
“The Truth”—To lie clumsily is a great sin—a sin against the art of lying 


beautifully. j : 
'  “Jerry”—Billie Burke in pink pajamas, with a steel engraving of Flo Ziegfeld 


over the Rogers group on the mantelpiece. 











Old Men 


‘“‘ACTING 


KNOW, AFTER ALL,’’ 


TELE HOW “HE FITS. HIMSELF 


How | Play 


IS JUST ACTING, 
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YOU 
THIS 
GREAT ARTIST, WHO REALLY CAN’T 


EXPLAINS 


INTO 


HIS CHARACTERS—HE JUST DOES 


By David 





LWAYS, always, I am being 
A asked about the “art” of play- 
ing the roles of old men on 
the stage, and always I have to reply 
that there is no such art, or, if there 
is, I do not know it. “But how do you 
play your old men parts, then?” comes 
the next question at once, and again I 
am forced to respond, “I do not know.” 
I dislike to. disappoint my friends in 
this way; but what can I do? It is the 
truth—I do not know! 

Usually my persistent friends will 
follow on with the inquiring sugges- 
tion, “But you made a special study of 
old men in real life, watched them and 
made notes of all the little peculiarities 
which distinguish old age from youth, 
didn’t you?” I begin to feel uncomfort- 
able. Indeed, I feel even guilty when 
I am pushed so far and so much seems 
expected of me: For the only truthful 
answer I can make is, “I never did— 
at least, not knowingly.” 














Warfield 


I don’t know why, but there seems 
to be a notion that it would sound 
much more natural if I were to say, 
“Why, yes, I worked for years getting 
hold of my idea of just what an old 
man should be, and each of my old 
men is an exact character copied from 
life down to the smallest detail.” As 
so many of my dearest friends appear 
to expect this of me, I am sorry that 
I cannot say it; but I really cannot. 
But if I could, and if I had so worked, 
I very much doubt if the result upon 
the stage would be considered anything 
like natural. I should imagine that a 
character so built up would show 
distinct signs of its method of 
construction and would be extremely 
mechanical. 

When I am merely asked, as I fre- 
quently am, “Is it not hard to play an 
old man’s part?” I can generally get 
out of that little difficulty with fair 
ease. I commonly reply, “No, it’s not 





WARFIELD — 
as The Music 
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a bit hard for me, because I am an old 
man, you see.” And a shake of my gray 
hair carries that off all right, if I leave 
it at that, for then I am supposed to 
be old. But sometimes I make a slip, 
and my joke about my age gets spoiled 
when I add, as if I ought to apologize, 
“Besides, you know, I’ve been doing 
it ever since I was young.” Yet that’s 
true too. 

I was thirty-six when I played my 
first old man. I thought then 
I was old! but 1t’s a 
dozen » years or so 
ago, so I suppose 
I must have been 
younger then, though 
I doubt if 
I was any- 
thing like 

as youth- 
ful as 
now. I 
wouldn’t 
say that 
playing 
aa. 8 
men 
keeps 
one 
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DAVID 


Master 


young, exactly. Any sort of work that 
interests the mind keeps one young, 
perhaps. But fifty! Why, nowadays, we 
don’t begin to reach our prime until we 
are sixty or so. : 

But there is one question that is put 
to me from which it is not easy to 
escape. It seems such an easy one to 
answer. When I am asked, “How do 


- you differentiate one of your old men 


from the others?” I am fairly fixed. 
All I can say is that they are just dif- 
ferent old men themselves. I have never 
found any such difficulty in knowing 
one from another that I have had to 
tag them with any special sort of dif-. 
ferentiation. Now if there were twins 
among them I might have had that 
trouble; I rather fancy I would have 
had. Or if one of my old men were a 
boy of fifteen I might need a whole lot 
of art to portray him, and I’d probably 
fail even then. 


HE truth is, I don’t believe that act- 
ing. is an art in the sense that it is 
something you can describe or tell how 
it is done. Dog-gorn it, it’s a gift, a 
something that can’t be described or 
explained. An art is something that can 
be learned, something that can be 
taught, a something with a technique. 
No teaching, no practice, no matter how 
hard and conscientious one works at it, 
can add just that touch which makes 
the difference between art and gift. 
No one ought to take any credit for 
possessing a gift, any more than any- 
one ought to be blamed for not having 
it. It just comes to him; maybe he was 
born with it. It is certainly not due to © 
any effort he can make to acquire it— 
though, having it, he may develop it. 
Anyone who has the necessary money 
can buy as good a piano as Paderewski 
or Josephy plays on, or a violin as fine 
as Kubelik’s or Elman’s Stradivarius, 
and with perseverance in practice he 
may acquire perfect technique upon 
either instrument. But if he have not 
the gift to begin with, he will never 
be a Paderewski or Josephy, a 
Kubelik or an Elman, let him try all 
the hours of his life and live to be a 
hundred. No; dog-gorn it, no; he 
can’t do it. I wouldn’t like to dis- 





















hearten anybody who is trying. Let him 
keep on—that is the only way in which 
he can discover if he has the gift. And 
he may, at any rate, become a pretty 
good player, though he has not the 
light of that divine spark which makes 
the difference between a good player 
and a great master. 

It is the same with painting. It seems 
as if it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to take a brush and a little of 
this color and a little of that, put the 
shadows in here and the high lights 
there, just as you see them and—well, 
thousands do it, and find it easy enough. 
But how few have the gift of making 
a portrait or a painting so that there 
seems something real behind it! That 
_is what makes the difference—getting 
that illusion of something real behind 
it. Unless an actor can produce that 
illusion his part is without reality and 
he does not hit his audience as being 
anything but a mummer or—himself. 

The real difficulty an old actor finds 
in playing the role of an old man, a 
straight modern role of a man of about 
his own age or only a little older, is to 
differentiate the character from him- 
self. If he succeeds in doing this, it may 
be that there is something of self- 
hypnosis in it. I don’t know, and I 
don’t say there is. I only suggest it, and 
if you insist on an explanation you 
may as well take that as any other, since 
the thing is beyond explanation, any- 
way. It so happens that I can play old 
men parts; but while I strongly believe 
that there is enormous force in one’s 
mental will power, and I do try in that 
way to enter into and become the sort 
of man I think my character is, I never 
go through any kind of form to hypno- 
tize myself, nor do I know how it could 
be done or whether it can be done. But 
just why I can enter into the concep- 
tion of an old man and how I do create 
the illusion of an old man who is not 
myself, if I do, I certainly do not know. 
I am entirely unconscious of any special 
methods. 


T is a fact that I never consciously 

made a study of old age. I mean, I 
don’t think I have ever taken more 
notice of the peculiar characteristics of 


HOW I PLAY OLD MEN 
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age than everybody ordinarily does, and 
I don’t think I know them any better 
than other people do. We all are well 
aware enough of what old men are 
like; and I know no more than that. 
Apart from that, there is only this: 
In the twelve years I have been with 
Mr. Belasco I have played only four 
parts—my previous and first old man, 
the Old Man in a burlesque called 
not: amount 
though he 
™~ and. the 
acter [ 
My four 
Mr. Be- 


to ee 
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was’ eighty 2 .« 
oldest char- 
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parts with 
lasco have 
been Simon 
Levitin 
“The Auc- 
tioneer,” 
Wes 
Bige- @ | | 
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low in “The Grand Army Man,” Anton 
von Barwig in “The Music Master” 
and Peter Grimm in “The Return of 
Peter Grimm.” Each of the characters 
was a really good one and 
I ‘have been intensely inter- 
ested in them. That means a 
good deal in acting. I have in 
each case been able to realize the 
sort of man which the circum- 
stances of the story in the play 
demanded, and to bein sympathy 
with him. I must admit, though, 
that the conception came 
spontaneously and with- 
out any necessity for my 
laboring around in 
search of suggestions 
from living old men. 
I just felt what the 
man would be in the 
given conditions. Not 
one of my characters 
has been formed on 
a living model. 

But if you set me 
up in a school of 
acting to teach a 
class of actor-stu- 
dents how to play 
old men, or even how 
to get conceptions of 
the different char- 
acters of old men, I 
could not do it. I am 
sure I would be unable 
to tell them the first 
thing as to how they 
should set about either 
the one or the other. 
All I would be able to 
say would be, “Take 
your part; get your 
conception, and go and 
produce it.” I guess 
I’d be a dog-gorn 
unsatisfactory profes- 
sor! I wouldn’t know 
enough to explain even 
how to make up. Come 
to think it over, I 
think I would be able to say that for 
ages it has been a venerated tradition 
that an old man must lean heavily on 
a stick, shaking his hand from east to 
west through an arc of about five de- 
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grees, have a long beard, if an Ameri- 
can, have an asthmatical cough, and, if 
English, a twinge of gout in a foot or 
knee. I’m afraid I would have to leave 
it to the pupils themselves 
whether they followed the tradi- 
tion. I would say that they would 
have to depend on the circum- 
stances; for I believe that is 
what I do. Anyhow, I would 
not accept such a post, though 
I think schools of acting are 
very good. They teach a whole 
lot of useful things, and 
excellent | engagements 
are often obtained 
through them. They 
are very good, very 
good indeed in their 
way—but they don’t 

make actors. 


Y belief is that 
if a man lays 
himself out not 
merely to learn his 
lines but to get 
fixed in his head 
the exact intona- 
j tion he will give to 
every word = and 
every expression of face 
he will use, he cannot 
possibly avoid being 
mechanical .when upon 
the stage; and the more 
he studies his lines and 
grimaces before a mir- 
ror, say, the more me- 
chanical he will become. 
At any rate, I would. I 
have known men go to 
such lengths with their 
study that it so got on 
their nerves they could 
not speak their lines if a 
single item in the scene 
happened not to be in 
its accustomed place. 
At a certain word 
they must take a cer- 
tain step, reach a given point on the 
stage, or have a hand resting on some 
particular piece of furniture. Thank 
heaven, it’s not like that with me! Act- 
ing is hard enough without that! 
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No, the main thing an actor must 
strive for, it seems’ to me, is to feel 
natural in his part. If he does not feel 
natural he cannot appear natural; 
the fact that he is acting will 
be obvious and the precious 
illusion of reality is de- 
stroyed. 

The fact of the acting must 
never be seen. The greatest 
help is being in sympathy 
with your part. J have always 
had the fortune to be able to 4 
get that, and I consider it a 

4 A) 


chief factor of success. 
Unless you are in sym- 
pathy with your part, itis / /) 
useless to expect that you ig 
_ can put your audience in / 
sympathy with it. No | 
actor could attain com- | ff 
plete success in a part / } 
without having the 
audience with him. 
I’m not sure whether 
I believe there are, or 
whether there really 
are, such things as 
human rays, but it is 
undeniable that some 
influence is emitted, 
so to speak, by an audi- 
ence. Something comes 
from the audience to 
the actor. Something 
goes out from the 
actor to the audience. 
Whatever this is, its 
effect is considerable, 
as every actor knows. 
This influence varies, 
too. At some times it 
is vastly harder to 
play than at other 
times, and oie has 
the  amistakable 
feeling of not being 




































































able to get into 
touch with the ¥ 
house. 






DO not think there is anything espe- 
cially difficult in representing old 
men. I fancy it would be much harder 
for me to play young ones. This is why 
I believe that ability completely to step 











HOW I PLAY OLD MEN 





AS Wes Bigelow In “A 
GRAND ARMY MAN” 
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out of oneself into another being is 
due to a natural gift rather than to art. 
It seems to me that when you can do 
it you do it with comparative ease; and 
if you can’t do it, you can’t do it, no 
matter how hard you try. I never for- 
get that I am acting, but I do my 
utmost to believe at every perform- 
ance that what occurs in the play 
is really taking place, actually occur- 
ring in real life right then and there, 
and often I am able to lose all 
sense of the make-believe 
in it, and the scene becomes 
for the moment absolutely 
as vivid and real to me 
as if it were true. It is 
the ability to do that, 
which makes me think 
there may be some- 
thing in my self- 
hypnosis idea, ‘al- 
though if there is 
any such thing, I do 
it quite unconsciously 
or by reason of my 
strong effort to re- 
alize the scene as real 
and true. Maybe it is 
just some trick of will 
power. I am certain I 
never for a moment lose 
consciousness of the fact 
that I am acting, though 
often I am virtually un- 
conscious that anything 
else around me is act- 
ing. There are mo- 
ments when I entirely 
lose sight of the house 
and everything else 
that is extraneous to 
what is actually going 
on on the stage. 
But, however 
strongly one may feel, 
one does not become 
what one’s réle is. I did 
not become a spirit- 
ualist because I played 
Peter Grimm. The part 
never affected me for an instant off the 
stage, and it never had any effect upon 
my thought. 
Acting is just acting, you know, after 
all, dog-gorn it. 
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The NEW PLAY By 


Reviewed for The Green Book 


Editor’s Note: 


The extracts from “A Plain 


Woman” quoted in this review are used by the express 
permission and through the personal courtesy of Mr. 


Walter. 


BYRON BEASLEY AS the Man, 1N THE PROLOGUE 


NEW play by Eugene Walter 
A is as much of an event in the 
world of the American theatre 

as is a new statue by Rodin in the 
world of the plastic arts. In many re- 
spects, Walter’s style of handling a 
dramatic story resembles Rodin’s fash- 
ion of hewing stone. Both overwhelm. 
As Rodin is the melodramatist of mar- 
ble, so Walter is the melodramatist of 
America. Like Rodin, Walter’s prod- 
ucts have what dramatic critics term 
“punch,” and as in the case of the 
sculptor, inspection shows the sudden 
bit of extraordinary detailed excellence 
here and there in the playwright’s 
work that hints at the genius of the 
creator—the little thing which makes 
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true the definition of genius as an un- 
limited capacity for taking pains, and 
makes the expression “genius for de- 
tail” a tautology. 

“A Plain Woman” opened in Phila- 
delphia at the Garrick Theatre during 
the last of April. Eugene Walter him- 
self was in charge of the production 
of the play, and it was announced sim- 
ply to the play-goers of the Pennsyl- 
vania metropolis as an American play. 

When I took the train from New 
York, arriving in Philadelphia at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the eighth 
day in May, I found Walter on the 
stage of the empty theatre, where he 
had been since nine in the morning, 
rehearsing the company over and over 
again in this and that section of the 
action, taking photographs, giving and 
receiving suggestions, being every- 
where at once and doing everything, 
apparently, himself. 

He is a short man, ruddy of face, 
with quiet blue eyes, a quiet manner, 
and wears his hat on the back of his 
head. While he is a master of simple, 
forcible writing, a great part of his 
success as a dramatist lies in the fact 
that he is a stage director without 4 
superior. He knows the craft of the 
drama not only on the typewriter table, 
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but upon the stage. As the good car- 
penter does, he knows all his tools. And 
it is in the use of his tools that the 
master is found different from the 
journeyman, 

I have never heard Walter’s voice 
raised above a conversational tone. 
Even when I sat at a little round table 
with him and the inimitable Willie Col- 
lier while arguing with him to let me 
use the extracts from the play which 
appear in this article, and drinking sev- 
eral mugs of that divine Monastery 
beer they sell you at the Adelphia 
while Willie Collier talked, he did not 
laugh aloud. It was always the chuckle 
of the self-contained man. And when 
he finally told me that he would per- 
mit the use of lines from” the play 
(though every dramatic editor in Phil- 
adelphia, as well as I, had previously 
applied vainly), his voice was as quiet 
as before. He can even change his mind 
unexplosively—a rare jewel among 
men, my brothers! 

As there is about his plays, there is 
in Eugene Walter that unassuming, 
masterful efficiency which is the true 
spirit of Americanism, and which the 
foreigner acquires last of all our na- 
tional virtues. (Faith, to hear the muck- 
rakers, you’d think we had none!) His 


NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE WALKER, 1HE WIFE OF THE AUTHOR 
AS the Woman, IN THE PROLOGUE 


personality suggests the Middle West, 
that broad, industrious core of the Re- 
public in which there is so little of hys- 
teria, so vastly much of wonderful 
achievement ; so little of affectation, and 
so many hearts of good pure human 
gold. 

“A Plain Woman” suggests all these 
things. There is, besides, the grip of 
good strong iron in it; you get the feel 
of intellectual muscle; you gather that 
the man who is speaking to you through 
the mouths of the players may not be 
pretty, but he knows what he’s talking 
about. In fact, Walter is a sort of play- 
wright prototype of the great Pitts- 
burgh mills about which “A Plain 
Woman” is written—there’s nothing 
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beautiful about those Mills, no frills 
and filagree or folderols anywhere; but 
the rails that come from their flaming 
furnaces will hold a solid steel train 
going at seventy miles an hour through 
winter snows and summer heat as no 
metal man ever made before could 
hold it. 

There is a prologue to the play. 

It opens showing a twilight scene on 
the top of a barren hill littered with 
tomato cans and with cinders from the 
stacks in ‘the valley below. A forest 
of them, still belching spurts of scarlet 
flame, shows in the distance beneath the 
rugged Alleghenies that jut against the 
sunset. The crimson sinks into purple 
and from purple into the velvet, star- 
studded black of night. 

Up the hill come trooping the Hunk- 
ies—Poles, Bavarians, Hungarians; 
they are all called Hunkies in the Mills 
—who ‘have labored through their ten- 
hour shift and are returning to eat and 
sleep at the boarding house that The 
Man and The Woman keep for them. 
They area ragged, dirty lot, bowed by 
toil, listless with weariness, driven in 
the engine of the iron industry of 
which they are the shrinking, fleshy 
cogs, by the very lack of the knowledge, 
ambition and imagination which makes 
them what they are. Each one has a 
brass tag with a number thereon. 
Every two weeks a check is made out 
to that number. He takes his brass tag 
to the cashier’s window or to the man 
who comes around every two weeks in 
a pay car, and receives the check with 
the number corresponding. That is pay- 
day. That is the day that counts. All 
other days are alike and all other nights. 
It is.a life of dreary toil, lightened 
every two weeks by pay-day, on which 
one can drink, and drink and drink till 
one falls into a mellow stupor and de- 
sires to sing, and remembers the plains 
of the Danube, the mountains of Tran- 
sylvania, and the kindly people in the 
Old Country, and is very happy. 

And then one goes, in the gray of the 
following morning, to labor another 
fortnight to earn another dream. 

Upon this subject, Eugene Walter 
has wrought his play. The central char- 
acters are the man and woman who 


keep the boarding house. The man is 
an American. He loathes the foreigners 
who eat like hungry hogs, and the dirt 
and the squalor of them all; but he is 
a puddler, no more. He knows nothing 
else; he can dream of nothing else. 

His wife is a Bavarian peasant wom- 
an brought to America when she was 
a child. She is beautiful, as many of 
the foreign-born peasant children who 
grow up in our climate become, as I 
have seen them myself, when I too had 
a number in the smoke and the grime 
and roar of Gary, that titanic child of 
Pittsburgh. 

On the evening of the Epilogue, the 
American sits on the steps of his foreign 
wife’s. boarding house while the for- 
eigners come up to eat. The last one 
who comes, a Polack boy, is singing. 
Always, he sings. So the Man tells the 
Woman, and she smiles. The Man 
wants to know why the Polack boy 
sings, and asks him. The Boy answers 
that everything is well at Number 26, 
where he is working—no accidents to- 
day ; therefore he sings. 

“But it’s hotter than Hell!” says the 
Man. 

“Ai—’otter’n Hell—tha’s so!” laughs 
the Boy, washing his face in a tin basin; 
and wiping some of the grime from his 
face with a withered towel, goes to his 
dinner at the long table on the porch 
with the other men. 

After a time, the men cast them- 
selves like weary animals upon their 
bunks inside. The Polack boy, how- 
ever, comes out, and goes further up 
the hill to a shack in which he lives 
by himself, 

While the American sits disconsolate 
and weary, his head in his hands, the 
Woman comes to tell him that now, at 
the end of nine years of their married 
life, she is ready to tell him the great 
secret, the secret that is to be his deliv- 
erance from those fiery furnaces which 
have well justified the saying that 
“Ten years is the life of a man in the 
Mills!” 


She tells him that the Polack boy 
who always sings has invented a won- 
derful thing—a new open hearth that 
will revolutionize the iron industry. 

And then she reminds him that when 
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they had married their agreement had 
been that he was to work and she was 
to save—and she shows him what she 
has saved. 

He looks at the bank book she hands 
him and finds therein a balance to her 
credit of over ten thousand dollars. 

When she tells him 
that the money must 
go to the devel- 
opment and 
exploitation 
of the 


Polack 

boy’s in- 
vention, 

however, he is 
skeptical: He 
does not understand. 
He has been working 
in the Mills nine years 
—and ten years is 
a long life there. 
ie ee under- 
stands him, however, and putting her 
arm about him, sits beside him ‘on the 
et steps of the cottage to talk to 

im. 

It is while she talks that night falls. 
The scarlet flames of the stacks are 
bright like red points of Hell sticking 
up from the valley between the moun- 


AN.” 


IN THE PROLOGUE TO “A PLAIN WOM- 
ON THE STEPS: 
the Woman; ON THE PORCH AT THE 
RIGHT, the Hired Girl AND the Boy 


tains. The dull clank of things that are 
all big enough to kill the men who 
operate them, comes from among them 
like an undertone of menace as she 


speaks : 


THE WOMAN 
Well now, Jim, let’s be 
quiet. Sit down. 
(She forces him 

gently to a 

seat on the 

steps and 


sits be- 

side him.) 

Just let me 

take your 

hand—just you 

and me—like when we 

was courtin’, and aint 

done since, because we 

aint had time—we’ve 

worked too hard. Just 

see if you can go back 

to the time when you came through 
our little front gate. 


the Man AND 


THE MAN 
-Sure: but what’s that got to do with 


it? 
THE WOMAN 
You was—American. I, just Bava- 
rian. 
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SCENE FROM THIRD ACT OF “A PLAIN WOMAN:” 


THE MAN 


Not a regular one. You spoke just 
as good English as you do now. “ 


THE WOMAN 


That was because I came here so 
young: but I planned then— 


THE MAN 
Planned what? 


THE WOMAN 
This. 
THE MAN 
How? 


BYRON BEASLEY 
BYRON BEASLEY AS the 


THE WOMAN 
Shall I tell you? 


THE MAN 


Sure. You aint got second sight, 
have you? 


THE WOMAN 


Sometimes I aint so sure but what 
I have. You know I went a little while 
to school and then I worked out in the 
Mills— 


THE MAN 
I know. 
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Man; VIRGINIA PEARSON, AS the Mistress, AND THEIR TENDERLOIN FRIENDS 


THE WOMAN 


And I made up my mind I wanted 
to go on—to go up—and I planned and 
dreamed of the right man to come 
along and let me help him. And then 
you came—an American!—and asked 
me to be your wife. God! You don’t 
know how grateful I was to you, and 
proud; and I loved you for it! Yes, I 
loved you, Jim, then, and each year, 
more. 


THE MAN 


(Softening under her influence.) I 
know, Anna; but that aint what we 
were talking about. 


THE WOMAN 


I was hard on you and I worked you 
hard; but I aint been no harder on 
you than I’ve been on myself, and I’ve 
waited and waited and saved and saved 
for this chance to come—not for me, 
Jim, but for you, to put you on top— 
my man! I watched you go up and up; 
but I knew you’d never get rich doin’ 
work yourself, Jim. The way men get 
rich is havin’ other people working for 
them—and that’s what I’ve waited 
for! 


Jim listens to her, and eventually 
he is impressed by the power of her de- 
termination and her intensity, and tells 
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her that if she feels “that way” about 
the Polack boy’s invention, she may 
put the money into it. 

He leaves her, and she tells the Boy 
the news. He is wild with joy, and the 
curtain of the Prologue descends upon 
the Mills and the night and the woman 
who had slaved and saved and schemed 
to rescue her life and her man from 
the Iron. 

Following the Prologue, the curtain 
rises upon the First Act, disclosing the 
Woman at home in her beautiful house, 
bought with the proceeds of the pur- 
chase of a half interest in the Boy's 
invention. The Woman is gowned well, 
but very quietly. She has a son, now, 
nine years old: but she is not happy. 
Many things have led her to believe 
that three of the servants, a butler, a 
French maid and a ‘chauffeur who 
had been sent to her from New York 
by her husband, now a director in the 
Steel Company, have been spying upon 
her. On this day, a wire from the Boy 
announcing his arrival in New York 
is delayed three hours and shows signs 
of having been opened before she re- 
ceives it. Her man quarrels with her 
because she refuses to accompany him 
to a theatre party, and leaves her. 

The Boy arrives shortly after. 

It develops that the Woman has 
cabled him in Poland, where he has 
been spending his time and using his 
share of the fortune for the cause of 
Polish freedom, that she fears that her 
husband is on the down grade. The 
Boy being the only man she could trust, 
she had asked him to investigate mat- 
ters pertaining to her husband in New 
York and report the result to her. 

The Pole, temperamental and ex- 
cited, warm for his friend who has 
been the cause of his good fortune and 
deeply sympathizing with her, tells her 
what he has found: 


THE WOMAN 


Then—it is 
woman ? 


true—there is a 


THE BOY 


There is one now: but no one can tell 
how long it will last. 
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THE WOMAN 


You have seen her? 


THE BOY 


Yes. But it is not so much the wom- 
an as it is the general situation. He has 
lost his head. His dissipations have be- 
come a scandal. The more conscien- 
tious members of the Board do not 
wish to bring trouble to the Company 
by asking for his resignation ; but since 
he has ceased to consult you in his busi- 
ness and has taken up with this woman 
and her kind, his position is not 
secure. ‘ 


THE WOMAN 


Is she beautiful—or is it Jim on a 
long drawn out spree? 


THE BOY 


It is not beauty alone. It is the wom- 
an. She has the face and manner of an 
innocent baby; but underneath she is 
plain, common wicked—unscrupulous. 
You do not know the type. She is more 
like one of the kind we sometimes have 
in our Continental capitals. And brains 
—she has plenty. All twisted and turned 
upside down—but still brains. With a 
man like Jim, once she gets him—the 
finish! She will not give him up until 
his money is gone—that is the begin- 
ning and end of her sentiment. 


THE WOMAN 
Then it wont last and he’ll quit. 


The Boy explains to her that Jim 
is planning to get a divorce, so as to 
marry the other woman: 


THE WOMAN 


We'll fight the divorce, Boy. I mar- 
ried Jim for better or for worse, and, 
taking it all in all, it’s been better— 
oh, so much better! Why, you can’t 
blame Jim altogether for this, if you 
look at it right. 


The Boy is astonished at the Wom- 
an’s sentiments in the matter. Women 
nowadays do not forgive—they sue for 












alimony. He looks at her in amaze- 
ment: 


THE BOY 


Good Heavens, my friend! Have 
you lost your mind too? 


THE WOMAN 


No. Did you ever think, Boy, how 
I’ve driven him, tooth and nail, ever 
since we were married? How I made 
him stop in that boarding house with 
all its heat and dirt instead of moving 
into a cleaner, decenter place—how | 
even cut off his beer? You know: what 
it means to a man in the mills to have 
his beer cut off. Remember that he was 
the only man in nearly five thousand 
who couldn’t go to the saloon with his 
can—but it was a nickel saved! Why, 
Boy, every man in the world has 
got to have his fling, and if you 
squeeze in his life when he’s young, 
you'll see your mistake later, for what 
you squeeze in is bound to break out. 
I know he’ll come back—but it mustn’t 
be too late! 


THE BOY 
Then it’s the fight? 


THE WOMAN 
It’s the fight! 


THE BOY 


You must take the fight to the 
enemy. We are soldiers, you and I— 
the Army; I am the vanguard, you, the 
main support. I shall return to the 
front. If I send for you, my comrade, 
will you come? 


THE WOMAN 


If there’s a job to be done, I’ll start 
five minutes after you telegraph. 


THE BOY 


Good! My friend, we will defend the 
Man, the Home and the Little Recruit, 
father once called me. 


as my, 
Zabon! 
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WOMAN 


THE WOMAN 
Zabou! 


The second act, the scene of which 
is in the Mistress’ apartment in 
New York, opens with an argument be- 
tween the Mistress and her butler, 
who is, of course in her confidence, and 
who has been aiding her by drugging 
Jim’s drinks. so that he will be more 
amenable to her suggestions and pliant 
to her-charms. The butler is somewhat 
alarmed at the lengths to which his 
employer and the employer of them 
both, one Mandelbaum, a pseudo-de- 
tective, are going in getting the Pitts- 
burgh millionaire completely under 
their dominance. He complains to the 
Mistress that he is afraid of trouble 
from the police. The Mistress looks 
around the apartment, which is in one 
of New York’s finest and most exclu- 
sive hotels, and the bills of which are 
paid by Jim, and replies coldly and 
contemptuously : 

“You’re not here to be afraid of 
anything.” 

Their conversation is interrupted by 
the appearance of Mandelbaum, an 
overdressed, flip young fellow of about 
thirty, the product: of a bright native 
intellect combined with an intense love 
of money and lack of interest in the 
ethics of the means for acquiring it. 

The butler appeals to Mandelbaum, 
who yells him into submission, reply- 
ing to the man’s demand to know if 
there is anything in the deal: 

“T aint doin’ nothin’ for nobody for 
nothin’ !” 

Mandelbaum leaves after some con- 
versation with the Mistress, and she re- 
tires to her (or rather, Jim’s) boudoir 
to dress for the evening. While she is 
engaged in beautifying herself, the 
Woman, who has been telegraphed for 
by the Boy, enters with him. He is 
under the impression that this is Jim’s 
apartment, and does not know that it is 
his mistress’ also. 

The Woman insists on being left 
alone, and the Boy reluctantly leaves 
her. The butler tries to make her go; 
but she refuses. 

‘ Jim enters. He tries to get her to go, 
and she pleads with him: 




















ACT IV OF “A PLAIN WOMAN,” SHOWING THE 


ARM. 


THE WOMAN 
It’s only natural you should break 
out this way. 


THE MAN 
It isn’t so much breaking out as 
breaking away. 


THE WOMAN 
Perhaps. Only I don’t want you to 
go so far as to forget me and all we've 
done together—how close our lives 
have been. 
THE MAN 
You don’t seem inclined to let mie 


forget. 


POWERFUL COURT SCENE. 


IN FRONT OF the Mistress STANDS the Maid. 
the Woman IS ON THE WITNESS STAND BESIDE the Judge (WALTER WILSON), WHO 


Mandlebaum 1s HELD 
STANDING AHEAD AND TO THE RIGHT OF 


THE WOMAN 

You aint happy. You aint the man I 
knew. You don’t talk like my man used 
to talk. Remember when you asked me 
to marry you?-You said, “Anna, there’s 
something about you that’s better than 
good looks or all the things other. girls 
have, and I know that no matter what 
I do or what happens to me, you'll 
never leave me. You'll stick, Anna, and 
that’s something a man ought to think 
about when he comes to get a wife.” 
You’re hurting me, Jim; but you're 
sick and don’t know it and I’m still 
sticking and going to stick!, I know 
you’re trying your best to get rid of me. 
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honey’s saloon to 
get you and bring 
_ you home and put 
you to bed, and 
then in the morn- 
ing I cooked the 
best I could for 
you to bring back 
your strength so 
you could go down 
and face the heat 
on your job. Yes, 
Jim, if I was going 
to quit at all, it 
would have been 
then. 


Jim, rising in the 
world, has wanted 
to make his wife a 
show window for 
his new magnifi- 
cence. She has re- 
fused, always, and 
even when he -has 
wanted to get a 
French tutor for 
their son Ned, so 
that “he would 
grow up worthy 
of his father,” she 
has replied that 
she wants him to 
grow up to be an 
American and 








BACK BY the Mistress’ (VIRGINIA PEARSON’S) OUTSTRETCHED RIGHT 
the Mistress 1s the Counsel for the Plaintiff. CHARLOTTE WALKER AS 
STARES AT HER WHILE SHE MAKES HER CONFESSION 


But don’t let them break my heart, 
Jim—clean break it—because you'd 
never forgive yourself when you come 
to your senses—never, Jim—never. 


THE MAN 
I can’t stand it—the whole thing! I 
can’t stand it! 


THE WOMAN 

Then don’t. It aint the first time you’ 
been sick. Nothing could make me quit. 
If I was ever going to do that, it would 
have happened the first year. Every 
Saturday night you got drunk. Every 
Saturday night I went down to Ma- 


speak English, and 
be a man, if not 
worthy of his own 
father, at least: a 
grandson ~ worthy 
of his mother’s father. Jim is sick with 
too much success. The trouble is caused 
by the vanity of the man: the yearning 
for display, the desire to “show off,” 
to go about with a woman “dressed 
up like a house afire’—and such a 
woman is his Tenderloin mistress. 

In other words, Jim, as portrayed in 
“A Plain Woman,” is a typical Pitts- 
burgh millionaire of about the Chester 
A. Arthur vintage. 

In the course of the conversation be- 
tween the Man and the Woman, the 
Mistress appears, daringly gowned. The 
W oman does not notice her at first; but 
finally the Mistress interrupts her: 
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THE MISTRESS 
If in any way you attribute your diffi- 
culty to me— 


THE WOMAN 
(Turning slowly on her, says wea- 
rily) You aint important! You’re just 


part of the spree—one of the gang - 


down at Mahoney’s drinking up his 

money. If it wasn’t you it would be 

some one else—some one who could 

drink a little more,.or who could drink 

a little less. You’re just a means—a 

means, that’s it—a means to an end. 
You'll find me that end! 


What a sublimity of difference there 
is between that woman’s splendid de- 
votion to her “man” and faith in his 
return to her, and the wail for 
alimony of the “independent,” “femin- 
ist” female! 

The third act of the play is laid in a 
private dining room of one of the danc- 
ing-emporia of New York. Jim is to 
give a dinner to his mistress at the end 
of the first night performance of a 
musical comedy for the production of 
which he kas been the “angel” and in 
which his mistress occupies a small 
part for the sake of the clothes she 
can wear. There are expensive presents 
at every plate. During the course of the 
dinner, a fifty-thousand-dollar pearl 
necklace is to be given her by Jim. 

The Boy, with a friend of his, a 
Commissioner of Police, and the Wom- 
an enter the dining room and screen 
themselves from view. They are fol- 
lowed by the revelers, already semi- 
intoxicated and eager to dance the 
maddening dances of the degenerate 
night of the time. 

When the necklace is given the Mis- 
tress, she drops it, a sign of ill luck; 
but she puts it around her throat, never- 
theless. 

Mandelbaum, who is sitting near the 
screen which shuts the other’ party 
from view, presently perceives them. 
He overturns the screen, and starts to 
berate the Police Commissioner, who 
without words grabs him by the scruff 
of the neck and throws him out of the 
room. 

There follows a frightful scene, in 


which the Mistress screams madly at 
the Woman. When order is restored, 
the Man begs the Woman to go. She 
gazes at him for a few moments, and 
replies slowly, addressing the others: 


THE WOMAN 
I’ve picked up paving stones out of 
the streets at Homestead to throw at 
the soldiers when he was on strike, and 
wasn’t afraid. I did that for him then. 
I can do this for him now. I think I 
can get out alone. If you wont come, 
Jim, and want to come later, I'll be 

waitin’ for you at home. 


In which words the simple Bavarian 
woman of the play teaches the selfish 
American woman of the day a lesson 
which, would to God, for the sake of 
the Commonwealth, if not for her own 
sake, she would heed! 

The third act ends with the exit of 

the Woman and the descent of the cur- 
tain upon the continuation of the orgy 
in the Tenderloin restaurant, the Man 
seeking in champagne and the caresses 
of his mistress, nepenthe from the 
thought of the look in the Woman's 
eyes... 
The fourth act is the most extraor- 
dinary masterpiece in the way of the 
dramatic reproduction of a court-room 
scene I have ever witnessed, although 
my stack of theatre programs has be- 
come so great that I keep them in three 
large waste baskets. 

My own experience is that lawsuits 
are intrinsically interesting. I have wit- 
nessed them and been mixed up in them 
from justice of the peace courts, to 
State Supreme Courts and the Fed- 
eral Courts of the United States. I 
have seen hundreds of cases tried that 
came up under similar statutes; but 
never have I seen two cases that re- 
sembled each other in the least. The 
cause is not far to seek. All human 
beings are different: the world is com- 
posed neither of classes, races, reli- 
gions, ages nor castes, but of individ- 
uals—and every individual has his or 
her own little way of breaking each 
and every law. 

I have never seen a lawsuit in the 
course of trial that was uninteresting. 





A PLAIN 


I remember the famous line from one 
of Aristophanes’ comedies, in which 
some person being brought to a city and 
being told it was Athens, objected: 

“But I see no law courts here!” 

Lawsuits were a passion with the 
Athenians, who were the world’s great- 
est theatre-goers. There is the ultimate- 
ly dramatic in the individual seeking re- 
dress or escape from the Law; and 
every lawsuit I ever saw has been so 
intense with the drama and comedy of 
actual fact, that without a single excep- 
tion, up to May &th, the mock heroics 
of a court room on the stage, with its 
impossible procedure and_ extraor- 
dinarily theatrical officials, has been a 
bitter pill for my truth-loving soul to 
Swallow. 

In “A Plain Woman” I witnessed 
court procedure absolutely according to 
law. The interest was sustained solely 
and only by the same way in which the 
interest is sustained in the course of a 
real lawsuit—the careful and painstak- 
ing search on the part of the Court for 
the truth; the hiding behind technical- 
ities, the banal bathos, the mental gym- 
nastics and the forensic pyrotechnics 
of the lawyers; the assumption of in- 
finite virtue on the part of the counsel 
who has the floor ; the motley assembly ; 
the plain, unornamented room; the 
Judge, quick of speech and speaking 
always to the point, distrustful and 
rather contemptuous of the oratorical 
lawyer, and often forced by the letter 
of the Law to administer a technical 
justice which he feels in his heart is a 
moral outrage. 

Never was a court room placed upon 
the stage of a theatre with such suc- 
cess as that Court of Common Pleas 
of the County of Allegheny in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in which 
the Man, accompanied and egged on 
by his mistress and Mandelbaum, the 
shyster detective with his swarm of 
lying and perjured witnesses, seeks 
to besmirch the Woman's good 
name. 

During the speech by the Man’s law- 
yer, charging her with repeated acts 
of infidelity ; during the lying testimony 
of a mock maid, a mock chauffeur and 
a mock butler, who all swear that they 
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have seen her in the act of infidelity 
with a poor, miserable one-legged Bava- 
rian coachman whom she had saved 
while she and the Man lived on the hill 
over the Mills, and who has been her 
one and only faithful retainer; through 
the Judge’s pleadings with her to speak 
in her own defense and to cross ex- 
amine the witnesses who accuse her 
(the lawyers to whom she has applied 
for help, afraid of the Man’s millions, 
have all refused to help her, and she 
did not know of the law that would 
assign her counsel by order of the 
Court) ; through the Judge’s speech at 
the end of the hearing, that inasmuch 
as she has made ‘no answer he must 
grant a divorce, she is silent. Then she 
asks if the Man is to have the custody 
of her son. The Judge replies that such 
is the law. 

She rises and goes to the witness 
stand. There she sits for a moment in 
silence to recover her self-possession. 
The Man, the Mistress, the spies, 
Mandelbaum and all the audience in 
the Court, wait to hear what she has 
to say, expecting an impassioned, fruit- 
lessly hysterical defense. Instead, the 
Woman points at the witnesses and in- 
stead of begging for mercy, confesses 
to a liaison with the coachman for nine 
years, and asserts that, since her son 
is not the Man’s but the coachman’s, 
he belongs to her alone and her hus- 
band has no right to him. 

There was no answer. For the many- 
millionth time in the history of the 
world, the quick wit of a woman made 
absurd the laboriously built up laws 
by which man sometimes deals out - 
justice. 

That is the end of the play. 

But there is an Epilogue. In the 
Epilogue, the Man finally comes out of 
the “spree down at Mahoney’s.” He has 
been disgraced; his resignation has 
been demanded by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Steel Company; the Mis- 
tress and Mandelbaum have gotten 
nearly all of his money and-sent him 
back to the Mills to work. 

He returns to the Woman, who is 
running a Jaundry with her son and the 
maid—who, repenting of -her infamy, 
has come to her to help her. The Boy 
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ushers him in, and asks the Woman if 
she will forgive him. 

The Woman looks at the Boy and 
smiles her slow, sweet smile. 

“Why,” says she, “Jim’s my man— 
who married a Hunky when he might 
have married a Yankee girl.” 

Jim comes to her, grayer and lean 
and worn from toiling again ; but “back 
from Mahoney’s” and sober at last for 
good. 

And when he and the. Boy and his 
son go out together, she stands for a 
minute, looking after them. Then, be- 
fore she leaves, she looks upward for 
a minute, with the divinity of thought 
which the peoples of the old countries 
always have—that our people have, 
alas, so seldom—and says slowly: 

“Ah, God is mighty good!” 

“A Plain Woman” is a melodramatic 
play—frankly, red-bloodedly melodra- 
matic: but in it, Eugene Walter has 
discovered the Hunky and the labor- 
ing immigrant in general—the great 
new loaf of which our customs, our 
language, our laws and the desire to be 
something and become something great 
—and to be American—is the yeast. 

In the roar and smoke of the grimy 
mills are laboring the fathers of the 
new America. We have been talking 
and writing and praying and hoping 
for the American drama—the drama 
of Things As They Are—not of things 
as half baked [literature thinks they are, 
or ought to be. 

Let us have done with theorizing 
and talk and empty efforts at reform 
in the theatre. Let it become itself 


- again. Let it be the mirror of the time. 


Let it have in it the spirit of the liv- 
ing present, not be choked with the dry 
dust of theories and the crackling bones 
of meatless fads. 

After all, there is no law against 
telling the truth, even though it be a 
dangerous thing to do. The truth has 
not been told in the theatre recently. 
Theories are not truth. 

Let us pray for the day when the 
Hunky and the man who has sweated 
his ten-a-day in the heat and roar of 
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the mills comes to his own. He’s got 
some ideals that we need here, and so 
has his woman. He can learn easily 
enough to use soap and a toothbrush, 
and. to have his nails manicured, He’ll 
have a much harder time teaching us 
the simple faith that has preserved his 
race in strength and hope for a half 
dozen thousand years. 

The spirit of America is the spirit 
of achievement, of action, of conquest. 
A world-empire lies still unborn in the 
womb of Time, and over that Empire 
shall wave the banner of the Stars and 
Stripes. It shall be an empire of men 
who will do things, of dreamers who 
can make their dreams come true, of 
men with red blood ; and the men whose 
hands shall hold the swords of con- 
quest and the plows of development 
shall be strong with the strength of the 
laboring thousands who to-day are 
welding the steel that is the backbone 
of our cities. 

Eugene Walter could always discover 
the truth in the tale he tells. He paints 
with a broad brush in strong, daylight 
colors, on an iron canvas. He is not 
afraid to speak of things as they are. 
We are not afraid to listen. 

Let us have America on the stage, not 
Lancashire, or Paris, or London, or 
this or that other distant place. There 
is an audience of one hundred millions 
of people in this Republic who are 
waiting to witness the plays of the 
man who can write of Americans and 
their life and the things that interest 
them and are a part of America. 

I am one of the hundred million. 

And in the names of the other ninety- 
nine million, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand and ninety-nine of us, I 
thank you for your play, Mr. Walter. 

I hope you’ll prove to our theatrical 
managers that George Washington’s 
advice against European entanglements 
and President Monroe’s Doctrine anent 
European occupation of things Ameri- 
can are as applicable to our theatre as 
to the policies of the State Department 
and colonization in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 









Beauty 


and Intellect 


/ 


| |] FOUND, when om 
| | I met Margaret 

Greene at the Hotel 
Algonquin the other day, and 
asked her to have tea with me while we 
went over current humors of the time, 
including Billie Burke’s marriage to 
Flo Ziegfeld, that the niftiest place to 
have tea on Forty-fourth Street this 
side of Sherry’s, is a restaurant in 
the Algonquin. It is made up to give 
the impression that one is sitting under 
a pergola on the Acropolis at Athens, 
overlooking the ancient city and the 
Pirzus. 

Which is a delightful combination of 
the classic and solid comfort, enhanced 
by the fact that Miss Greene, who 
plays the newspaper woman in “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” has a perfect Greek 
profile. 

A Greek profile is a wonderful thing 
to have; and there are, indeed, many 
beautiful ladies in Manhattan with 
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A CHAT WITH MARGARET 
GREENE, IN WHICH MR. TEN 

EYCK DOES MOST OF THE 
TALKING 


» 


\ 


Greek profiles, as well as profiles with 
other styles of piquancy. Then there 
are many beautiful ladies also who 
have what is called the beauty of in- 
telligence, in addition to, or making up 
for a slight deficiency in, purely phys- 
ical beauty. There is also a very dif- 
ferent kind of attractiveness from these 
two, called intellectual beauty: but the 
greatest of them all is still another 
kind (I am afraid I am mixing you a 
little; but forget the others, now, and 
think only of this one), intelligent 
beauty. 

Miss Greene suggested the idea of 
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intelligent beauty. I forget just of what 
remark it was apropos; but it was 
apropos of something so interesting 
that I have forgotten what it was and 
remember only that I was very much 
interested. Which is a compliment, not 
a slam. When you become intensely 
interested in a person, you know your- 
self you never pay the slightest at- 
tention to what she is saying; you just 
watch her talk. 

When Miss Greene made the remark 
that carried the phrase, I looked up 
from my tea-cup and gazed into the 
perspective the artist had put upon the 
wall for me to gaze along, and the idea 
occurred to me that I had come in 
contact with more or less of a new 
idea, and, speaking generally and at the 
same time to the point, I should say 
that the idea was more new than less 
so. Miss Greene followed my gaze, and 
then I looked at her. One of the rea- 
sons why IJ had called her atten- 
tion to the wall painting when 
we had first come into the 4 
place was to get her to look 
at it so that I could study 
her profile. 

Intelligent beauty! One 
of those expressions which 
hold a world of thought. 

As I remarked to Miss 
Greene: 

“That is a_marvel- 
ous expression. It 
holds the two uncon- 4 
querable attributes ie 
of all humanity— (4g 


MARGARET GREENE, 
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intellect and beauty. With intellect, 
man is made capable of carrying out 
the orders which woman with her 
beauty imposes upon him, and the re- 
sult is the building up of cities, the 
spanning of continents with railroads, 
the dis- covery of new 
archipelagoes 

and of cra- 

ters in the 

moon. It 

holds all 

of the 

mystery 


union 
all that is 
feminine | 
with all 
that i 
mascu- 
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line—beauty and intellect—beauty and 
intellect—the two things that have ever 
clung to each other, sung to each other, 
made music and shaken the world to- 
gether—and destroyed each other. It is 
the mystery of love, of that dark flower 
of passion which blooms no man can 
tell why, no woman can tell when, but 
which blooms, sometime, in the heart of 
every being!” 

I settled back in my chair, sighed, 
lighted a cigarette, gazed at the painted 
peristyle of the Pantheon, with a feel- 
ing of comfortable intellectuality. 

“T don’t quite understand you,” re- 
marked Beauty, looking at me quizzic- 
ally, a bit of buttered toast poised be- 
tween. her fingers. 

Now it is a truism amongst novelists 
(at least the few I have read) that 
women love to be misunderstood, while 
men hate to be. 

Why didn’t she understand me? My 
intellect felt the shock of injured 
vanity. 

“Don’t you really understand?” I 
asked. I felt that I had been stupid. 

“No,” she answered. “What do you 
mean by saying that man’s intellect 
makes him ‘capable of carrying out the 
orders woman’s beauty imposes upon 
him ?”.” 

“Dear lady,” I replied, “hearken unto 
my words of wisdom and you will 
know many things—amongst them, why 
the suffrage movement is an absurdity 
per se. When a man-child is born into 
the world, he does some three or four 
things. He eats, drinks, yells and kicks. 
As the male child groweth unto boy- 
hood, he continues to love to eat and 
to drink, and while, save in individual 
cases, he does less yelling, his propen- 
sity for kicking becomes an acute con- 
dition. He also develops a liking for 
coming home covered with mud, blood, 
slime, dust and grass stains, to his 
mother’s dismay and his father’s amuse- 
ment (showing the kinship between the 
two males) and of hopping street-cars, 
blowing peas at bow windows with pea- 
shooters, and living in sundry other 
ways the life of a predatory bandit. 
He is instinctively a destructive animal. 
Becoming a youth, he is sent away to 
school, and there he permits an un- 
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imaginative faculty to cram Latin, 
Greek and the mathematics into his 
cranium at stated times, as a price for 
later indulging his lust for conflict on 
the baseball and football field to his 
heart’s content. Thus he is ‘educated.’ 

“Usually after he leaves school he 
spends a length of time wandering 
about from job to job, trying to find 
himself and figure out a method of 
combining his craving for adventure 
with a system of earning a living. The 
most unimaginative soon succumb and 
become milliners, druggists, theatrical 
managers, restaurant keepers, maga- 
zine editors, or waiters, and content 
themselves with buying apartment 
buildings and municipal bonds: the 
rare individual becomes a soldier of 
fortune, a tramp, an opium fiend, a 
genius, a Senator or an elusive matter 
of interest to the police. 

“After a time there comes into the 
life of each man at least one great pas- 
sion for Beauty as it lives before his 
eyes in the being of some woman. Upon 
the outcome and the results of that pas- 
sion, his destiny hangs by the silken 
thread of her fancy. 

“To the average—the unimaginative 
—man, though his passion be the 
greatest thing of his lifetime, it is yet 
a well-contained and restrained thing. 
It is a matter which he manages with 
the calm clear-headedness with which 
he manages his delicatessen store or 
his laundry. He may sing lyrics in his 
heart ; but his romance lives in his bank 
book. He marries ; and his affairs, which 
had been in the~somewhat slip-shod 
condition in which a bachelor’s always 
are, straighten up and tighten up. He 


forgets everything save the woman for 


whose care and happiness he is re- 
sponsible. Her beauty has caught him 
and chained his intellect in a net of her 
hair. He becomes a magnate: in a few 
years he controls all the delicatessen 
stores in his town or his county. Lo, 
he has served her beauty with his in- 
tellect as her beauty’s slave, and the 
minions who obey his will and live by 
the hand which signs their pay checks, 
are in reality her minions, and ‘serve 
her, and so the world goes on, with the 
intellects of men inventing and per- 
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fecting and constructing and building 
up. They are the all-powerful djinn 
which leap to miraculous accomplish- 
ment when the hand of Beauty rubs 
the brass bowl. 
“Such things are. ac- 
c Om - 
plished 
by the 
C7 pe 
of man 


wage by 
New York 


which wom- 
en marry. 
cS Ape 
there. is. a 
type which 
women love 
—anddo 
not marry. 
These are 
the men 
who write 
the legends 
of the 
‘ world and 
about whom 
its legends 
are written. 
They are 
the Anton- 
ies, the Abe- 
lards, the 
Liszts. 
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the Napoleons, and all the poets and all 
the wild restless souls, who, finding the 
world too small for them, turn it up- 
side down in their searchings for a 
greater sphere. These are the men who 
break women’s hearts—and thereby 
break their own. Theirs is the beauty 
and tragedy and the wine of life—and 
its bitter lees.” 

Miss Greene chaos her hands, 

“Splendid. More tea?” 

These women ! 

“Sugar?” she asked. 

“You don’t like what I’ve been say- 
ing,” I grumbled. “—Yes: three 
lumps.” 

“T think you have said some won- 
derfully beautiful things. Go on,” she 
insisted. 

“Shall I?” I love to be coaxed. 

“Please do,” she ordered, and rested 
her chin in her hands. 

“To men and women who have 
known the fire and the ecstasy and the 

agonies and 
madness of 
passion,” 


a ee 
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I continued, “there comes a _ great 
knowledge: the knowledge of sorrow. 
Not the sorrow that weeps and cries 
and is frantic; that is but an hysterical 
phase of passion itself, upon which 
many a romance has been shattered: 
but when a great passion has been lived 
out, there comes a knowledge of the 
futility of ever renewing the beauty of 
its first poignancy, of the impossibility 
of ever enduring ,another that could 
be one half as madly sweet, and of the 
knowledge also that nothing else in the 
whole world can ever equal what has 
been. 

“Upon the gates of the Garden of 
Daphne it was written, ‘See Daphne 
and die.’ There was nothing else for 
-man or woman to experience, in the 
opinion of the Pagan epicures, after 
the sensuous delights of that Garden 
of Beauty. But the lover knows that 
there is no sensuousness of Beauty that 
can ever warm the coldness of a heart 
that holds the ashes of dead passion. 

“Like the dawn, love comes and is 
gone forever, no man knoweth whither, 
and all the tears and all the agony of 
loneliness in all the world can never 
call it back again. I speak here of the 
passion that burns soul as well as body 
—not of that faint desire which is ours 
in company with the cat. 

“From great passions have sprung 
the most exquisite poems in all the 
world—‘The Blessed Damozel,’ ‘La 
Bella Donna Della Mia Mente,’ ‘La 
Divina Commedia,’—but the list is as 
long as despair and as interminable as 
the hours of a lonesome June. 

“It is strange; but when the sculp- 
tor’s heart is heavy and his arms are 
weak with longing to hold some form 
divine that Fate has taken from them, 
and his eyes are misted and blinded 
with the red drops of his: heart distilled 
to golden tears, there is a divinity that 
guides his hand, so that with blind eyes 
and faltering fingers he carves immor- 
tal lines that shame technique, that cause 
the masters to catch their breath at 
such sheer beauty, and the multitude to 
stand and gaze, entranced, and not 
know why. 

“Genius has been defined as ‘a 
capacity. for taking infinite pains.’ I 
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would rather describe it as the capacity 
for suffering infinite pains, although 
the definition of it really: is simply the 
ability to produce beauty. One is, of 
course, in danger of admitting, under — 
that definition, that the mother of a 
beautiful girl or a handsome son is 
more or as much of a genius as the 
sculptor, the painter -or the poet, if it 
were not for the fact that one must 
also admit that God is the one who has 
the say in determining the beauty of 
boys and girls, as He does in making 
beautiful gilded tigers, and nice fuzzy- 
wuzzy bears; and the mother’s share is 
naught but the pain of bearing them. 
The sculptor and his two brothers, on 
the other hand, produce with the con- 
scious effort of. creation, things of 
beauty out of such dissonances as the 
English language, chunks of marble and 
scattered colors on a palette. 

“So, woman and woman’s beauty and 
man’s passion for her beauty and for 
her, have wrought more beautiful 
things for the world to look upon and 
to make men think, than any other 
agencies combined. He who dips his 
pen in the sunshine of a glorious and 
unclouded youth, writes gloriously and 
beautifully, for the ears of men to - 
hear: but he who dips his stylus into 
his own heart’s blood, writes truthfully 
and magically for the hearts of men to 
hear.” ; 

I stopped and fingered my teaspoon 
absently. I became fascinated by the 
caryatids in the painting of the 
Acropolis. 

Margaret Greene smiled softly and 
looked at me. 

“T love to hear men talk about them- 
selves—and you do it wonderfully!” 
she murmured. 

“Do you mean to insinuate,” I 
answered coldly, “that you think I have 
been talking about myself?” 

“Of course.” 

She laughed. - 

“Poor boy!” she added. 

“Miss Greene,” I advised her gravely. 
“the only two unromantic things about 
women is. their literalness and their 
love of money. Do you think that this 
has been a disquisition upon my own 
experiences ?” P 
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one would seem to control you.” 

“IT am as free as the vagrant 
breeze,” I maintained with 
conviction. 


“It is «generally 
known,” remarked 
Miss Greene un- 
abashed, “that there 








































are only “Ah, yes,” she replied. 
three “Free as the breeze—and 
things a the chains that bind you, 
man talks though finer than gos- 
about—him - samer, are stronger 


than steel, What has 
this, beauty done with 
her slave, that intellect of 
yours ?” 

“T have written the. 
most beautiful love 
letters—” I pro- 
tested eagerly. 
“And have also 
quarreled over 
the long dis- 
tance tele- 


self, his busi- 
ness and his girl. 
Intricacies are a part of 
your business: but they are 
not necessarily restricted to 
the psychology of love. Con- 
sequently, I suspect—” 

“Do not, I pray you, 
Miss Greene,” I implored. 
“TI never was in love in 
my life.” 

“People who have / i 


never been in love,” phone—” she 
Miss Greene an- laughed. : 
swered imperturb- “How did 


you know—” 
I began, for 
the moment 


ably, “can talk well 
on the subject if they 
are gifted in that regard 


and have read the right forget- 
books: but what you’ve ting myself. 

been talking about isn’t , “Aha! How 
written in books—it’s / did you 


know!” she 
parried swiftly. 
She’d caught 


written right there.” (. 9) 
And she pointed across ; ~~ 
the tea-cups straight at / 
my heart. Shameless 
woman ! 

“We are quite a 
distance from ‘intelli- 
gent beauty,’” I re- 
minded. 

“Not at all,” she 
replied. “I am the 
intelligent beauty. 
You are the unre- 
generate, egotistic- 
al, = unintelligent 
male. However, 
you have con- 
vinced me of one 
fact. There is no 
need for votes for 
women if each one 
could control a 
man and his vote 
as efficiently and 


me. 
And then we both 
laughed. 
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MISS GREENE SUG- 
GESTED THE IDEA 
OF INTELLIGENT 
BEAUTY .. . WHEN 
YOU'RE INTERESTED 
IN A PERSON, YOU 
NEVER PAY ATTEN- 
TION TO WHAT 
SHE IS SAYING; 
YOU JUST WATCH 
HER TALK 
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of Broadway 


STORIES OF FAMOUS AND 
NEAR-FAMOUS STAGE-FOLK 


By Rennold Wolf 





’ PON the honor of a close stu- 
U) | dent of theatrical folk, Gaby 

Deslys is a business woman. 
She may also be Gaby of the Lilies, as 
her name indicates, and she may or 
may not have given Portugal’s throne 
a shove when it was_ tottering— 
although the writer has his personal 
views on that publicity hoax—but she 
certainly, is'a woman of commercial 
astuteness. 

Ever since she received the first 
proposition to visit America, Mlle. 
Deslys has driven hard bargains. She 
has demanded a salary and perquisites 
that would be absurd were it not for 
the fact that the American public re- 
sponds at least once to the sensational. 
There are no flaws in Gaby’s contracts. 
One might even say there are no flies 
on them. She is in the habit of getting 
all that she sets out to get, plus a few 
extra thousand and transportation for 
a maid thrown in. 

As luminous evidence of Mlle. 
Gaby’s business astuteness, a recent 
transaction with her booking agent is 
worthy of record. Her contract with 
the Shuberts was about to expire, when 
the latter proposed a renewal for a 
number of weeks, for the purpose of 
presenting her in “The Belle of Bond 
Street.” Another important factor in 
the production was to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle, and the Shuberts re- 














lied quite as much upon their drawing 
power as they did upon Gaby’s. 

At the eleventh hour, the Castles 
changed their plans, and the production 
of “The Belle of Bond Street” seemed 
likely to be abandoned. With the sus- 
picious disposition of most foreign 
players, Mile. Deslys began to worry 
over the fulfillment: of her contract. 
She did not mean to release the Shu- 
berts simply because their plans had 
gone astray. In search of advice she 
telegraphed her representative in the 
H. B. Marinelli office in New York to 
come to Boston and confer with her. 

The agent, who merely looked after 
her bookings, was out of the city at the 
time and did not respond, and Gaby 
submitted her contract to an attorney. 
The latter advised her that it was valid 
and operative, and charged her one 
hundred dollars for the consultation. 
Do you think that Gaby personally 
stood this fee? Mon dieu, non! Also, 
not on your Lily. 

At the regular settlement between 
her and her agent for the latter’s com- 
missions on her salary, according to 
agreement, Mlle. Deslys calmly de- 
ducted one hundred dollars from his 
fees, arguing that as her agent he was 
required to advise ~her in all business 
matters, and that, since he was not 
available, he should reimburse her for 
the amount expended. 
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DUNN MAKES A SLIGHT ERROR although that same actor 

GAIN must Edwin W. Dunn—the “W” has played successfully 

standing for Waistcoat—be mentioned. in many difficult rdles 

the Chronicles. Mr. Dunn is noted for his 4& and holds an estab- 

kaleidoscopic wardrobe, his gallantry to 4 lished position in 
women and the marvelous bulletins he issues J» his profession. 

about Cohan & Harris attractions. Mr. “Gee, I don’t 

like that guy,” 

">, declared Mr. 

"\ Dunn, for- 

getting his 


GABY DESLYS ARRIVBNG IN NEW YORK AND 
(BELOW) AFTER HER ARRIVAL - 


polish for our unlucky moment. 
“No?” answered the woman. 
“T think he is terrible,” Dunn 


Phetspeaph a continued. “I wonder where 


by Hatton 


Cohan and Harris dug him 
up. Let’s find his 
name.” 

“Tt’s Lincoln J. Plum- 
: mer,” said the woman, 

Dunn awhile ago was called out %F*"ge\ without referring to the 

of the city to attend the premiére ), program. feos 

of the Cohan and Harris pro- ~~ “Never heard of him,” de- 

duction of a play by George V. c = clared Dunn, “and never want 

Hobart. The first performance {° — to again. He’s the most terrible 

was given in Parsons’ Theatre, ve a 3 actor I ever saw.” 

Hartford, and as Mr. Dunn Y @ When the performance 

took his seat, he recognized by _ @ Beep ended, Dunn loitered in the 

his side a woman who had ac- 2 = foyer, the woman still by his 
companied the organization eee side. Mr. Hobart, flushed with 
from New York, and whom. he }” a excitement, approached. 
believed to be Mrs. Hobart. ; “Well, how do you think 

It would be unlike Mr. Dunn (a it went?” asked the hopeful 
not to be entertaining under Ga author. 

those conditions. He opened a “Your wife and I both 

program and handed it to the woman enjoyed it very much,” re- 

beside him, showed her the monogram plied Dunn, indicating his 
on his handkerchief, told her where he \4 companion. 
bought his shirts, and delivered a “My wife! 
monologue on the decadence of the i> claimed Hobart. 
drama. She listened with fortitude. \ “Sure,” said 

As: the play progressed, Mr. Dunn JQ \ Dunn. “She sat 
commented upon the players. One _«<¢ a Whites New ¥ork ~j next me this even- 
in particular jarred on his nerves, ing.” 


EDWIN WALLACE 
DUNN 


1"? 


ex- 
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“Why, that isn’t my wife,” declared _footlights. He developed 
Hobart. from phy- (= Sician to press- 
“No,” replied the woman, “Iam Mrs. agent by # easy stages, and 
Lincoln J. Plummer.” it was Que while promoting 
a series of newspaper 

WILSON STILL REGRETS IT syn di- cate articles 

pe by Sarah 

UT Dunn’s dilemma was mild to the i Bern- 
one into which J. Victor Wilson ¥ hardt 
plunged at about the same time. Wilson, that 
if you don’t happen to know it, is the the in- 
only combination physician and press- cident 
agent at large. At the present time he to which 
‘is promoting publicity at the Strand, this 
Broadway’s newest and biggest theatre, C hron - 
and because until lately he was a prac- icle  re- 
ticing physician, he is called upon to fers. oc- 
minister during performances to all curred. 
emergency cases on either side of the He was 














Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York 
MR. MAUDE AND HIS DAUGHTER, MARGERY MAUDE 
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making a tour of the newspaper offices in 
the principal cities, endeavoring to place 
the Bernhardt articles where they would 
do him the most pecuniary good. 

At that time he was not in close touch 
with theatrical affairs, and when he en- 
tered the office of the Pittsburgh Leader, 
and sent his card to Alexander P. Moore, 
the managing editor, he did not know that 
Mr. Moore had become Lillian Russell’s 
ultimate husband. Nor was he aware that 
Miss Russell was the author of syndicated 
newspaper articles on the subject of 
beauty. 

Mr. Moore granted Wilson an audience 
in a querulous mood. 

“T’ve got the greatest thing in news- 
paper syndicate stuff the country has ever 
seen,’ began Wilson. “A series of 
articles by Sarah’ Bern- 
hardt.” 

“They’re no good,” re- 
marked Moore. 

“No good!” exclaimed 
Wilson. “She’s the biggest 
actress of her time.” 

“That may be,” replied Mr. 

Moore, “but 

we’re not 

much inter- 

ested in her 

over here 

—at least 

not in 

that way. 

Now a 

series of 

articles by 

Lillian Rus- 

sell would 

amount tO mMISs BAYES SING- 
something. ING ONE OF HER 

‘*Pooh!’’ pases 
exclaimed Wilson. 

“What did you say?” de- 
manded Mr. Moore. 

“T said ‘Pooh!’ and I re- 
peat it,” declared Wilson 
stoutly. “Mme. Bernhardt 
writes these articles her- 
self. That’s more than 
Lillian Russell can do.” 

“That isn’t true,” in- 
sisted Mr. Moore, begin- 
ning to betray his annoy- 
ance. “I know positively 





NORA BAYES IN VAUDE- 
VILLE 


that Miss Russell 
writes them.” 
“Well, well,” 
said Wilson, “I 
didn’t know that 
‘Lil’ could write 
anything.” 
Photograph by At that pre- 
Gould & Mars ¢C1se moment 
RO hegge ath 
e Leader 
aia office. He left 
more rapidly than he 
had entered, and he 
did not take the ele- 
vator. Later that even- 
ing, when he opened 
his eyes in his room 
at the hotel, and 
found a friend stand- 
ing over him, he 
said: 
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“Tt serves me right for not foresee- 
ing that Lillian Russell -was sure to 
marry again.” 


ZIEGFELD PLAYED A TRICK 


J? IS not generally known that the 
Billie Burke-F. Ziegfeld, Jr., 
nuptials were precipitated by an ingen- 
ious trick practiced by the happy bride- 
groom. 

Mr. Ziegfeld’s courtship had been 
ardent and incessant ever since he first 
met Miss Burke at the New Year’s 
Eve ball of the Sixty Club in the Hotel 
Astor. And Miss Billie Barkis Burke 
was willin’, although she wasn’t in the 
least certain how long she ought to 
defer the ceremony, for professional 
reasons. 

With commendable zeal, considering 
the prize at stake, Mr. Ziegfeld regu- 
larly and fervently urged a date for 
the wedding. They were still discuss- 
ing this important question the Sun- 
day preceding the ceremony, on the 
veranda of Miss Burke’s wonderful 
country home, near Hastings, N. Y. 
The fair young actress maintained that 
the ceremony should be deferred until 
after her tour ended in the summer. 
Mr. Ziegfeld pleaded for an immediate 
union. Miss Burke continued to be coy 
and reluctant, like money. At length, 
after a moment’s reflection, Mr. Zieg- 
feld said: 

“T’ve an idea; we'll leave it to fate, 
or luck, if you choose.” 

“Go on,” cooed Miss Burke. 

“Do you see those sand-flies buzzing 
around by that shrub?” continued. Mr. 
Ziegfeld. “We'll go near them, and 
each of us thrust out our right hand. 
The one who attracts the greater num- 
ber of flies to the hand in—let us say— 
five minutes by my watch, sets the 
date.” : 

“That sounds fair,” admitted Miss 
Burke, “and I’m always being pestered 
by flies, so I have an advantage.” 

“Excuse me just a moment,” said 
Mr. Ziegfeld, disappearing into, the 
house. 

Back to the butler’s pantry, with 
which he was familiar; dashed Mr. 
Ziegfeld. In a moment he had smeared 


the back of his hand with honey, and 
in another moment he had wiped it 
dry enough to escape detection. But the 
flavor and the fragrance remained. 

“Now for it,” he commanded, when 
he returned. 

For the ensuing five minutes Mr. 
Ziegfeld and ‘tis affianced might have 
been observed in the ridiculous sport 
of holding out their right hands invit- 
ingly to a swarm of sand-flies. To the 
everlasting disgrace of those insects it 
must be related that they showed a 
decided preference for Mr. Ziegfeld. 
In the first two minutes five had 
alighted on his extended fist and but 
one on Miss Burke’s. 

“There can’t be many males in that 
swarm,” remarked Miss Burke pout- 
ingly. 

“Tt isn’t that,” replied Mr. Ziegfeld 
gallantly. “Flies haven’t got. any 
sense.” 

Of course, deceitful man won. Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s gross catch was eight, and 
Miss Burke’s only two. Absolutely 
without a qualm of conscience Mr. 
Ziegfeld named the date as the follow- 
ing Saturday, after the matinée per- 
formance. He did not confess his trick- 
ery to Miss Burke until the Hoboken 
clergyman had made retreat impos- 
sible. 

’ Of course, Miss Burke forgave him. 
Wives alwrys do, early in the honey- 
moon. 


THEY NO LONGER SPEAK 


"THE foregoing logically reminds one 

that Mr. Ziegfeld and Julian 
Mitchell, formerly his stage director 
par excellence, no longer speak. . 

The coldness between manager and 
chief assistant has been growing for a 
year or more. It reached the point of 
frigidity about the time of the pro- 
duction of the “Follies,” a year ago. 
Disputes arose over the distribution 
of the glory. There is no doubt that 
Mitchell likes credit for his work, and 
there also is no doubt that with a cer- 
tain form of musical number he is the 
greatest stage director of our time. 

But Ziegfeld, who owns the 
“Follies,” also possesses ideas, and, 
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he too is not averse to recog- 
nition. Formerly Mitchell 
staged all of the Ziegfeld 
output under a yearly ar- 
rangement whereby he 
received a weekly stipend 
of robust proportions, no 
matter if there happened 

to be no immediate need of 
his services. 

As Mitchell became dis- 
trustful of his employer, he 
transferred his allegiance to 
Klaw & Erlanger, who, as part 
owners of the “Follies,” loaned his 
services to Ziegfeld. The argu- 
ments between manager and di- 
rector during the rehearsals a 
year ago were loud and lasting. 
For intervals of several days the 
two did not exchange greetings, 
and sotto voce mutterings from 
each indicated the rumblings of 
a volcano about to erupt. 

The complete breach came 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL AT HER SUMMER HOME 


over the rights to the glory for 
having suggested and staged 
the military number, with 
its Panama Canal setting, 
which brought the first act 

of the “Follies” to a rous- 

ing climax. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
beyond any question, laid 


Photograph by Photograph by Moffett 
Bangs, New York Studio, Chicago 


JULIAN LILLIAN 
MITCHELL RUSSELL - 


claim to its origin. Mitchell strenu- 
ously insisted that in conception and 
execution the number was entirely 
his. 

For these reasons the agile Leon 
Errol is the stage director of the 
current “Follies.” In announcing this 
fact, Ziegfeld took occasion to state 
that in reality Errol, and not 
Mitchell, had staged the wonder- 
ful dance numbers of previous 
years. 

The two warriors met by chance 
one afternoon recently when I hap- 
pened to be an onlooker. Mitchell 
was waiting in A. L. Erlanger’s 
outer office when Ziegfeld bounced 
in. Of course, he bounced right out 
again, and he spent the next fifteen 
minutes in strutting back and forth 
past the open door, and glaring at 
Mitchell. The latter glared back with 
equal venom in his eyes. 

Thus far, no casualties. 


TAKING IN AARONS 


ALTHOUGH Alfred E. Aarons, 

the Rialto’s most spectacular 
exhibit, has now established a ‘repu- 
tation for personal reform and up- 
lift, he is still a sort of human 
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dictograph when the sound to be re- 
corded is the rustle of a skirt. Thus it 
was that in the restaurant of the Hotel 
Knickerbocker the other noon, Mr. 
Aarons was sadly taken in by Sophye 
Bernard, prima donna. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Bernard 
and Aarons are cousins, although since 
Miss Bernard was a child in arms 
Aarons has seen little of her. She, how- 
ever, remembered him, and as she sat 
in the Knickerbocker lunching with her 
agent, she recognized him at a table 
near by. 

She looked straight at her relative, 
who clearly did not remember her. 
Aarons, however, is ever alert to femi- 
nine beauty, and since Miss Bernard, 
~ always a dashing brunette, had re- 
turned from a long tour with a 1914 
model figure and a style of architecture 
that had been passed by the National 
Board of Censors, he smiled. 

“T believe he thinks he is flirting with 
me,” said Miss Bernard. 


Surely enough, Aarons at this point 


raised his glass of tipple to his lips, 
and over its brim signified with his 
eyes that he was drinking Miss Ber- 
nard’s health. Miss Bernard smiled her 
thanks, and Aarons became embold- 
ened. Again and again he lifted his 
glass to the prima donna, accentuating 
his meaning by various grimaces and 
facial wig-wagging. 

“T think I'll give him a jolt,” re- 
marked Miss Bernard, who uses a 
Western form of expression. 

Immediately she arose and ap- 
proached Aarons’ table. The restaurant 
was filled with the usual Broadway 
luncheon crowd, and Aarons’ discom- 
fiture was at once made manifest. His 
face grew red, and he turned away 
from the glance of this supposed 
stranger, who, judging from her bold- 
ness, might subject him to an amatory 
attack for which the Knickerbocker at 
noon was not the ideal place. 

“Hello, Al,” greeted Miss Bernard, 
as she drew near. 

“Great heavens!” groaned Aarons. 

“Why don’t you ask me to sit?” de- 
manded the prima donna. 

“Why, I—I—” stammered Aarons. 

“Of course, you know me,” persisted 
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Miss Bernard. “I could see by your 
manner that you did. Surely you 
wouldn’t smile at a stranger.” 

“Yes—that is—why, not exactly, 
but—” replied the confused Aarons, his 
face now a glowing red. 

“Well, aren’t you going to kiss me 
after all these years?” inquired the 
cruel young woman. 

“I don’t wish to appear rude,” ex- 
plained Aarons, “but really this is 
not—” 

“Oh, give your cousin Sophye a lit- 
tle kiss,” urged Miss Bernard. 

Then Aarons regained consciousness. 
Just what he said may not be repeated 
in these Chronicles, which are devoted 
exclusively to high-brow matters and 


the general uplift. If it will assist the 


reader’s imagination, however, let it be 
known that his two first words were, 
“T'll be—” 


NORA BAYES PLANS REVENGE 


[tT WAS ‘during a dance given in the 

big ballreem of the Hotel Astor 
that Nora Bayes recited an incident 
of her past hitherto withheld from the 
world. She was lounging back on a 
sofa which stood in the promenade 
behind the first tier of boxes, when 
an unmistakable glance of scorn from 
a prominent. actress in a box moved 
her to speak. 

The actress in question is a star 
of numerous candle-power, who for a 
year or more has been enjoying ex- 
ceptional success. Her husband, the 
host of a party of friends with her, 
is equally distinguished. 

“Did you see the look that woman 


.gave me?” asked Miss Bayes of those 


nearest her. “That’s the second time 
she ‘has done that to-night. No less than 
a dozen times she has déliberately 
evaded an introduction to me, and she 
hasn’t always done it kindly. I can’t 
understand her motive. 

“One of these days, when the right 
opportunity comes, I shall tell her some- 
thing which will open her eyes. Long 
before she had met her husband, he 
proposed to me. I didn’t accept him— 
oh, I don’t marry them all—and he 
was most persistent. I can remember 
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now the words of his proposal, and 
in the light of his present eminence 
they would sound funny. 

“Some time, when the right audience 
is- within hearing, I’m going to tell that 
woman that she can thank me for the 
present soft spot she is occupying.” 


MAUDE AS A TURKEY-TROTTER 


At THE dinner given 
by the Friars 

to the English 

actor, Cyril 

Maude, on 

the eve 

of his 

sail- 


ing home, 
one of the 
speakers re- 
ferred to him 
as follows: 
“Mr. Maude’s 
visit has been a con- 
tinuous whirl of parties and 
dances. Having seen him in 


his entire repertory, I can truthfully 


state that he is England’s greatest 
turkey-trotter.” 

It would, indeed, be difficult to de- 
termine whether Mr. Maude’s social or 
artistic success in New York was the 
greater. From the day of his arrival 
he was overwhelmed with invitations 
to social gatherings of more or less 
distinction, and so often were dinners 
tendered him that another speaker at 
the same banquet remarked: 

“That’s the reason Mr. Maude has 


CHARLOTTE DAVIES 
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been able to save so much money in 
America—he hasn’t paid any board. 
He is positive that he will be able to 
accumulate a million dollars here, if 
his digestion holds out.” 

It was as a turkey-trotter par excel- 
lence and a tangoist de luxe that Mr. 
Maude gained favor in New York, 
quite as much as by his delightful act- 

‘ing in “Grumpy.” The 
turkey-trot was a new 
form of diversion 

to him when he 

arrived, but 

a few ses- 

sions with 

the Six- 

ty Club 


at Sher- 

ry’s, a pri- 

vate lesson 

or two and 
clandestine 

rehearsals with his 
daughter, Margery 
Maude, developed an _ex- 
pertness which made him 
eagerly sought as a partner by the most 
exacting of Broadway’s fancy steppers. 
On the Saturday night before his de- 
parture, despite the irksome demands of 
two performances of “Grumpy,” Mr. 
Maude remained with the Sixty Club 
until the breakfast hour. He had scarce- 
ly time to bathe and hold a dress re- 
hearsal of his speech of gratitude to 
the Friars before it was time for him 
to report at the big dinner. And at the 
latter affair the Maude influence was 
felt. On former occasions the Friars 
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have always brought their gatherings to 
a close with a vaudeville bill. On this 
night, following the post-prandial pyro- 
technics, the big room was cleared, and 
dancing was announced. 

From midnight until three-thirty in 
the morning Mr. Maude-did not miss 
a dance. Except when the center of the 
floor was preémpted briefly by Daniel 
Frohman, who has developed an amaz- 
ing agility and an equally amazing con- 
fidence in his equilibrium, Mr. Maude 
shimmered in the spotlight. . 

Yes, there is no doubt that Cyril 
Maude was a social triumph in New 
York. To quote again one.of the 
speakers : 

“Cyril Maude single-handed has ac- 
‘complished more than thousanaz of his 
ancestors accomplished—he has con- 
quered America. Our suggestion to 
England is that if ever again she aspire 
to capture New York she send over, 
not Lord Cornwallis and an army, but 
Cyril Maude and a spotlight.” 


PETER PANS SHOCK ’EM 


Out of the goodness of her heart 
Maude Adams has been touring 


following her New 


New England, 
York engagement in “The Legend of 
Leonora.” Miss Adams, as doubtless 
you have suspected, is exceedingly ten- 
der hearted. Last winter she was booked 
in the New England cities to present 


“Peter. Pan,” but Charles Frohman, 
mindful of his star’s health, canceled 
that part of the tour, in order to give 
her a brief rest before beginning  re- 
hearsals of “Leonora.” 

Miss Adams, of course, is one of the 
most desirable attractions in the the- 
atre, and the disappointed New Eng- 
land managers did not permit her to 
forget that fact. Throughout her long 
engagement at the Empire they 
pleaded with her by letter to give them 
a supplemental tour, urging that times 
were bad and that only such attractions 
as “Peter Pan,” with its attendant big 
receipts, made it possible for them to 
pay their rent. 

Every word conveyed a tear to Miss 
Adams’ sympathetic eyes, and, instead 
of going immediately to her Long Is- 


land haven of rest, she assembled her 
Peter Pans, and set forth through New 
England. 

It was while journeying through 
Massachusetts one Sunday on this er- 
rand of mercy, that a party of strait- 
laced New England matrons entered 
the “Peter Pan” special car, on their 
way through the train to the dining 
car. They soon discovered that they 
were in the presence of actors and ac- 
tresses, and their startled movement in 
drawing their skirts closely around them 
as they made their way through the 
aisle left no reason to misunderstand 
the contempt they felt for player-folk. 

From her drawing-room Miss Adams 
looked on tolerantly. She did not com- 
ment on the rudeness of the New Eng- 
land folk, but others less complacent 
took the incident to heart. 

“They apparently think we are con- 
scienceless,” said one of the actors. 
“Let’s give them a real shock.” 

In the company is an exceedingly 
bright child, named Helen MacDonald, 
who stands out conspicuously in the 
role of ’Liza. She was placed on one 
side of a table between the seats, and 
a villainous-looking actor who portrays 
one of the pirates was stationed oppo- 
site her. A watch was kept on the din- 
ing-car door, and when the scornful 
women returned, the child and the man, 
equipped with the necessary cards and 
chips, were made to appear to be play- 
ing poker. The conversation of the by- 
standers, intended for the shocked ears 
of the intruders, related to vast sums 
of money which the child and her op- 
ponent were presumably wagering on 
their respective hands. 

When the strangers had fled in ter- 
ror, little Miss MacDonald’s cards 
were inspected, and it was discovered 
that she thought they had been play- 
ing “Old Maid,” the only card game 
with which she was familiar. 


AWFUL MOMENT AT HAMMERSTEIN’S 


VEN the placid William Hammer- 
stein almost gave way to an outburst 
of emotion at the Victoria Theatre one 
afternoon this spring when a harrow- 
ing incident, which might have frac- 
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tured all three of the dramatic unities, 
tock place. 

The headliner for the week, if you 
please, was none other than Charlotte 
Davies, who first. gained fame by pos- 
ing for the picture of “Innocence” 
which now adorns art store windows, 
and subsequently clinched her distinc- 
tion by becoming a party in a divorce 
action. That combination was irresist- 
ible to Hammerstein, and, although 
Miss Davies had never before been on 
the stage, he engaged her at a large 
salary, and gave her prominence over 
a half-dozen seasoned and popular vet- 
erans on the bill. 

Miss Davies had no further contribu- 
tion to offer art, apparently, than the 
curves which had gained her success in 
the pose of “Innocence.” A platform, 
velvet curtains and a pink union suit 
were her other accoutrements. Thus 
equipped, Mr. Hammerstein badé@ her 
to sprawl twice a day upon the car- 
peted floor of the platform, in a series 
of misnamed poses under the guise of 
art, and to call at the manager’s office 
Saturday night for her hire. 

There were unholy and unregenerate 
persons in the audience whose appreci- 
ation of art was not so keen as Mr. 
Hammerstein’s, and they displayed a 
tendency to snicker at the ever- broad- 
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ening revelations of the model, as she 
struck first one, and then another posi- 
tion best calculated to exhibit her 
charms. It was, therefore, in sight of 
an audience almost on the verge of an 
outbreak that Miss Davies, in one of 
her most generous poses, was horror- 
stricken by the appearance of a mouse 
that had wandered from his hiding- 
place to the platform, quite unmindful 
mg he was menacing the cause of up- 
1it. : 

There was a moment of awful sus- 
pense, suffered most intensely by the 
model. It was her duty to be statuesque, 
but the quiver that ran over her frame 
showed its undulations even through 
the union suit. Her attitude—that of a 
Roman maiden gazing into a bath—was 
not one to make escape easy. 

The mouse crept nearer, and again 
the wavy motion of the union suit be- 
trayed Miss Davies’ emotion. He gath- 
ered himself together is if to spring; 
the statue began to wobble, when— 
Excelsior!—from the wings came 
Loney Haskell, the Victoria’s general 
factotum and handy man, armed with 
a broom, and the rascally rodent fled. 
The velvet curtains were drawn amid 
thunders of applause. 

Art had triumphed again at Hammer- 
stein’s. ; 
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A SPIRITUAL PREPARATION 


‘A 


HIGHLAND minister,” relates Harry Lauder, “who was a very pompous 
man, came to a shepherd’s house to baptize a child. 


“ ‘Are you prepared?’ he inquired of the fond and proud parent. 
“Ou ay, munnister,’ was the quick reply. ‘I hae got a grand ham for the 


, 


tea. 


“The minister gave him an impatient look, and said in a thunderous tone: 


“*T mean spiritually prepared.’ 


“*Of coorse I am,’ replied the Scotchman. ‘I got twa bottles o’ first-class 
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whisky from th’ inn. 
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Lillian 
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~~ |EN and women prove their 
M | intellectual power by their 
work: they express the color 


of their souls in their dress, Dress is a 
far more important matter than most 
people of serious intent are apt to admit 
or imagine. Old Polonius, who would 
have been a wise man if he had fol- 
lowed his own wise saws, remarked that 
the “apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Aye; and always, the woman. 

About a century back it became a 
custom in this country for men to de- 
spise dress. The spirit of democracy 
found a sort of plebeian outlet in that 
attitude of mind which is still largely 
preserved in the Middle West, where 
the Beau Brummel of the town is 
usually looked upon by the homespun 
crowd as rather effeminate, even 
though the nifty dresser prove time 
and time again that he is no such thing. 
In fact, a good appearance is the first 
outward sign of self-respect, and no 





man can be a good fighter in any of- 


life’s battles without self respect, any 
more than it is possible to concede to 
a woman all the charm of her sex if 
she lacks in interest in dainty laces, 
filmy lingerie, soft cloths from Cash- 
mere and rustling silks from China, ' 
One of the most important, and 
usually considered most frivolous at- 
tributes of the modern theatre has been 
its ‘work in introducing fashions. The 
traveling theatrical company brings the 
fashions of the day to North Yakima 








Editor’s Note: Lillian 
Keller is a Kentucky girl who is 
considered one of the most at- 
tractive as well as one of the best 
dressed young women on the 
stage. In fact, she was chosen fer 
the part of Ethel in “Peg O’ My 
Heart’ because, in addition to her 
ability as an actress, she was ca- 
pable of dressing the part herself. 
The seven. young women playing 
Ethel in the seven “Peg O’ My 
Heart” companies, were selected 
because they are the seven most 
stylish young women on our stage. 




















and San Diego, upon living men and 
women, which is very different from 
reading about them in a magazine, or 
seeing them in moving pictures. 

The managers of New York pro- 
ductions always make it a point to 
have “ze ver-r-re-e latest” from Paris 
for each production, no matter how 
much the information may cost from 
special correspondence or cable, and, 
as a matter of fact, New York really 
learns the latest fashions of the Boule- 
vard from the people of the stage be- 
fore the imported fashion plate has 
arrived. 

Why the matter of dressing well 
should be frowned upon by many is 
something which I have never been able 
to understand. It is true that there are 
those who are so born with the gift 
of style that they can wear rags with 
an air. These spirits, however, are few 
and far between. For the common 
man and woman—the average man 
and the average woman, if I may use 
that term, although anyone who knows 
men and women knows that there is no 
such thing as an average in human- 
ity—style is a matter of cultivation, 
not of birth; and dress is the outward 
and visible and best representation of 
it. 

Just what style is, is hard to define. 
Fashions change with climate and the 
centuries; there are different fashions 
to-day in every land: yet style remains 
the same. We read of Julius Czsar 
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that he: was a 
dandy. The same ac- 
counts come down of 
Alcibiades. Both were 


frowned upon by the. 


wiseacres of their 
time for it. -Both, 
however, were the 
ablest men of their 
times. George Wash- 
ington’s elegan- 
cies brought criticisms 
from his less aristo- 
cratic neighbors. 

Who can tell why 
trousers that are per- 
fectly and faultlessly 
round are objects to 
be deprecated to-day, 
while trousers that 
have been pressed till 
they represent the gen- 
eral surface topog- 
raphy of a razor 
blade; are absolutely 
de rigeur? Neverthe- 
less, such is the fact, 
and it is as unchange- 
able a dictum while it 
lasts as the laws of 
nature. 


As a character in ~ 


one of the plays in 
New York says, 
“Every woman 
knows that it~is bet- 
ter for her clothes to 
be in fashion than to 
be merely beautiful.” 
In fact, the whole 
standard of beauty 
changes with the 
fashion of the mo- 
ment. Fifty years ago, 
the costumes in an- 
cient Greek and Ro- 
man plays had a 
strong tendency to 
look like the clothes 
of the time. Nowa- 
days, when our clothes 
are ordinarily much 
more like the clothes 
of those times, classic 
costumes in the the- 
atre are nearly exact- 
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ly as they were cen- 
turies ago, at least as 
far as we can judge 
from the pictures and 
sculptures that 
have come down to 
us. 
The point that I 
wish to bring out in 
this paper is, how- 
ever, that dress 
unequivocally pro- 
claims the individual 
as well as the spirit of 
the time. 

For example, there 
is nothing on earth 
so strikingly dissimi- 
lar as the clothes of 
ordinary life which 
we wear nowadays, 
and the clothes that 
our forefathers wore 
three hundred years 
ago. At that time, the 
man of fashion wore 
ribbons at his elbows 
and at his knees. To 
have a good looking 
leg was _ absolutely 
essential to the gallant 
for the reason that his 
legs and the dressing 
thereof were a very 
large part of his cos- 


_tume. Nowadays, the 


man whd were to 
walk down the street 
with a ribbon around 
his arm or his knee, 
would be hooted. 
Masculine legs, at 
this writing, are de- 
cidedly an unknown 
quantity. 

In the dear old 
days of yore, the 
gentlemen used to 
show their shapely 
nether limbs with 
pride, and the ladies 
hid theirs under 
voluminous skirts; 
now, the ladies show 
off their bodily con- 
tour from shoulder to 




















knee, at which point their skirts 
are slit in order that their legs 
from that point down may be seen, 
encased only in that most luresome 
of all things, the feminine silk 
stocking. 

In those days, too, it was considered 
quite improper for a gentleman to be 
pushed by another gentleman in the 
street without inviting him to some 
convenient spot outside the city 
limits for a duel. 

Now, though we wear neither rib- 
bons, nor do we strut about gaily 
plumed in greens and yellows, to get 
pushed about is still common, and the 
man who would resent such a thing 
to the point of engaging in battle on 
the subject, would be considered a 
rough, ungentlemanly and urtiruly per- 
son. 

In other words, the flaring colors of 
three hundred years ago proclaimed 
the age—a gorgeous one of tremen- 
dous, highly colored events and pas- 
sions, with all worn flauriting in the 
breeze. To-day we find ‘the men pa- 
rading in solemn colors—but ah, 
though the duels are not apropos just 
now and the gaily colored clothes are 
yet to return in some coming genera- 
tion, the same men are walking Broad- 
way in long trousers who strutted on 
the Strand in velvets and laces three 
centuries ago! 

The dandy will to-day permit the 
world to glimpse at his soul through 
the medium of a pink shirt: the out- 
of-door enthusiast is an incorrigible 
carrier of a blackthorn, while the 
gentleman with esthetic taste will in- 
variably have a Windsor tie either 
around his collar or in his past some- 
where. 

There is still a type of man who 
runs ‘to perfume, and one that abhors 
silk socks in the belief that they were, 
somehow, responsible for the decline 
and fall of Rome. There is the man 
who abhors suspenders, and the man 
to whom a belt as a sole means of 
keeping up trousers is an abhorrence, 
a scandal and an effeminacy reeking 
of Gomorrah. Each fits into his par- 
ticular niche. 

There is the woman who rushes 
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after each innovation and appears on 
the street with the latest coiffure before 
the fashion magazines from which she 
culled it’ are dry from the press. 


- Then there is the woman who still 


uses the strange sleeves they wore at 
the time of the Spanish War; and 
again there is the woman who knows 
just when to cast aside the old and 
adopt the new—the woman who ‘re- 
members that old dictum of Alexander 
Pope, dandy and poet: 

Be not the first in each new style to ride, 

Nor yet the last to cast the old aside. 


Every woman knows that every 
other woman’s character is to be 
judged more surely by her clothes 
than by any other one thing. The im- 
portance of the superficial is one of 
the things which only the wise appre- 
ciate, and although in: my opinion, 
clothes are not superficialities, granting 
that they are, their importance in the 
judging of a man or woman is beyond 
question. 

The woman in the air-tight shirt- 
waist and the woman in the clinging 
Burne-Jones robe could not be con- 
genial if they tried throughout their 
whole lifetimes. It is an axiom that 
the girl whose life is all a matter of 
style will fall in love with the useless 
but stylish man, while the good- 
hearted bumpkin in the down-from- 
the-counter store clothes has no 
chance. And, after all, there is some- 
thing to be said for her. If a man has 
neither the intelligence, the power of 
observation or the _ self-respect to 
dress well, why should he expect femi- 
minity to think more of him than he 
thinks of himself? . 

The democracy which casts style to 
the. winds and mockingly labels it 
“affectation” is the same democracy 
that puts backwoods congressmen on 
committees that decide the fate of our 
merchant marine and elects saloon 
keepers and owners of brothels to our 
State Assemblies. The niceties of life 
are the-only things which make life 
worth living. The wild boar in the 
forest eats, drinks, mates, sleeps and 
has-his freedom. Wherein is the Ameri- 
can citizen or citizeness different from 
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the wild boar if that is all that democracy has to offer? 
Refinement in dress is a mark of intellectuality. Just 
as the most beautiful woman in the world is im- 
~ possible unless she: bathe, or the best man 
unshaven, unshorn and averse to baths is an 
abhorrence, so the pretender to a mental 
standard who goes about looking like a 
scarecrow, provoking laughter by his appear- 
ance from the same persons who. probably 
had pondered over his sayings, kills the goose 
of his genius and stops the production of the 
golden eggs of thought. For the world will 
laugh with a clown, and love him; but it will 

not consider his epigrams. 

For a man to spend an hour choosing a 
hat and a couple of neckties may appear to 
be a very silly thing for a man to do, and 

may strike many as a thing unworthy of 

the lordly masculine sex; yet is it not 

better for a man, whether young or old, 

to spend money on attractive scarves and 

good-looking clothes than on whisky that 

destroys the soul, and picon and grenadine that 
destroy the innards? 

Those of a religious mind show a tendency 
at times to consider dress a folly and an in- 
vention of the devil. It is a strange position to 
take- God dressed the birds and the beasts in 
beautiful feathers of varied hues, and _ soft, 
rich furs. Because man has an intellect, man 
was left to clothe hi m- 
ae self; and 


Whe, New shall he, 


then, 

the king 

Photograph of beasts, ap- 
Carl, pear less 
splendid upon 
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the planet than the humblest of his 
subjects, the humming bird, the glitter- 
ing snake, the beetle in iridescent mail 
or the moth in her soft and wondrous 
shades? 
Why should purple and 
fine linen be more of 
a folly than the af- 
fectation of sack- 
cloth and 
ashes? After 
all, those 
who dress 
well al- 
ways do 
so for 
their 
own 
honest 
self-sat- 
isfaction, 
which they 
them - 
selves 
will be 


the first to admit; while the wearers 
of sackcloth and ashes too frequently 
wear them for the sake of their adver- 
tising value. . 

It is true that Hamlet, in speaking 
of, his clothes of sable hue inti- 
mated that they did. not 
fully express what was in 
_ his mind; yet, when one 
-is in agony of soul, who 
would go forth in gay 
colors? Who would laugh 
with the springtide when 
frozen winter grips the 

heart? 
On the other hand, why 
should one be garbed as in 
sorrow when all the rest of na- 
ture is radiant with color and grace? 
Why should man walk in deathly 
black when the grass is green on the 
meadows, the wheat is saffron on the 
hillsides, and the plumes of the new 
leaves are waving into full growth 
in the south wind? Why, when 
the polar bear walks in magnifi- 
cent furs, the silver fox glides 
across the ice of the frozen 
North in his priceless coat, and 
the jaguar flashes in gold be- 
tween the tree trunks of the 
Amazonian 
jungle, 


should 
man go 
forth in sad gray 


Photograph by 
White, New York 





garb as_ though 
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the world were cooling so fast that 
all hope of further life and another 
‘spring had become dead in his heart? 

Even tears are lucent as the dew: 
The red tide of death is a glorious 
crimson. Laughter is pearl and scar- 
let. All things are lovely save only 
when the mistaken fancy of man per- 
verts them. The darkness. of the night 
is pierced by the myriad stars and the 
soft splendor of the moon. There is 
no black in nature, nor has she any 
drab and gray, for she covers the dry 
fields of winter with the immaculate 
beauty of the snow, the infinite beauty 
of whose simplicity is strangely re- 
mindful that an unending, unchanging 
eternity may be very beautiful. 

After all, why should not men and 
women be a decoration upon the face 


of the earth? Women’s style has im- 
proved wonderfully in the past dec- 
ade, and has arrived at a point of 
really artistic, if sometimes fantastic 
beauty. Men still cling to the most hid- 
eous fashion in male attire the world 
has ever known. Cannot we have— 
not a dress “reform’—but a sign that 
men are not mere manikins dressed 
in the easiest things to put on and off, 
but the lords of creation (according to 
their own admission, too,) and worthy, 
as nobles of the Kingdom of This 
World, to be habited as befit noble- 
men? With gay colors it will become a 
gay world. 

For object to it on what grounds 
you will, and urge superficiality and 
all other things, nevertheless—by their 
garb shall ye know them! 














The Faultless Histrion 


By BERTON BRALEY 


He doesn’t want his name to shine 
In glaring electricity ; 

For critics’ praise he doesn’t pine— 
He never asks publicity. 

He never seeks, with ardor keen 
Approval from the gallery ; 

He never tries to hog a scene 
Or lies about his salary. 


To be among the “writing men” 
He doesn’t care a particle; 
He never signs, with ready pen, 
* Another fellow’s article. 
He’s never jealous, never. sore 
At how men may be treating him; 
You do not hear him make a roar 
That managers are cheating him. 


He never drags from off their shelf 
His tales of triumphs glorious ; 
He never talks about himself 
With detail most laborious. 
You do not hear him tell, in tears, 
How luck and fate have harried him, 
—For he’s been dead for twenty years, 
And deep the sexton buried him! 

















—- as a-ha oe a he. 
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Bohemians and 


Bohemia—VVomen Barred! 


A TRAVELOGUE WHICH TAKES ONE 
BEYOND THE COASTS OF BOHEMIA, 


AND GIVES ONE A GLIMPSE OF 


ITS 


CAPITAL CITY AND ITS HINTERLAND 


By Ferdinand Gottschalk 


Appearing as Roland in the Winthrop Ames’ Revival of ‘ 


ee HEMIANISM is an attitude 
B | of mind which in its finest at- 
I tributes is attributable only to 


the truly great of soul. Small minds 
have been the ruin of every Bohemia 
that has ever succeeded in creating for 
itself an atmosphere; but there is no 
particular Bohemia for the true Bohe- 
mian. Like the MHohenzollern, the 
world is his field. 

Every man of real greatness has been 
a Bohemian. Abraham Lincoln is a good 
example; Napoleon, who, surrounded 
by kings, laughed at them and at the 
imperial splendor into which he cast 
himself to awe them, was another. 

No man is more truly a Bohemian 
than Thomas A. Edison, and the elusive 
spirit of Bohemianism becomes appar- 
ent the moment one comes into contact 
with all the leaders in the arts. 
Men who do great things have no time 
for the trivial, artificial observances 
which many people cultivate so pa- 
tiently. 

For some reason or other, there is a 
popular impression among Philistines 
that the Bohemian must be a person 
who, if he be a man, wears his hair 
long, a flowing Windsor tie, gets drunk 
regularly, and writes marvelous things 
or paints wonderful pictures while 
under the influence of absinthe or on 
some primrose path to the insane asy- 
lum. Then too, there is the idea that 
the Bohemian: adopts these tactics to 
drown the sorrow of his life resulting 





“The Truth’’ 


from the fact that a cold and unappre- 
ciative world refuses to recognize his 
genius. Of course, too, the cocotte is 
always a necessary part. of this 
Bohemia. 

Admitting generally that it is just as 
impossible to get along with women or 
any one woman as it is without them— 
or her—the presence of the cocotte 
may, for the sake of argument, be 
admitted into Bohemia, although it is 
a fact that Bohemia is a man’s country 
par excellence, and the advent of wom- 
en usually breaks things up. Indeed, so 
true is that, in this country where 
women are deified and God forgotten, 
that every man has to carry his 
Bohemia about in his soul, or else have 
none at all. Our women are so intent 
upon reforming everything with which 
they come into contact, except them- 
selves, that Bohemia, one of whose 
greatest charms.is the possession of 
great virtues and pleasant little faults, 
must flee them. 

In fact, Bohemia being the land of 
dreams, is essentially masculine; for 
though woman is commonly an object 
of dreams, she is far from being a 
dreamer. She is the civilizing influence 
that keeps men in cities and has caused 
fortunes to be made by haberdashers 
and manufacturers of safety razors. 
Woman dresses. for herself, and man 
dresses for woman. A city without 
women is an impossibility: so would be 
clean shaven males and males talcum- 
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powdered and dressed in broadcloth and fine linen. FERDINAND 

Can you imagine a New York street if there were ss. rng eps 

no girls in the City? pa ook davies. 
Why should one go to the trouble of shaving or Biiiese<> OF “THE 

putting on one’s clothes? A trolley car on an Eve- Gis TRUTH 

less Broadway of a summer morning would pre- 

sent gentlemen in purple pajamas smoking pipes 

en route to work, and workmen with their 

nighties tucked into their trousers doing the 

same. In all probability a bath-robe 

would become the national costume. 

Woman builds Babylon upon the ruins 

of Bohemia. When the Bohemian 

goes to call upon Eve, he leaves 

Bohemia and enters in upon the 

plains of Shinar. 


[" is plain, therefore, that 
woman has no place in 
Bohemia. This may seem a cruel 
saying ; but the truth is often bit- 
ter. That is the reason why we 
so frequently hide it from our- 
selves and try to hide it from 
those we wish to love us. The 
tragedy of life is that we always tell 
it to those we love and consequently 
lose them. 
And yet, if you gather from the 
foregoing that the Bohemian 
is a selfish man, you are ee 
very much mistaken. He £ wT fp ge Sy Photograph 
does not exclude woman he ard 
from his realm. She ex- * ae: 
cludes herself. " » 
And I have said all 
this. without defining presup- 
just what a Bohemian position in turn 
is: Consequently, here presupposes a 
you are: a Bohemian large’ quantity of 
is one who realizes the intellect, because 
value of realities and the difference be- 
cannot become im- tween the. superfi- 
pressed by _ superfi- cial and the real in 
cialities. Of course this artificial day and 
this presupposes that generation is impos- 
he must have sible to determine ex- 
that peculiar and cept by God or a genius 
unustial mentality i or a lunatic. 
which enables one Bohemia is the land 
to tell the r of the true intellectual, of 
difference be- Z the man to whom shams 
tween a are shams and nothing more, 
truth and ; of the man who can differen- 
a sham. tiate between indigestion and love, and 
And that knows all the other subtleties of self- 
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analysis which make for the true thinker ; who can weigh 
passion in the balance and find it wanting as compared 
with mental power. Argue as you will, there are two 
courses open for man: either he becomes a lover of 
women and the pomp and circumstance of civilization 
and suffers consequent imprisonment of his being in that 
fine feminine web of a thousand tiny strands of nice- 
ties which finally completely fetters to the earth, 
or else he eschews the dainty and the feminine 
and keeps his mind open for abstract reason- 
ing and concrete expression therefor in work 

or artistic creation. 

For one brain cannot hold the image of 

a woman and retain its intellectual inde- 
pendence at the same time. Bohemia de- 
mands of its citizen what Hamlet 
demanded of a friend— 
. Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my ope s — ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee . 

The Bohemia in which the cocotte is a 
part, is no true Bohemia. Babylon for the 
Bohemian is a straying from home: the 
women of the Moabites, of the Hittites and 
the Philistines are strange, and in their 

embrace is lost the true faith of Bohemia, 
for the cruelly, coldly logical intellect of 
the man is ever softened and made warmer 
and less logical after the first time that he 
learns this miracle: that to be loved by a 
woman is more wonderful than to love, 
and life begins for a man when for the 
first time a woman meets him more than 
half way with a kiss. 


HE ideal Bohemian is the man of full 

mental and physical development, yet 

whose mind is of such dominance and has 

such power over all of him, that every energy 

and attribute of his nature he directs towards 

the achievement of intellectual independence, 

which cannot be done by one enslaved to his 

material self. By intellectual independence, I 

mean the power of thinking and reasoning 

for oneself. It is a truism that not one man 

in ten thousand ever does or actually can, 

think for himself. Nine out of ten of our 

would-be propagandists—from the I. W. 

W., who wont work, to Elbert Hubbard, 

to whom work is positively a fetich—do 

Sidaiadde 6 not think for themselves, but continually 
White, New York let others think ‘for them. Thinking for 
ata other people has become a recognized pro- 
BUILDS fession in this country. Under this head 


BABYLON ON THE come our lawyers, doctors, brokers, and 
RUINS OF BOHEMIA 
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those marvels of mental gymnastics, our 
editorial writers, who are so trained, 
that no matter how fast the owners of 
the papers on which they labor jump 
from one side to the other of a public 
question, they are always ready to 
write with equal violence. 

It is an intellectual privilege 
to reconsider a matter and 
change one’s mind; but it is, 
after all, only a privilege. The 
abuse of it degenerates into 
mental licentiousness, and when 
it reaches the point where a 
man does his thinking for other 
at the beck and call of the — 
master with the pay en- 
velope, it is intellectual 
prostitution and noth- 
ing else. For why 
should the woman 
who sells her body 
(which the Prophets 
tell us, by the way, 
is not, like man’s, 
made in God’s 
image) be looked 
upon as the low- 
est of the low, 
while the man 
who sells his God- 
given, immortal 
mind, made in the 
image of the Di- 
vine Intelligence, 
be looked upon as a 
wise man amongst the 
elders and the Phari- 
sees? 

It may be true that 
in order to be hu- 
man and be a true 
Bohemian accord- 
ing to my defini- 
tion, it is mneces- ’ 
sary also to be a little 


hard of heart, for it is FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK AS HE 
APPEARS OFF STAGE 


written that many is the 
Bohemian who has bro- 
ken the heart of some fair little maid 
in order to find copy. Be that as it 
may, and, even admitting that a broken 
heart is a small thing to pay for being 
the inspiration of a work of art, it is 
probable that just as many times as 
the ladies of Babylon have had their 
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dreams shattered by strayers from 
Bohemia, so often have Bohemians re- 
turned crestfallen from Shinar to 
Ascalon, with the realization implanted 
in their consciousness that the daugh- 
ters of the Lords of the Market 
Place are not for the wieldets of 

the chisel, the stylus or the 

brush. 

Between the average person 
with a_ well-developed com- 
mercial instinct and the Bo- 
hemian whose ideas are given 
up solely and only to the idea 
of the production of beauti- 

ful work, there is a dif- 
ference as great as that 
between the isles of 
Japhet and the tents 
of Shem. And so 
it is not infrequent 
that the Bohemian, 
straying from his 
mental abstrac- 
tions, cold in his 
garret,._ or worn 
lean with watch- 
ing the star of 
his fortunes still 
shine at untold 
distances, finds a 
daughter of the 
market place— 
pérchance one 
with gray eyes, 
chestnut hair and 
crimson lips (divine 
combination!) — and 
lo, his star is lost in 
the brightening dawn 
of love, 

But ah! Not 
dreams, not the 
future big with 
looming fame can 

bring to the lover 
present happiness. Lo, 
there are two things that 
happen. Either, disap- 
pointed, he leaves, or, if there be in him 
the spirit of conquest which later 
brings him to the heights, he conquers 
her and for a while finds all the mad 
delights of stolen love. But in the end, 
it turns to dust and ashes in his mouth, 
and Bohemia regains a son, a sadder 
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they believe in their destiny. No 
martyrs in the Circus Maximus 
ever had diviner faith in 
Heaven than these have in 
themselves. 

The world may call them 
madmen and scoff at their tat- 
tered coats, eyes weary with 
laboring in the night and lips 
white because of the 
little food that has 
passed between 
them; but 


son, wiser, with less golden, 
enthusiastic dreams; but a 
greater knowledge that is bit- 
terness and yet strength. 

And she? Ah! There are so 
many women who were the 
mistresses of geniuses who have 
become the contented wives 
of Philistines and the 
happy mothers of lit- 
tle. Philistines! It is 
so delightfully pa- 
thetic to believe 
that ‘every pretty 
mistress’ life is 
ruined when her 
dream of love 
with her lover 
is over; but 
if such were 
the case, the 
race would 
scarcely have con- 
tinued, as it has so 
successfully. 

Undoubtedly _ the 
strayings of the Bo- 
hemians bring color 
into Philistia and 
laughter into 
Moab, and perhaps 
a few tears; but 
the tears shed for 
one love are_ easily 
quenched in the kisses of 
the next. 




































it is true 
that only 
that which you 
fear will get you, 
and, fearing nothing, 
your true Bohemian is 
ultimately “gotten” by 
nothing—but conquers 
the world by being un- 
afraid of it. 

And there are only 
two things which are 
really unconquerable: in- 
tellect and will. These 
things are the dominant 
note of Bohemia, be 
,.. other attributes of the 
Bohemians what they may. 
To think and to will to 
_ think is the idea of every 
man who is great. To 
laugh at shams and to be 
serious about realities, to 
respect the truth and to 
hate lies, to be hospitable, 
to share one’s last dime 
with anyone who asks for 
it, and to borrow with equal 
lack of hesitation, and in 
either case to feel that a favor 
is being given or received— 
that is Bohemia and it is the 
only real “Socialism.” 
Christ was the first 
real Bohemian. St. 


Photograph by White, New York F rancis 
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BOHEMIA IS THE LAND OF h 

THE MAN WHO CAN pir- WaS another. 

FERENTIATE BETWEEN IN- Bohemianism 
DIGESTION AND LOVE” 


But here I am relating 

at length concerning: the 
philandering proclivities of 
some of the Bohemians. That 
always seems to be~= the 
temptation when talking or 
writing of Bohemia. It is so 
easy to love a genius! 

And so hard to hold him! 
Bohemia calls to him with 
her wonderful dreams and he 
rises from the arms of love 
and goes, staggering, some- 
times, and with his heart’s 
blood streaming; but always 
he goes, for Bohemia is the 
land of those who are un- 
afraid and can laugh at present 
evils and unhappiness because 
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is unalterably allied with the artistic in- 
stinct, with the love and expression of 
the beautiful, and, indeed, no poet wrote 
a more exquisite poem than the Eight 
Beatitudes, no short story writer pointed 
a moral more succinctly than did 
Christ in his short stories that are 
called parables. And St. Francis 
D’ Assisi lived a poem, as all who know 
of him, know. 

Neither was hysterical. Their lives, 
their deeds and their thoughts were 
beautiful. Such is the true Bohemian. 
Like the Christ and St. Francis, every 
Bohemian has a message for the world 
—a message of beauty, of strength, of 
renewed courage and power and of 
hope. 

Long-haired men and short-haired 
women are not the mark of Bohemia 
nor the exemplars of its people. Bo- 
hemia is different from most of the 
world because it is ruled by the finer 
sanity of the intellect, while the rest 
of mankind are lost in “many 
inventions.” 

Vanity is not of Bohemia. In its 
place is the pride of work and the 
knowledge of the power of accomplish- 
ment. It has, as I have said, its little 
frailties, its charming naughtinesses— 
great, perhaps, to a world whose vir- 
tues are small; but microscopic in 
Bohemia, where, the nobility of the 
mind reigning dominant, its peccadil- 
loes are of no further account than 
a speck of dust on the white bosom of 
Pallas Athena. 

Helen Rowland, the brilliant New 
York newspaper woman, sums up a 
woman’s idea of Bohemia somewhat 
thus-wise in one of the annuals issued 
by the famous Thirteen Club of Man- 
hattan: 


A Bokemian is a man who honestly 
and openly prefers beer to champagne, 
a pipe to a “perfecto,” an old coat to 
a new one, a table d’hote dinner with 
red ink to a dinner with imported 
wines at Martin’s—and some other - 
man’s wife to his own. 

He is a man who goes in for the joy 
of living and he can find it anywhere 
if you will just let him alone. He loves 
but two things—his friends and his 
freedom—and hates but two things— 
a bromide and a pink tea. 

Bohemia, as has often been said, is 


a state of mind, and the moment a 
man ceases to live in the mental and 
begins to live in the physical, the mo- 
ment he ceases to subsist on dreams 
and hopes and ambitions and begins 
to care what he is going to eat, he 
ceases to be a Bohemian. That is why 
the fat millionaires who regale chorus 
girls at Rector’s and call themselves 
“Bohemians” are a libel on the name. 
A Bohemian, like a poet; is born 
that way and cannot be made. Ac- 
quired Bohemianism doesn’t “take” 
and is no more convincing than a 
bought complexion. Bohemianism is 
not a matter of pose, but a matter of 
taste, and Bohemia—well, in the fol- 
lowing verses which I once wrote and 
which were published in Life, I have 
endeavored to give its exact location: 


On the north it is bounded by Mountains of 


‘ame, 
On the south by the Vallev of Tears, 
On tte west by the mystical Highlands of 


ope, 
On the east by the Forest of Fears. 


Its products are laurels and oats—wild eats, 
Its mineral gold of the heart, 
And its natives are known by the rents in their 


coats. 
It is ruled by a despot called ART. 


The tongue of its people is simple to learn; 
Its chief words are “borrow” and “lend,”’ 
“Technique” and “idea,” ‘“broke,’’ “dinner” 

and “beer,” 
“Love,” “wine” and 
“friend.” 


“to-morrow” and 


The national hymn is a song of good cheer, 
e national flower heartsease, 
The national emblem a ta of beer, 
And its motto is “Do as you please!” 


Its latitude, some says is found in the zone 
hat runs from the heart to the head, 
And its day just begins when respectable folk 

Are quietly going to bed. 


No laws guard its ports from the stranger 
without ; 
Would a wanderer enter he may; 
Yet, aa wide be the world, it is only the 
ew 


Have succeeded in finding the way. 


Take a train at the. town 


Would you go? 
“Dream of Fame 

Or a ship at the port of ‘Don’t Care!’’ 
Sail or ride for a day, through the widening 


way, 
And at “Poverty” land. You are there! 


Put up at the hostelry Cheap Table d’Hote, 
Where the prince and the pauper may dine, 
And forget all your ills, all your sorrows and 


bills < : 
In the national nectar—red wine! 


°Tis a wonderful draught, full of bubble-o’- 
dreams, 
This draught of the surcease-of-sorrow. 
So drink to that rare land, that work-wait-and- 
dare land, 
Bohemia, Land of To-morrow! 


Miss ROWLAND’S conception of 
that land which ‘all the world 
reads and romances about may be 
somewhat different from my own. Par- 














ticularly as to her remark about beer, 
which is a sort of foreshadowing of 
my idea that the ne plus ultra Philis- 
tine is a man who refers to champagne 
as “wine.” However, it is just as un- 
Bohemian to pretend to prefer beer to 
champagne as it is to be stingy in 
money matters. 

I insist that Bohemia is in truth a 
land of the mind, and _ that love, 
whether of some one’s else wife or of 
his sister or daughter is a veritably 
destructive element in true Bohemia. 
It must be understood that the above 
was written by a woman, and all 
women insist that they have just as 
much right in Bohemia as men, which 
makes it difficult when dealing with a 
-clever woman on the subject. 

The reason for it is that Bohemia is 
a non-moral country. A non-moral man 
is a perfectly legitimate creation; but 
a non-mioral woman existing amongst 
men changes the non- into an un- very 
quickly, and Bohemia is the land 
through which lies the pathway of ac- 
complishment, not a Mohammedan 
heaven. 

Women. can conceive of no exist- 


BOHEMIANS AND BOHEMIA 
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ence for men without them, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, a man’s life is 
never thoroughly his own unless he 
can manage, somehow, to leave women 
out of it. 

Consequently, none of our lives are 
ever our own very long. Sooner or 
later we succumb. We go into the tents 
of Philistia and are gyved with white 
arms and chained down in the captiv- 
ity of kisses. We can only stand on the 
border, then, and look over against Bo- 
hemia and watch those there whose one 
grievance is always a fancied loneliness 
—unknowing fools in Paradise !—and as 
you gaze upon that fair land of free- 
dom, well may you lift up your voice 
in Babylon and cry: 

“There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me; yea, four which I 
know not: the way of an eagle in the 
air; the way of a sempent upon a rock; 
the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea; and the way of a man with a 
maid.” 

And turning your back upon Bohe- 
mia, you return in sorrow into the tent 
of your submission to sit in the midst 
of. the spring cleaning. 








fc 








WHAT COULD HE DO? 


EW DOCKSTADER, the minstrel man, tells this tale of a brother actor who 
was bidden to that festivity known as a lawn party. Among the refreshments 
provided for the occasion were cherries. “My friend, Mr. Askmere, was con- 
scious that there were depths of social etiquette which he had never been able 
to sound, and being a fellow of unusual wisdom, with the American adaptability, 
he bethought him that it were well to watch those about him with a view to 
“getting wise,’ particularly in regard to the proper disposition of the .cherry-stones, 
once the fruit had passed his lips. He reluctantly decided that before he attempted 
to eat any of the luscious looking fruit, he would wait and see what his young 
and beautiful hostess did in this delicate matter. 

“‘*T watched her,’ he confided to me later, ‘and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing her slip a cherry between her lips, redder than the fruit itself. I took up 
one from my own plate, preparing to eat it just as soon as I saw how she dis- 
posed of the stone; but when she took the stone between her fingers and snapped 
it at her grandmother, I found myself quite as much at a loss as before—for, 
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you see, I had no grandmother there. 








Latele-Stortes 
of the New: Plays 


‘SHORT SYNOPSES, TELL- 
ING JUST WHAT 
YOU WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE 
RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


Photograph by White, New York 


me 


A SCENE FROM “TWIN BEDS:” RAY COX AS Signora Monte, GEORGIE LAWRENCE AS Norah, JOHN 
WESTLEY AS Harry Hawkins, AND MADGE KENNEDY AS Blanche Hawkins 


“TWIN BEDS” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Blanche Hawkins Madge Kennedy 
Signor Monte John Cumberland 
Harry Hawkins John Westley 
Signora Monte Ray .Cox 
Norah Georgie Lawrence 
Mrs. Larkin Mabel Acker 
Mr. Larkin William J. Phinney 


- HE MHawkinses, Harry and 
| 45 Blanche, are a young married 
pair who live in one of those 


gilt-edged New York... apartment- 
houses. Directly above them is the con- 
jugal nest of Signor Monte, an Italian 
grand opera-singer, and his wife, who 
is a graduate of the cabarets. Mrs. 
Hawkins is a flirtatious little thing, and 
in the course of neighborly entertain- 








ments she has attracted the roving eye 
of Signor Monte, who begins to de- 
velop symptoms that are highly suspi- 
cious. So Harry Hawkins decides that 
he and Blanche must move—but he 
does not carry his point until he prom- 
ises Blanche that their new establish- 
ment shall be furnished with twin beds. 
These sleeping utensils are already in 
use by the Montes, and have piqued 
Blanche’s interest, in spite of Signora 
Monte’s warning that “sleeping in his 
own bed makes a man awful inde- 
pendent.” 

The second act finds the Hawkinses 
in their new apartment, and they are 
about to settle down for a quiet even- 
ing at home when they hear, in the flat 
above, the prologue to “I Pagliacci,” 
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SIDNEY GRANT as Bobby Jones, CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD as 
Letitia Proudfoot, and EDWWARD MARTINDEL as Ferdinand 
Smith, in a scene from ‘‘Pretty Mrs. Smith.” Photo- 
graph by White, New York. 
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OLGA PETROVA as Panthea, and GEORGE NASH as de Duisitort, 
in ““Panthea.” Photograph by Wh te, New York. 
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LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW. PLAYS 


sung in a voice that is remarkably like 
Monte’s. As a matter of fact, it’ is 
Monte’s—that family has also moved, 
and landed in the same apartment 
house. This coincidence is not’as< im- 
probable as it may seem, for the- land- 
lord has. offered special inducements 
to both tenants to go into another one 
of his. buildings. Still more curious, 
both flats look alike, down to the item 
of twin beds. 

Harry Hawkins goes away to present 
a loving cup at a banquet, and after 
Blanche has tucked herself away in her 
twin bed, a strange man enters stealth- 
ily. It is Signor Monte, equipped with 
a beautiful specimen of the “still jag,” 
falling into the Hawkinses’ home by 
mistake: He curls up in Harry’s twin 
bed, and then the plot is ready to ex- 
plode. Harry comes home at-day-break, 
and Blanche, who has discovered the 
presence of the objectionable Monte, 
hides him in a clothes-hamper to save 
her reputation. Then the game of cross- 
purposes is played fast and furiously, 
with Signora Monte, who has been hav- 
ing her husband trailed by a detective, 
as a fourth factor in the. problem. 
Monte is finally discovered, and_ is 
hauled out by his wife; and Harry Haw- 
kins, who starts out, clad in pajamas 
and a silk hat, to find a lawyer, is cured 
of jealousy. when Blanche’s. over- 
wrought feelings bring on a fainting 
spell. An epilogue shows the twin beds, 
which have been wide apart during the 
play, standing side by side, each oc- 
cupied according’to Hoyle. 

(Produced by William Harris, Jr.) 


“PRETTY MRS. SMITH” 


A comedy with music by Oliver 
Morosco, Elmer Harris and 
Harry James 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Mrs. Smith Kitty Gordon 
Letitia Proudfoot.Charlotte Greenwood 
Frank Smith Harrison Hunter 
Forrest Smith Roy Atwell 
Ferdinand Smith....Edward Martindel 
Myrtle O’Dare Lillian Tucker 
Bobby Jones Sydney Grant 

James A. Gleason 


Tue charming Mrs. Smith is at 
Palm Beach, trying to recuperate from 
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a third stormy ‘experiment in* matri- 
mony. All of her husbands have ‘been 
named Smith, and the last one,. not 
yet divorced, was the most jealous and 
exacting. The first was a missionary, 
who-is supposed to have been lost at 
sea, and the second a poet, who is be- 
lieved to have drunk himself to death. 
While her divorce suit is pending, Mrs. 
Smith amuses herself by flirting with 
all the available young men at the ho- 
tel. Then, one by oye, the Smiths come 
home to roost—the missionary, who 
was not drowned; the poet, who is still 
alive, in a perpetual state of preserva- 
tion by alcohol;-and the regnant and 
most handsome husband, who has de- 
cided to call the divorce off. 

Mrs. Smith manages to keep her 
three husbands apart, and ignorant of 
each other’s existence, through most 
of the play. They finally come together, 
however, and hold a council of war, the 
result of which is that the missionary 
andthe poet surrender their -claims. 
Mrs. Smith’s heart seems all for the 
husband who. nearly divorced: her, and 
so the course ‘of true love is permitted 
to run smooth at last. 

(Produced by Oliver Morosco.): 


“PANTHEA” 
By Monckton Hoffe 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Panthea Mme. Olga Petrova 
The Baron de Duisitort....George ‘Nash 
Gerard _ Mordaunt Milton. Sills 
Pablo Centeno Frank Hatch 
Henry Symon Mordaunt..Elwyn Eaton 
Percival Mordaunt..Frederick Annerley 
Dr. Von Reichstadt...Frederick Strong 
Frangois Bonito James S. Ryan 
Count Stephanoff John J. Steward 
Rev. Mr. Wiltshire Lionel Bevans 
Cynthia Mordaunt Olive Temple 
Mrs. Kilby Cubitt Caroline Harris 
The Princess Malchi Louise Conti 
Mathilde Vanier Mary Dale 


PANTHEA is a_ Russian _ political 
prisoner who is shipwrecked off the 
coast of Northumberland, and who is 
sheltered and cared for in the home of 
the Mordaunt family. Gerard Mor- 
daunt falls in love with Panthea; and 
she, fearing arrest by the Russian 
agents, induces Gerard to accompany 
her to Paris. There they live together 
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for two years: Gerard has written an 
. opera, but having neither money nor 
influential friends, he has been unable 
to have it produced. In order to help 
him, Panthea does a thing characteris- 
tic of her impulsive temperament—she 
goes to the Baron de Duisitort, an old 
lover, and makes him a proposal: she 
will send Gerard away to the country 
for a month, during which time she 
will be the Baron’s mistress. In return, 
he is to produce Gerard’s opera—and 
after the first performance, is to kill 
himself. 

De Duisitort consents to this ar- 
rangement, and Gerard’s opera is 
produced, with sensational success. The 
Baron, however, fails to keep his sui- 
cide agreement. Gerard learns of the 
liaison between Panthea and De Duisi- 
tort, and casts her off. The Baron at- 
tempts to persuade Panthea to return 
to him, and in a fit of anger she stabs 
him to death. 

Gerard now learns the true reason 
for Panthea’s conduct, and forgives 
her, They decide it were better to risk 
trial in Russia for Panthea’s political 
offense, than be arrested in France for 
murder. So Gerard marries Panthea, 
and they leave France, courageously 
facing the prospect of a honeymoon in 
Siberia. 

(Produced by Winthrop Ames.) 


“MADAM MOSELLE” 


A musical comedy; book by Edward 
Paulton and score by Lud- 
wig Englander 


CAST 
Gabriel Smudge. .J<fferson De Angelis 
Mrs. Vane Josie Intropodi 
Nina Vane Diane d’Aubrey 
Fred Corson Jack Henderson 
Eva Moselie Ola Roller 
Harry Boland.......... Ernest Lambart 
Matthew Hallen Mostyn 
Kerrazzo William Pruette 
Bettie Jessie Duncan 
Mortimer Reyal Cutter 
La Petite Adele Helene Novita 


IN THIS musical comedy, adapted 
from the French, Mrs. Vane is a rich 
widow with numerous suitors and a 
convent-bred daughter, Nina, who hap- 
pens to capture the heart of Fred Cor- 
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son. This Freddie is young and hand- 
some, and Mrs. Vane’s middle-aged 
fancy has settled upon him, so the 
courtship has to be carried on sub, rosa. 
When the romance of Nina and Fred 
is discovered, the young lady is sent 
back to school. But by means of a little 
conspiracy she is placed in the Moselle 
art school, a gay and frisky place, in- 
stead of the Moselle finishing school, 
which was very demure—and her 
mother didn’t know -the difference. 
Freddie could. call upon his Nina, as 
an art student, as often as he liked, and 
when Nina’s redoubtable mamma _ goes 
there to attend a masquerade ball, as a 
kind of venture in artistic slumming, 
there are various comic developments. 
Gabriel Smudge, a college professor 
who is leading a double life and trying 
to marry the wealthy Mrs. Vane, con- 
tributes to the mirth by getting into 
outlandish disguises. 
(Produced by Chase and Everall.) 


“THE BELLE OF BONDSTREET” 


Book by Owen Hall and Harold 
Atteridge. Lyrics by Adrian Ross 
and Claude Aveling. Music by 
Ivan Caryll and Lionel 
Monckton 


CAST 
Max Hoggenheimer 
Winnie Harborough 
Joseph 
Pepper 
Miss Slender 


Sam Bernard 

Gaby Deslys 
Grafton Williams 
Norman A. Blume 
Grace Orr 

Joseph P. Galton 
Lottie Collins 
Fritzie Von Busing 
Harry Gordon 
Jack Richley Harry Pilcer 
Mrs. Chalmers Alice Gordon 
Mr. Chalmers Charles Burrows 
Theodore Quench, K. C..Jere McAuliffe 
Hon. Percy Fitzthistle.Lawrence D’Orsay 


Harry Gorpon has just married 
Norah Chalmers. They are at break- 
fast at Chalmers Villa, the home of 
Norah’s parents, when Max Hoggen- 
heimer, a wealthy German, and his 
friend Percy Fitzthistle, put in an 
appearance. Shortly afterward. Winnie 
Harborough, who is head saleslady for 
a millinery establishment, comes in 
with a new hat for the new Mrs. Gor- 
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GRACE ORR and SAM BERNARD in ‘The Belle of Bond Street.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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GABY DESLYS and HARRY 
PILCER in “The Belle of Bond 
Street.” *hotogravh by The 
Otto Savonv Company, 
New York 
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don. She is an old friend of Harry’s, 
and by way of congratulation on 
his marriage, gives him a hearty kiss. 
Winnie didn’t intend that Norah should 
see this—but Norah did, and big trou- 
ble follows. Norah, however, decides 
for the sake of appearances to go on 
the honeymoon trip planned, and 
presently we find the Gordons at the 
Royal George, at Fluckton-on-the-Sea, 
but occupying separate rooms. 
Meanwhile the sprightly Winnie has 
been engaging in a desperate flirtation 
with the jovial Max Hoggenheimer. 
Knowing him for a spendthrift, she in- 
duces him to give a party for a group 
of her friends at the Royal George. 
There Winnie meets Harry Gordon 
again. Norah has still refused to for- 
give him, in spite of attempts made 
by her parents to patch up the quarrel. 
So Harry, desperate at Norah’s con- 
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tinued rebuffs, renews his friendship 
with Winnie and arranges to meet her 
in London. 

Both Norah and Hoggenheimer learn 
of this proposed rendezvous, and both 
follow to London. Hoggenheimer finds 
Winnie in a private dining room, where 
she is awaiting Gordon. Norah appears 
next, and finding only Hoggenheimer 
and Winnie together, concludes that she 
has been unjust in her suspicions of 
her husband and forgives him. Mean- 
while Percy Fitzthistle has won the 
heart of Ellen, Mrs. Gordon’s maid; 
and in the end, Winnie decides to be 
content with Hoggenheimer. 

Among the more memorable songs 
of this piece are “The Tango Maid,” 
“Too Many Cooks,” and “Who Paid 
Mrs. Rip Van Winkle’s Board While 
Rip Van Winkle Was Away.” 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 








“The Revival 
of the Fittest” 


A REVIEW OF THE CURRENT 
PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK 


By Channing Pollock 


WITH CARTOONS BY 
WILLIAM ELY HILL 


ager’s fancy lightly turns to 
thought of revivals. 

Two months ago, had you been 
granted the wish of Stevenson, and 
strolled up the street looking through 
the walls of houses, you might have 
seen Charles Frohman shaking the 
moth balls from his manuscripts, and 
William A. Brady searching under the 
window seat for mildewed melodramas 
yellow with age. 

You inquire: “Why in the spring?” 
(Perhaps you don’t inquire anything 
of the sort. Perhaps, as Raymond 
Hitchcock says, “you don’t give a 
damn.” But, since it enables me to write 
more fluently, let us suppose that you 
do inquire.) 

“Why should revivals be coincident 
with crocuses, house cleaning, the re- 
turn of robins and the disappearance 
of frogs’-legs ?” 

Because no manager cares to bring 
into town at this time of year a new 
play in which he has faith. That new 
play, produced before or just after 
Christmas, might run for months. 
Presented in the last part of March 
or the first part of April, the most 
successful offering may be counted 


Be N THE spring a young man- 











upon only during the few weeks pre- 


.ceding hot weather. The rising mercury ° 


turns off patronage as promptly as, in 
automatic devices, it turns off the radi- 
ators. If it’s too early to close a the- 
atre, and too late to present a new 
piece, nothing fills the bill like a re- 
vival. 

Moreover, most revivals are cheap. 
Critics and clients seem willing that 
scenery and furniture should be re- 
vived with the piece, and producers, for 
once in their lives, are eager to admit 


‘that “the play’s-the thing.” Our laws 


provide that, while a man owns his 
house, his dog or his sideboard until 
he sells or gives them away, after a 
certain period he owns his books only 
when they are somebody’s else books. 
Ordinarily, the royalty on a dramatic 
work that draws ten thousand dollars 
is about seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week. When a manager finds no 
royalty need be paid for an old play, 
it is surprising how enthusiastic he 
becomes about the classic drama. 
Finally, plays, like men, grow good 
as they grow old. They are protected 
by “the crust of years,” viewed with 
reverence, reviewed with respect. He 
would be a daring critic, indeed, who 










































wrote, “A crude and violent melo- 
drama, entitled ‘Richard III,’ was 
presented last night at the Fortieth 
Street Theatre.” 

Revivals afford interesting standards 
of comparison. They satisfy our curi- 
osity, inform us as to the men and 
manners of other days, and give our 
managers the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity to appear literary at the small- 
est possible expense. 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER” 


Exciupinc the works of the Two 
Big Bills—Shakespeare and Gilbert— 
about thirty plays have been more or 
less revived during the past ten years 
in New York. It is not remarkable that 
many of these proved better suited to 
a@ museum than to a theatre. The as- 
tonishing thing is that the best of them 
were fundamentally inferior to the best 
drama of the present day. Anything 
approaching open-minded comparison 
must make this fact apparent, even to 
“the idiot who praises, with enthusi- 
astic tone, all centuries but this and 
every country but his own.” 

Take “A Scrap of Paper,” which has 
been held up as a model of construction 
ever since its production at the 
Gymnase, in 1860, gave meaning to 
the name of Sardou. Setting apart 
such superficial signs of age as asides 
and soliloquies, which compose about 
a fourth of the dialogue, and which 
have no more to do with the intrinsic 
merit of the piece than antique design 
has to do with the value of gold, how 
many weaknesses and imperfections 
came to light through the performance 
of this comedy by John Drew and Ethel 
Barrymore at the Empire. 

Realizing that such a comparison is 
lese majesty, blasphemy, high treason, 
and hara-kiri, let us measure Sardou 
by George Cohan. Granting the higher 
polish and the lighter build of “A 
Scrap of Paper”—admirable qualities, 
both—in what other respect does the 
comedy equal “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate?” Cohan offers vigor and the 
swift action we demand to-day as com- 
nsation for lacking literary flavor. 
is dialogue, in a different fashion, 
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is as witty as Sardou’s, and I submit ~ 
that the far-famed ingenuity of filling — 
two hours with complications conse- 
quent upon ihe straying of a billet doux 
is no greater than that required in 
crowding three hours with the adven- 
tures of seven men and women with 
seven keys. Sardou’s characters are lay 
figures of the theatre, while Cohan’s 
are photographically life-like, and to 
see how much more securely grounded 
is the newer play we have only to re- 
flect that, if it had occurred to Prosper 
Couramont to put his love letter in his 
waistcoat pocket, instead of making it 
the object of a game of parlor hare- 
and-hounds, we~should have had no 
play, at all. 

Prosper Couramont is a great trav- 
eler ‘and a brave man. He admits it 
himself—frequently. Three years be- 
fore the piece begins, he fancied him- 
self in love with a girl who so sud- 
denly married the Baron de la Glactére 
that there remained, in their accus- 
tomed post box—a statuette—a love 
note written by the lady. Discovering 
this note, Louise de la Glaciére at- 
tempts to gain possession of it, to pro- 
tect herself from a jealous husband, 
while Prosper obtains it to use, “not as 
a sword, but as a shield,” in his fight 
for the hand of the Baroness’ sister, 
Mathilde. 

Couramont carries the missive to his 
rooms, where he hides it in a tobacco 
jar, and where he is followed by 
Suzanne de Ruseville, a sprightly young 
woman who has volunteered to act in 
behalf of Louise. Suzanne finds the let- 
ter, twists it into the form of a taper, 
and tries to make her foeman burn it 
with his own hands. Prosper actually 
ignites, but immediately extinguishes 
the paper, and throws it out of the 
window. Brisemouche, a_ naturalist, 
picks it up, to serve as “Bastile for a 
beetle,” and, once more, the note be- 
gins a series of wanderings that end, 
finally, when Suzanne takes it from 
the unsuspecting Baron, and gives it to 
Prosper to destroy. By this time, Pros- 
per has fallen in love with Suzanne, 
and the curtain falls upon the prospect 
of their union. 

“A Scrap of Paper” must have been 
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an amazingly good play in 1860, and 
it remains clever and intermittently 
amusing in 1914. Sardou performs 
many ingenious tricks with his billet 
doux, using it to bring together two 
juvenile lovers and to make the Baron 
—to whom, in order to shield his wife, 
Suzanne has confessed an old passion 
for Prosper—actually insist upon the 
marriage of these lovers. The scene in 
which this insistence is voiced, Prosper 
being under the impression that de la 
Glaciére refers to Louise, is a delight- 
ful bit of light comedy, as is that in 
which Louise and Prosper alternately 
attempt to gain possession of the docu- 
ment, without arousing the suspicion 
of the others present. A dialogue be- 
tween the traveler and a very young 
man who wants to fight a duel with 
him, and the moment in which the 
Baron and the naturalist pass the paper 
to and fro, the former .reading the 
young man’s burning words on the re- 
verse side, while the latter reads those 
written by the other’s wife, are capital. 

The fact remains that “A Scrap of 
Paper” is rather leisurely and old- 
fashioned for modern audiences. To 
have won any considerable success, it 
should have been re-adapted, as it was 
ten years ago when Henrietta Crosman 
presented it under the title of “Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary,” or else given 
the quaint, and appropriate, effect of 
costumes of its own period. As pro- 
duced at the Empire, the piece serves 
only as a curiosity, and as a medium 
for the joint exploitation of Mr. Drew 
and his niece, Miss Barrymore. 

This union attracted a first night 
audience of almost unprecedented bril- 
liance. Miss Barrymore has not had 
such a welcome since maternity and a 
succession of good plays alienated her 
fashionable following. Miss Barry- 
more’s Suzanne, lacking the sparkle 
given the rdéle by the inimitable Miss 
Crosman, still is intelligent and attract- 
ive, reaching its highest point of ex- 
cellence—as it was sure to do, since, 
to-day, “our Ethel” is not a _ co- 
medienne, but an emotional actress of 
the newest school—in the scene of hys- 
terical explanation to the Baron. Mr. 
Drew is a bland and precise Prosper. 


The supporting company, including so 
many prominent people that this re- 
vival, at least, hardly can have bead 
undertaken with a view to economy. 
includes Charles Dalton, who is admi- — 
table as de la Glaciére; Fuller Mellish, 
as Brisemouche; Mary Boland, as — 

Louise; Charlotte Ives, as Mathilde; 


Jeffreys Lewis, as Mlle. Zenobie; and 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, as Madame Du-— 
pont. Ernest Glendinning is a charm- ~ 
ingly young Anatole. 


“A Scrap of Paper” reminds us that;<4 


to write successfully for another gener- — 
ation, a dramatist must be years ahead — 
of his time, as was Clyde Fitch, or a 
unique genius, like Oscar Wilde or 
W. S. Gilbert 


“PINAFORE” 


“PINAFORE,” with trimmings, magni- — 
fied, hypertrophicated, hippodromized, 
as it were, for presentation at the Hip- 
podrome, would be a thing impudent 
and improper if it had been created 
merely to satisfy the intellectual glut- 
tony of New York. 

Like a life-size reproduction of Meis- 
sonier. 

Luckily, this particular 
serves other purposes. Her Majesty’s 
Ship, two-decked, three-masted and 
square rigged, riding at anchor in the — 
tank of the Hippodrome, lends unprece- 
dented conviction to this performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. When the sink- 
ing curtain discloses the frigate, her 
men aloft furling sail and her hull sur- 
rounded by bum-boats conceivably con- 
taining “toffy and excellent coffee,” 
one immediately drifts into the atmos- 
phere of Portsmouth Harbor and “the 
Queen’s navee.” Ralph Rackstraw sing- 
ing to Josephine from the mizzensky- 
sail-yard seems a genuine able seaman, 
rather than a mere tenor; Captain 
Corcoran’s musical ,2sides—“They’ re 
right; it was the cat”’—are more than 
ordinarily plausible, chanted from the 
quarter deck, with the elopers fifteen 
feet below; Buttercup rowing into 
sight around the stern of the ship and 
identifying herself in a solo caroled” 
from her own dory, gives what Gilbert 
himself called “artistic verisimilitude ;” 


dilation. 
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and, finally, we derive actual pleasure 
from the spectacle of Dick Deadeye 
pitched overboard with drenching real- 
ism and making a natatorial exit from 
the liquid stage of the Hippodrome. 
Action, in this production, is not con- 
fined to a few square feet, but spreads 
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itself inspiringly over the whole ship, 
and a considerable portion of a minia- 
ture “ocean blue.” Sailors scamper up 
masts gay with waving bunting; mid- 
shipmites, marines, able seamen, 
drummers, and a brass band disport 
themselves on the quarter, poop, and 
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“PINAFORE,” AS PRODUCED WITH TRIMMINGS, ~ | 
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e loud nine- 
pounders go;” and Sir Joseph Porter's 
“crowd of admiring female relatives” 
nod their gay bonnets through “prac- 
ticable” port-holes. If Sir Joseph's 
“sisters and his cousins,” reckoned by 
scores rather than by dozens, suggest 


ON THE STAGE OF THE HIPPODROME 


a family fecundity that would have de- 
lighted Colonel Roosevelt, the vocal 
effect is so good as to excuse the evi- 
dent unrestraint of the Porters. 
Musically, indeed, the performance, 
with its chorus numbering hundreds, 
is unequaled. Can you imagine the 








volume of these voices, re-inforced by 
orchestra and brass band, lifting one 
out of one’s seat with “For He Is an 
Englishman?” Had the song been sung 
so originally, London might have been 
pardoned for taking the lyric seri- 
ously! 

However, it is one thing to get a 
big, broad effect like this, and another 
to preserve the fine satirig flavor of 
Gilbert. Sir Joseph's amazement and 
surprise are not to be learned from the 
expression of his eyes at the Hippo- 
drome. Nothing in our literature is 
richer in wit and irony than “Pina- 
fore.” Gilbert’s inimitable gibes at a 
navy ruled by men who stuck to their 
desks and never went to sea, in which 
commands were to be followed by “if 
you please,” and “damn” was inde- 
fensible, are particularly happy at the 
present stage of our history. These 
gibes are not to be appreciated with 
Gilbert, like Sheridan, twenty miles 
away. Tt would be hard to reconcile 
oneself to the loss, and to find compen- 
sation in the buffoonery that does “get 
over” in this vast theatre, were it not 
that to most of us the libretto of “Pina- 
fore” is as familiar as the Lord’s 
Prayer. Those to whom it is not de- 
serve their fate. Though it 
seems extraordinary that no one has 
collected Gilbert, as we collect “The 
World’s Worst Oratory,” and disposed 
of him at a dollar down and fifty cents 
a month for life. 

To the company at the Hippodrome 
the performance cannot be “all beer 
and skittles.” Magazine writers have 
told us of the hair-raising exploits of 
actors in the “movies,” but even mo- 
tion pictures hardly can make greater 
demands than those of the expanded 
“Pinafore.” To make oneself audible, 
let alone intelligible, in a house seating 
five thousand people should be a suffi- 
cient task, heaven knows, without a 
brass band, booming cannon, dizzy 
heights to be climbed and deep water 
to fall into. “There’s a place for every- 
thing,” and, from the singer’s view- 
point, a mast-head is no place for a 
madrigal. Ascending a ladder while as- 
cending the scale, taking high notes to 
a height of forty feet, keeping one eye 
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on the conductor’s baton and the other 
on the spot one expects to bump, hardly 
seems the job for a tenor. Mere 
musical education cannot be expected 
to keep the quaver out of his voice. 

There are two sets of heroes at the 
Hippodrome. With these interchang- 
able casts, it were vain to criticise in- 
dividual performances—to speak of 
the Little Buttercup of Marie Horgan, 
when, by a margin of three hours, you 
may hear Josephine Jacoby. Directed 
by the same stage manager, the repre- 
sentations probably are much alike. 
Albert Hart’s clowning of Dick Dead- 
eye may be necessary in the circum- 
stances, and, perhaps, Harrison Brock- 
bank’s Sir Joseph might not seem so 
silly under other conditions. Vocally, 
as has been said, the production is all 
that could be desired, and more. Picto- 
rially, it is wonderful. No one should 
miss this revival of “Pinafore.” It 
would be like losing an opportunity 
to see the Battle of Waterloo. 


“THE DUMMY” 


Dip you ever want to be a detective? 

Of course you did. Boys are divis- 
ible into two classes—those who want 
to be detectives, or burglars, and those 
who want to be President. 

And, surely, you weren’t that kind 
of a boy. 

It is to the thwarted pirates, the re- 
formed buccaneers of the back yard, 
and to their mothers, that Harvey J. 
O’Higgins and Harriet Ford, authors 
of “The Argyle Case,” address them- 
selves in “The Dummy” at the Hud- 
son. Which two groups take in most 
of the theatre-going population. The 
boys who wanted to be President so 
often become motormen or mis- 
sionaries. 

The first ten minutes of “The 
Dummy,” in which two sub-sleuths 
devote themselves to feeble jokes and 
a search for kidnappers, is rather 


‘yawny. And then along comes Barney 


Cook. Barney is a former messenger, 
who abandoned the A. D. T. P. D. Q. 
when the Babbing Detective Bureau 
entrusted to his care an envelope ad- 
dressed to one of the newspapers and 
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containing “copy” of an advertisement 
for an office boy. The envelope “came 
open ;” Barney saw the advertisement, 
and “shadowed” Walter Babbing to his 
rooms in the Hotel Antwerp. 

Alt this greatly impresses Babbing. 
A band of “crooks” has seized little 
Beryl Meredith, daughter -of wealthy 
parents living apart, and Babbing has 
intercepted cipher messages to the 
band’s chief, resident in the Antwerp. 
In this cipher, he wires “Spider” Hart 
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its neck.” “Spider,” when he isn’t run- _ 
ning the gambling house in which the 
children are confined, pumps water 
out of the cellar of his bungalow in 
the Catskills, and Pat Geoghan makes 
platonic love to Mrs. Hart, “a foolish, 
weak, but amiable old thing,’ who 
“can’t be cruel to a child no more than 
I could to a dog.” (The last quotation 
is O’Higgins-Ford, while the two 
before it originated with the gentle- 
man who wrote “Pinafore.”) 
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KINDLY CROOKS IN “THE DUMMY” 


to be on the look-out for the deaf and 
dumb child of a Western millionaire 
soon to arrive at the Grand Central 
Station. Barney, who has acquired the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet from an 
afflicted neighbor in Hudson Street, is 
provided with expensive clothing and 
extensive training in millionaire man- 
ners. “Gee!” he exults, starting for the 
Grand Central. “I’m a detectuf!” 

In the second act we find the trap 
sprung, and Barney, with Beryl, the 
prisoner of as kindly a collection of 
“crooks” as ever “forged a little check,” 


or slew “a little baby for the coral on 


None of the kindly “crooks” warms 
to Barney, who finds being kidnapped 
an unaccustomed luxury, and “eats as 
if there was no God.” Babbing, attempt- 
ing to communicate with his agent, is 
recognized by Mrs. Meredith, who has 
come to ransom Beryl, and left bound 
and gagged, while the gang, taking its 
two captives, “makes a get-away” to 
the house in the Catskills. There the 
supposed “dummy” creates a sensation 
by talking in his sleep, but lies his way 
out of the difficulty with grace and 
savoir faire, just as a fourth “crook” 
arrives to announce that Babbing is ~ 
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on the trail. The quartette abandons its 
prey and hastens to Canada. . 

We come to a delightfully human 
and humorous situation—a sort of 
juvenile version of “The Admirable 
Crichton.” Beryl, bred in comfort, is 
quite helpless. Barney, the gamin, with 
wits sharpened in the streets, becomes 
her patronizing but chivalrous protec- 
- tor, One arm about the young woman’s 
shoulders, the other supporting a 
prodigious musket, he starts for New 
York, where, in a rather weak last act, 
he delivers Beryl to her re-united par- 
ents, and collects an astonishing re- 
ward. “What’s the first thing you’re 

ing to do with your ten thousand dol- 

rs?” inquires Babbing. 

To which Barney replies: “Count 
it.” 

And the curtain falls. 

“The Dummy” was written with red 
ink and a sense of humor. Its chief 
appeal, of course, is through the two 
children, but the play has abundant 
strength, together with good, racy dia- 
logue, and plenty of it. In fact, an easy, 
ambling gait, incompatible with melo- 
drama, is the most serious fault of the 
piece, in which the authors seem to 
have put every idea that occurred to 
them, regardless of redundance. A 
musical comedy waiter, for example, 
wedges his way into the last act with 
a scene that might be taken out bodily 
without affecting the play. For this, 
however, there is ample atonement in 
the originality of the story and the 
quaintness of its little hero and hero- 
ine. “The Dummy” is the un-crookiest, 
and quite the most delightful, “crook 
play” of the waning season. 

Heaven and Stage Director T. Dan- 
jel Frawley were kind to Mr. O’Hig- 
gins and Miss Ford in giving them 

rnest Truex for the role of Barney. 
Mr. Truex, in private life a man of 
family, makes this boy so real that 
one half expects the intrusion of a tru- 
nt officer to take him back to school 
in the Bowery. Tiny Joyce Fair brings 
an endearing personality to Beryl Mere- 
dith, and Joseph Brennan plays Bab- 
bing with convincing austerity and 
authority. Ada Dwyer is capital as Rose 
Hart; Joseph Tuohy, with a husky 
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voice and a devil-may-care manner, is 
a life-like Pat Geoghan; and Edward 
Ellis’ familiar mannerisms nicely fit the 
part of “Spider.” 


“THE CHARM OF ISABEL” 


InN Most managerial minds the 
dramatic critic is a vulturine creature 
whose favorite diet is ceur d’ Auteur 
grillé. 

If only the managerial mind’s eye 
might have seen me on my knees, be- 
fore my little trundle bed, praying for 
“The Charm of Isabel!” If only the 
managerial mind’s ear might have-heard 
my “God bless Sydney Rosenfeld, and 
make him a good dramatist, for THE 
GREEN Boox’s sake. Amen!” 

In the first place, I like Sydney 
Rosenfeld. He is a wit, a poet, and an 
idealist. He dreams of stars, and, wak- 
ing, pursues fireflies. In the second 
place, without “The Charm of Isabel,” 
there were only four pieces to review 
—one of them my own. I dislike re- 
viewing my own plans. It cramps my 
style. And nothing could be more dis- 
tasteful than reviewing a play that has 
failed. One should not speak ill of the 
dead. 

For a few moments the new farce 
at Maxine Elliott’s promised to suc- 
ceed, if only through the valuable aid 
of the police. “The Charm of Isabel” 
was that “she couldn’t say no.” “Do 
you understand,” inquired her friend, 
Caroline Leighton, “what a dangerous 
trait it is in a young woman—especially 
an attractive young woman—never to 
be able to say no?” We understood, 
and hoped for the worst. Isabel dis- 
robed and retired, after which an én- 
amored Frenchman appeared, fell 
on his knees beside the bed, and 
besought her to be his. Our hopes ~ 
soared. Surely there could be no more 
terrible predicament for a lady who 
couldn’t say no. 

However, if Isabel couldn’t say no 
she didn’t say yes, choosing, instead, 
to take refuge with a strait-laced fam- 
ily in Salem, Mass. “The Charm of 
Isabel” ceased being “Arms and the 
Man” and became “A Strange Wom- 
an.” Said charm, if any, had been lost 
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already in the most astonishingly inade- 
quate production of the season. This 
production, according to the program, 
had been made by “William A. Brady, 
Limited,” and it showed William A. 
Brady very limited, indeed. To have 
any chance, whatever, Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
play must have been put on with the 
utmost delicacy and daintiness. That 
bed should have been dressed in the 
filmiest of laces, instead of being made 
with a fringed counterpane and sixty- 
nine-cent pillow slips upon a ragged 
mattress. Jsabel herself should have 
been Billie Burke or Marguerite Clark, 
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ately sends her a note, inviting to 
bacchanalian delights, accompanied by 
a split pint of champagne. . I 
don’t want to be unkind, but, honestly, 
does Marie Nordstrom strike you as 
being that kind of woman? 

However, even bad acting did not 
conceal the fact that Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
is a very bad play. It has, as must any 
work of so experienced a dramatist, 
a number of good moments, but these 
proved oases in a desert of dullness, 
The scene ir which Jsabel is wakened 
to be wooed by a mad Frenchman, who 
has met her a few hours before, might 
have been delightful, and there is real 
humor in Jsabel’s waking the family, 


“j, TERRIBLE PREDICAMENT FOR A LADY WHO COULDN'T SAY NO” 


piquant and provoking, titillating and 
intoxicating—not an angular young 
person, a combination of Ann Mur- 
dock and Emma Janvier, of voice alter- 
nately raucous and shrill, who said 
Flow» chu,” “ha’ past five,” bullieve 

e,” and “‘che’ll letcha know.” 

a, hoe are four men in this farce, 
and all of them succumb to “The 
Charm of [sabel.” Isabel’s batting awer- 
age is a thousand. One look at her and 
Albert Brown becomes a _ comedy 
Frenchman, Jsabel reads Swinburne to 
the invalided Ephraim Morton, and the 
next day Ephraim struts about Salem, 
Mass., in a well-fitting suit of the lat- 
est mode in New York. Her influence 
not only cures, but outfits him. The 
prodigal Frederick Clarkson, who has 
been “wasting his substance over the 
globe,” glances at Isabel, and immedi- 


in turn, to announce that she just has 
received a proposal of marriage. There 
are several amusing speeches, as when 
Ephraim’s sister-in-law reads some 
particularly torrid lines from “Before 
Dawn,” inquires “What do you sup- 
pose that means?” and is answered, “I 
don’t know, but it sounds good to me.” 
Isabel's excited outpouring of French 
and English at the end of the second 
act is funny, too, but, generally speak- 
ing, the farce deserves no more than 
the seven performances that were its 
quota in New York. 

One thing that really demands com- 
ment was the Frenchman of Albert 
Brown, This unconventional and sym- 
pathetic rendering of a role wholly con- 
ventional and unappealing takes rank 
with the best histrionism of the season. 
Much of this actor’s career has passed 
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in stock companies in the Middle West. 
The remainder of it will be devoted to 
Broadway. Except for Mr. Brown, my 
excuse for dwelling upon “The Charm 
of Isabel” is that, to fill space, my only 
alternative was— 


“THE BEAUTY SHOP” 


THERE are people who can’t wear 
ready-made clothing. One of these peo- 
ple is Raymond Hitchcock, whose per- 
sonality is so assertive, whose ebullience 
so unrestrainable that a librettist must 
tailor to his measure, or be prepared 
for the worst. R 

“The Beauty Shop,” running at the 
‘Astor,- where this comedian appeared 
two years ago in “The Red Widow,” 
by the same authors and composer, 
obviously is the result of studying Mr. 
Hitchcock. Every line in the libretto 
seems to have been written in the ap- 
preciation of what lines the star speaks 


-. most unctuously. Mr. Hitchcock must 


have a plot, and he is funniest when 
that plot drags him into hair-raising 
.dangers, so that here we find Dr. Ar- 
butus Budd, an “anatomical upholster- 
er and facial decorator,” who boasts 
that Maxine Elliott keeps his picture 
on her dressing table and “Billie Burke 
sleeps with my catalogue under her 
pillow,” going to Corsica after an herit- 
-age which proves to be nothing more 
nor less than an age-old feud. Lured 
into this quest by Lugubrio Sobini, an 
undertaker, whose interest is purely 
commercial, Budd learns the truth most 
awkwardly while attempting a dinner 
of spaghetti. “For centuries,” declares 
Sobini, “the Maldanados have been kill- 
ing the Sizerelli. Most of the murders 
have taken place in this inn. There is a 
pistol shot, or a quick thrust of the 
dagger, and enter Lugubrio Sobini to 
remove the dead.” 
“Ah!” exclaims Budd. “The Planters’ 
Hotel.” ‘ 

Follows a scene in which the der- 
matologist and his attorney, Daniel 
Webster Briggs, study a time-table in 
search of the next sailing. They find 
that “boats sail from Ajaccio for New 
York on the third and nineteenth, ex- 
cept during the months of June, July 
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and August, when they depart every 
second Tuesday, except when that day 
falls on a holiday, if high tide, but if 
low tide will not touch at this port. 
See footnote D.” 

After “footnote D” comes a “P. S.” 
—*“This schedule subject to change 
without notice.” 

“We'll have to swim,” 
Briggs. 

“That’s what the P. S. means,” re- 
plies the discouraged Budd. “Please 
Swim.” 

Charles J. Gebest has composed some 
exceptionally lilting music for “The 
Beauty Shop,” his most humorous work 
being a finale, “Poor Uncle Gasazus,” 
in which hypocritical relatives, who 
fancy that he has left them a fortune, 
bemoan the demise of Uncle Ganetzi 
Sizerella. A one-step, “Love’s Hesita- 
tion,” should prove almost as popular 
as the waltz, “I Love Love,” in “The 
Red Widow,” while other numbers of 
a whistleable variety are, “I Want to 
Look Like Lillian Russell,” “Come 
Along, Little Girl, Come “Along,” 
“Saturday Afternoon on Broadway,” 
“My Tango Queen,” and “When You | 
Hear the Um-pah Um-pah in the 
Band.” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s best song is “All 
Dressed Up and No Place to Go,” 
which he delivers with art no less than, 
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4f very different from, that of Albert 


Chevalier, Harry Lauder, or Yvette 
Guilbert. Rendered in dirge-like tempo 
and dolorous tones, with what the star 
himself calls his “drunken voice,” this 
ballad is simply irresistible. Mr. Hitch- 
cock throughout shows himself to be 
a rare combination of actor and clown. 

The supporting company includes 
such clever people as Lawrence 
Wheat, Anna Orr, Tessa Kosta, 
Joseph Herbert, Jr., Harry Hermsen, 
Edward Metcalfe, George Romain, 
Bernice Buck, Marion Sunshine, and 
that dependable comedian, George E. 
Mack, whose Sobini quite equals his 
comic Nihilist in “The Red Widow.” - 

You would believe my protestation 
that critics do not always delight in 
failure if you knew how glad I am 
to report the success of “The Beauty 
Shop.” 











EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 

has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 

in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
musical mélange have done. These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. They were 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
their distinctiveness also. Their names, at one time, were as familiar 
to the public as the. name of America’s foremost woman star. Nothing like 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 




















The Belles of Beauty Row 
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F THE girls at the Melody had 
| [been asked to supply an 
epitaph for a monument to 


Nadine Duryea, they would, unhesitat- 
ingly, have chosen “Hard as Nails.” 
She was—‘“and then some,” as Na- 
poleon, the stage door-keeper, would 
have added. She was never known to 
do a kindness for anyone; she never 
contributed a penny for a funeral 
wreath or a dime toward a purse for a 
sick comrade. All for self, the chorus 
said, and she was the best hated girl 
in the show. 

Now close, she may have been—in- 
deed was !—but selfishness is a sin that 
can never be laid at Nadine Duryea’s 
door. There are two sides to every story, 
just as there are to every house—an 
inside and an outside. Of course the 
Melody girls never crossed Nadine’s 
threshold. 

She was a beautiful woman, more 
woman than girl, and slightly older than 
the others in the octet, with a small, 


patrician head, with quick, bird-like 
movements, dark hair and eyes and that 


exquisite slenderness of waist and hip - 


which is ever associated with the name 
of Fritzi Scheff. She looked like a Rus- - 
sian or a Frenchwoman, but she her- 
self declared that she was born in the 
West. At one time she had appeared in 
vaudeville with a male partner ; why she 
had stepped back to the chorus nobody 
knew. 

Black was the color she always wore 
—not for her complexion, but because 
she found it economical, said Gibson, 
the dresser. On the stage she was mag- 
nificent in purples and reds and golds, 
and the way she carried her clothes at- 
tracted as much attention as her face 
and figure did. The press-agent whis- 
pered “Society” and many of the 
papers took their cue and used her por- 
trait with a footnote filled with “bank- 
rupt husband” and “Wall Street 
panic.” It was good work. But it didn’t 
increase the girls’ love for Nadine. 
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_. “Tf she ever saw the inside of a Fifth 

Avenue mansion it was through the 
back door,” snapped Miss Worthing- 
ton. 

“Yell ‘Cash!’ and watch her jump,” 
grinned Violet Spain. 

“Somebody stick up a sign saying 
that mourning isn’t smart in the even- 
ing,” shouted Venita Paget. “Gosh, even 
her ear-rings are black.” 

“Oh, all them Russian samovars you 
tread about in books wear jet orna- 
ments!” cried Miss Delyle airily. 

“A samovar is a tea-pot,” put in 
Fawn Adair sweetly. “Didn’t you know 
that, dearie ?” 

“Nix! But then I never worked in 
a dairy lunch,” cooed Gaby. “I came 
here fresh from a convent.” 

“Almost unbelievably fresh!” mut- 
tered Violet sotto voce. 

“And as for calling her a tea-pot, the 
Lord knows I’ve never seen any John 
open a cold quart for her,” added 
Gaby. 

The “Beauty Row” belles were paid 
forty dollars a week, which was the 
high-water mark for chorus girls in 
the days when that show was new to 
Broadway. Nadine Duryea had a room 
in a theatrical lodging house in West 
Forty-fifth Street and her expenses 
never went over ten dollars a week. The 
Melody had never seen her arrive or 
depart in an automobile, not even a 
plebeian taxicab, and her room was 
near enough to the theatre to put the 
street cars on the retired list. So she 
came and went in a very plain, undoubt- 


edly ready-made black suit, shabbier - 


than the girls’ dresser, less conspicuous 
than the uniformea cloak-room maids, 
but blessed—or cursed—with a ser- 
pent’s tongue. 

What she did with her money was a 
mystery which everybody around the 
theatre tried his best to fathom, for ten 
dollars from forty dollars left thirty 
dollars and—what became of the thirty ? 
Miss Worthington was inclined to be- 
-lieve—or at least she said she was!— 
that Nadine had a child or two hid- 
den away in some refuge; Venita Paget 
made it a mother, back home, in some 
small town out West; but Gaby was 
perfectly sure that they were both 


wrong—“If Duryea had a pair of kids 
or an aged mother she’d let ’em starve, 
ese not spend her good money on 
em ” 

“Hard as nails,”-sighed Gibson, get- 

ting out the shoes and slyly dusting 
sand in the bottoms of those belonging 
to ladies in disfavor. “I remember when 
I was home sick with the—the rheu- 
matiz, and you ladies took up a collec- 
tion for me. Did Duryea contribute? 
Not a red! I aint forgot it—old Gib- 
son never forgets. Not a red. It ought 
to be posted on the call!” 

“If you know it, that’s enough,” re- 
marked Violet drily. 

“Oh, Miss Spain, 
honey—” 

“T don’t know nothing, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, neither do you—except what 
a lot of cats have tattled.” 

“If you mean me, Spanish—!” cried 
Miss Delyle, her eyes flashing as she 
half rose from her chair before a 
mirror. 

Miss Spain regarded her coldly, con- 
temptuously, for a brief moment. 

“Don’t shout at me, Delyle; don’t try 
it,” she warned. “If you want to start 
something, just move out of that chair. 
I'll show you a trick or two even if I 
am fined a tenner for not behaving like 
a perfect lady. You know,” she added 
maliciously, “I can afford an X even if 
I don’t save thirty dollars out of my 
salary every week.” 

“I can’t see why you will take 
Duryea’s part, Vi,”  lisped Fawn 
Adair. 

Violet jumped up and slipped into 
the flame-colored gown which Gibson 
held out for her. 

“I’m taking her part because I love 
her so tenderly, see?” retorted she. 
“H’m, just watch the talk take a new 
twist when she comes in that door. 
Honest to John, I love women so much 
I’m thinking about getting a job as a 
lion tamer—I’d rather show up in an 
arena every night than in this dressing 
room. . « Get out of the way, Gib- 
son. If there’s a pest-house round here 
anywhere, lead me to it—I want to get 
a breath of fresh air after this place.” 

In her heart Violet despised Nadine 
Duryea with every bit as much fervor 


you know, 
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SHE WAS NEVER KNOWN TO DO A KINDNESS FOR ANYONE; SHE NEVER CONTRIBUTED A PENNY 
FOR A FUNERAL WREATH OR A DIME TOWARD A PURSE FOR A SICK COMRADE: ALL FOR SELF, THE 
CHORUS SAID, AND SHE WAS THE BEST HATED GIRL IN THE SHOW 
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as any of the other girls could brag of ; 
it was merely her love of battle which 
caused her to take Nadine’s part, and 
then only when she was out of the way. 
With Nadine in the room, nine times 
out-of ten it was Violet who fired the 
first shot. Kipling must have written 
his poem with the famous line, “I 
learned about women from you,” after 
a year in a chorus dressing room. 

Violet’s mirror was placed next to 
the one used by Nadine and she could 
have retailed many choice bits concern- 
ing Miss Duryea if she had felt so in- 
clined. As a matter of fact, she was 
inclined; often she itched to relate a 
new side of Nadine’s thrift, as, for 
instance, when Violet would give her 
flowers sent by an unappreciated ad- 
mirer and Nadine would take them 
back to the florist from whom they had 
come and sell them to him for half price. 
This story would have driven Miss 
Duryea out of “Beauty Row,” but her 
neighbor never told it—not because she 
_ despised Nadine less, but because she 
detested her companions more. 

It was in November, around Thanks- 
giving, that a fire broke out in the lodg- 
ing house where Nadine Duryea lived. 
When the Belles heard of it, they 
breathed a fervent prayer that the 
celebrated black coat-suit had been con- 
sumed. Instead, Nadine had her picture 
and a half-column in the Morning 
News. And Max Marcus had stopped 
and smiled at her when they met in the 
wings that night. (The News had called 
Miss Duryea the most beautiful girl on 
the New York stage—and mentioned 
the name of the show!) 

The man who “covered” the fire for 
the News and printed the information 
regarding Nadine’s loveliness was a 
“cub,” one Ralph Thomas. And he was 
smitten with Nadine on the spot. He 
planned a hundred write-ups of his 
beautiful lady, dreaming of making her 
the most talked-about young woman on 
the stage, and forgetting that his first 
bit of press work had got by because it 
was news. Nadine never saw her name 
in the News again—although we’re not 
‘concerned with that side of the story 
OS eae 
Thomas began hanging around the 


stage door of the Melody pretty soon. 
And while Nadine gave him little en- 
couragement, it seemed to please her to 
find him there each night. For Nadine 
Duryea was in bad repute at the clubs, 
where she was known as a girl who 
didn’t play fair. Which means 
that she borrowed money, accepted sup- 
pers and dinners and presents, and then 
grew indignant if the man attempted to 
kiss her. Hard as nails! She even made 
no pretense of caring for them, holding 
out her greedy hands just as long as 
they could be made to give without a 
whimper, but running away just as soon 
as they held out theirs. It was not tong, 
then, before the name Nadine Duryea 
was stricken off the telephone-lists of 
the clubs, and while Violet drove her 
own car and Mary went to Paris, she 
lived in a lodging house with a lot of 
vaudeville folk. 

“Selfish to the core—can’t see be- 
yond her nose,” sighed Mary, just as 
if she had her interest at heart. 

“At least it’s some nose,” ventured 
Violet. “And,” she added, smiling 
cherubically at Miss Worthington, who 
was almost an albino, “Duryea has time 
to bother with her nose, since she 
doesn’t have to bead her lashes or buy 
pencils for her eyebrows.” 

It gave a little color to Nadine’s days 
to find Ralph Thomas waiting for her 
each night after the show. She hoped 
the girls thought he was from club- 
land, but they all knew ; they had known 
from the first night he took up his posi- 
tion at the stage door. Newspaper chap! 
Why, they earned more than he, very 
likely, since he was only a “cub!” 

“All the same, she'll try to borrow a 
V off’n the poor boy,” declared Gibson. 
“And if she can’t get a five she'll take 
a deuce, the cat! I remember when I 
was home sick with the—the rheu- 
matiz—” 

“No, you don’t—not to-night!” 
snapped Miss Spain. “You’ve remem- 
bered that for the last time, Gibby— 
get a new one.” 

Nadine never fell in love with 
Thomas. She let him walk home with 
her, or take her to supper at one of the 
cheaper restaurants—“because it cost 
her nothing,” said the Melody Theatre, 
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and “her very conversation is expensive 
—she talks in words of two syllables.” 

Of course Thomas was fascinated 
almost beyond belief, and when he saw 
Nadine’s lodging house in West Forty- 
fifth Street and then glimpsed Violet’s 
limousine and heard Nadine prattle in 
her effective way that all the girls in the 
octet received the same salary, the boy 
was ready to bow down and worship 
her. He was from the Hinterland and 
his Quaker mother had warned him 
of the sins of the flesh and the deviltry 
of the stage, but then she had never 
known such a girl as Nadine Duryea. 

He was so sweet and sympathetic 
that Nadine couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion. One night in a Thirty-fourth 
Street café she asked him to lend her 
five dollars—till pay day. 

Thomas blushed like a girl and nerv- 
ously fingered the few bills he had in 
his pocket, wishing beyond all things 
to press her to take all, his every penny, 
and yet not knowing how to say it. At 
last he slipped her a crisp, yellow ten- 
dollar bill, covering it with his hand so 
that nobody might see. 

“I haven’t any change,” she said 
quickly, stuffing the money in her bag. 

“T didn’t want—” he stammered. “Are 
you sure that is—is enough?” 

“Yes. And thank you. . . . You 
will never know what a girl on the stage 
has to contend with in New York.” 

“I think I do know, Miss Duryea,” 
he cried. “And I believe you to be 
the’—he was going to say “noblest,” 
but even youth has its limitations and 
he ended feebly “—finest woman in 
the world!” 

She smiled rather absently, for she 
had heard his words without their 
reaching her heart, almost without their 
gaining her brain. And she swallowed 
her milk and helped herself to another 
sandwich, 

That was the night he attempted to 
kiss her, the first time, in the vestibule 
of the Forty-fifth Street lodging house, 
when he said good-night. She put up 
both hands, brushing him away. 

“Don’t!” she said sharply. 

“Why, Nadine—!” he cried, drawing 
back. 

“Please don’t do that again,” she mur- 
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mured. “It may be that you have gota 
wrong idea of me because I borrowed 
some money—” 

“My God!” cried the boy, throwing 
out his hands as if to ward off a blow. 
“You don’t—you can’t think—that! 
That I’m as low as that! A man like that 
would deserve a cowhide—and more! 
Nadine, for God’s sake, say you didn’t 
mean it—tell me you don’t think I am 
as black as all that!” 

“I said you didn’t know what a girl 
on the stage had to contend with in 
New York,” sighed Miss Duryea. 

“But oY 

“Forgive me if I was mistaken in my 
belief that all men are wolves.” 

Later, if he had stopped to think, he 
would have smiled at her eloquence; 
reading it on a printed page, Thomas 
would have greeted it with a guffaw, 
but now— : 

“Nadine,” he said, and his voice 
trembled, “I love the very ground you 
walk on—I have from the day I first 
saw you. Of course I’m nothing but a 
wretched ‘cub;’ still—I do love you, 
Nadine. If you’d marry me, if you 
would—or one word of encouragement 
—I sha’n’t always be a ‘cub"—or a re- 
porter either! Some day—Nadine, you 
don’t think that!’ 

She didn’t and, touched in spite of 
herself, she spoke the first honest words 
he had ever heard. 

“T don’t believe you did, Ralph; in 
fact, I know you didn’t—you’re not that 
kind of boy. You didn’t mean that at all. 
I—I ought to be slapped, slapped 
hard.” 

He was very humble, very gentle 
after that. He spoke a good deal of 
their “friendship” and called her “pal” 
—when a glance from her hazel eyes 
set his heart to thumping like a hammer. 
Presently he moved from his cheery 
boarding house to a place in Twenty- 
third where a fortune teller occupied 
the parlor and a cornetist a room over 
his own. But he saved six dollars a 
week by the change and he felt that he 
could afford to invite Nadine out to 
Sunday dinner now. And Nadine went, 
looking like a Russian princess doing 
penance for some sin, in her shabby 
black coat-suit. How the Melody would 
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have shouted had they seen her! 
Thomas sent her a modest bunch of 
violets but it was not until she had as- 
sured herself they had come from a 
street stand that she could make up her 
mind to wear the flowers! For violets 
sold back to Fiske brought two dollars. 

Of course things couldn’t possibly go 
on this way forever; even Nadine saw 
that. She couldn’t always brandish the 
ten-dollar loan over Ralph’s head and 
keep him in place with it. One of these 
fine days, or more likely, nights, he 
would forget he was a mere money- 
lender in finding he was a man. And 
thinking about this encouraged Nadine 
to ask for another crisp, yellow 
er 
Spring came, and the eight girls shut 
up in the same dressing room night 
after night fought a little less and hated 
a little more than they had in Septem- 
ber. The show was to close in May, and 
while Kitty spoke blushingly of her 
. coming marriage and Mary prattled 
about a trip abroad, Nadine Duryea 
said nothing, but set about looking for 
work over the summer months. Venita 
Paget found this out; and when she 
touched off the bomb in the dressing- 
room it created the sensation of the 

ear. 

“Well, she is the limit,” declared 
Fawn Adair, the first words she had 
ever hurled at Nadine’s head. “After 
the good job we’ve had all season, for 
one of us to go out and sign up in a 
hot weather show at hot weather 
salary! It’s an insult to the Belles!” 

“Duryea’s hard as nails—and close 
as wax,” whimpered Gibson, busy with 
the shoes. 

“I’m free to confess she’s got me,” 
said Gaby. “I’ll bet she’s as rich as 
Croesus—whoever she was.” 

“She was a man,” Fawn lisped 
sweetly. 

“Well, I’m no Boston schoolma’am, 
God knows!” 

“So do we—don’t apologize.” 

Nadine’s entrance saved the day and 
Miss Delyle forgot Miss Adair’s insult 
in making ready to pounce upon the 
newcomer. For they were all sisters at 
heart where Nadine was concerned. 

After the performance that night 


_people’s things. 


. Nadine lingered until all the girls had 


gone but Violet Spain. Gibson was 
dressing Violet for ¢ midnight orgy— 
and not at all to the lady’s satisfaction, 
as was testified by the sharp words and 
occasional cuff on the ears. It: was when 
she attempted to fasten a string of 
pearls around Violet’s throat and clum- 
sily broke the catch that the storm burst 
in all its fury. 

“Get out of this room before I throw 
you out!” shouted Miss Spain, at the 
top of her voice. “I'll give you just 
two minutes to get your rags and dust! 
You ought to be chloroformed instead 
of allowed in here to destroy decent 
: Beat it!” 

As the old woman grabbed up her 
coat and hat and started toward the 
door, shuffling, whimpering, Violet 
Spain’s hands closed round a scent 
bottle and she threw it with all her 
might at the dresser. Gibson dodged; 
the bottle splintered against the wall, 
but the sudden movement on the girl’s 
part, now that the fastener was gone, 
spilled the pearls from their string all 
over the floor. 

She ripped out one word, but old 
Gibson had fled. 

Nadine Duryea, however, came over 
and stooping down, began to gather up 
the gems for her. Then Violet dropped 
down on her knees beside her and for a 
few moments they worked in silence. 

“T think that’s all,” said Nadine pres- 
ently, rising to her feet. 

“Thanks, Duryea,” Violet nodded. 
“That clumsy old cow—” 

“You might. have killed her—” 

“Good riddance. The show closes 
next week. We could get along with- 
out a dresser for a week, I guess.” 

“T could.” Nadine stopped at the door 
and looked back. “I hate to ask you, 
Spain, but could you lend me—” 

“No!” snapped Violet. “Here’s a V 
for helping me finding my pearls, but 
I don’t lend, Duryea.” 

“T didn’t mean money,” said Nadine, 
but her hand closed on the bill, perhaps 
unconsciously. “I was going to ask you 
to lend me a hat and—and a skirt, 
Violet. I’m to see Stern about a job in 
his roof show and I’d like to look as 
decent as possible—” 
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“Look here,” said Miss Spain sud- 
denly; “I'll give you this string of 
pearls if you tell me honestly what you 
do with your money, Duryea. Why, 
even if you’ve only your salary—look 
at Kit Knight and Mumsey. I suppose 
they’re, well, respectable. Do they live 
in a hash house? What’s up? What’s 
the game? Why, girl, you’ve got a 
worse rep. in this show than I have!” 

“IT know—hard as _ nails,’” 
Nadine. 

“And close as wax!” 

Nadine made a little gesture with her 
hands. 

“Oh, I know. But what’s the differ- 
ence? You—none of you would under- 
stand. And I don’t mind. Don’t you 
think I know how you laugh at me, 
how Gibson and even Napoleon—” 
She brought her hands together, and 
sobbed passionately. “I wont tell you! 
There’s—nothing to tell, really, except 
that I am stony all the time. Keep your 
money, take your clothes. Hades with 
you all!” 

“More power to you,” nodded Violet. 
“Honest, I didn’t think you had it in 
you. I always thought you’d tell your 
age for a five-dollar bill, Duryea.” 

“At least I’m not like you—” 

“If you were, you wouldn’t have to 
beg a dress.” 

Nadine turned the knob and pulled 
open the door. 

“Good night,” she said slowly. 

“Oh, good night, Duryea. Thanks 
for the help,” returned Violet 
cheerily. 

And the next day she sent a com- 
plete outfit to the lodging house in 
West Forty-fifth, but when Nadine at- 
tempted to thank her, she disclaimed 
all knowledge of it. 

The hat and gown didn’t bridge the 
breach which existed between the two 
girls; perhaps neither one of them in- 
tended that the gift should. Violet had 
sent the clothes for the same reason she 
would have stepped around a toad had 
she come upon one at the stage door; 
she had no special love for the reptile 
but at least it deserved a fighting 
chance—and let the next passer-by do 
the killing! She had little doubt but that 
Nadine would meet her match some 


said 
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day. Soon or late she would come 
across a person who wouldn’t walk 
sound... 

Then came the night when Nadine 
Duryea didn’t show up at the theatre. 
The dressing room didn’t miss her un- 
til after the half hour was called, and 
even then it was thought she would 
come rushing in, any minute—and have 
to get into her own clothes without 
Gibson’s help, or wait until the dresser 
was ready to come to her and so miss 
the opening number. Gibson told the 
ladies she had made up her mind to do 
this if Duryea came in at overture— 
she’d show the miser a thing or two— 
hard as nails, close as wax. . . . 

“If you don’t stop that chattering 
there, you'll feel something against 
your cheek in a minute that’s hard as 
a French heel,” Miss Spain glanced 
up to remark. 

“TI believe you like the miser—say, 
miser’s a good name for her, girls! 
I believe you like her way down in your 
heart, Vi,” cried Venita. 

“What if I do?” asked Violet. “God 
knows it would be a small compliment 
to her, seeing the class of females I’m 
thrown with in this place.” 

“Thank you, I’m no female,” flared 
Kitty Knight. 

“Well, tell. Mumsey, not me!” 

Gaby Delyle, dragging a soiled dress- 
ing gown behind her and wearing lit- 
tle else, returned all excited from a 
visit to the stage door. 

“Napoleon says if she comes in at 
the last minute he’ll hold her up as 
long as he can about some fake letter 
or ’phone message,” cried she. “She'll 
have heart failure when she’s fined for 
being late.” 

“Duryea ’d rather lose an eye-tooth 
than a dollar,” muttered Mary, care- 
fully beading her lashes, which were 
naturally a yellow white. “When I sail 
for Europe next week I’m going to 
leave her my Pekinese—of course she'll 
sell him to the delicatessen man.” 

“When you sait for anywhere, you'll 
leave nothing behind for anybody but 
a bunch of debts, and you wouldn’t 
give them to a newsy if you thought 
you could make lighters of the bills to 
fire your cigarettes with, Worthington,” 
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declared Violet. “Pick on a new string: 
I’m sick and tired of that same old 
tune.” — 

The show opened without Nadine 
and closed without her, the manage- 
ment receiving no word from her. Such 
a thing had never happened before, but 
when the second night she failed to 
show up, the dressing room went mad. 
Jests flew fast and thick, some of them 
genuinely witty, others downright 
coarse. It struck Violet Spain as being 
very singular that a girl such as Na- 
dine Duryea would miss two perform- 
ances without a note or a ‘phone mes- 
sage to the office: Sickness wouldn’t 
have stopped her writing; she couldn’t 
be dead. What then? 

“Oh, she’s left New York to open 
her cottage at Newport,” shrugged 
Venita. 

Violet went to Max Marcus. 

“Look here, what’s the matter with 
Duryea?” she demanded. 

“Search me,” he retorted pleasantly. 
. “She’s missed two shows. If you fine 
her, it will be the blow that killed sis- 
ter, all right.” 

“Well, girlie, folks are dying now 
that never died before—that’s my 
answer.” 

That night Violet “chucked” a party 
at Rector’s—for all this happened yes- 
terday—and some time near midnight 
--drove up to a shabby lodging house in 
West Forty-fifth Street and asked to 
see Miss Duryea. “Three flights up, 
then to your right,” the slavey said. 
Violet didn’t know there were so many 
steps in the world when she reached 
the top, out of breath, sorry she had 
been fool enough to come, and sure 
her face was red. 

She knuckled on the door with a 
noise that sounded like a volley of shot. 
No answer. Again! Then she leaned 
against the door and-it came open. 

The room was dark, although the 
light from an arc at Seventh Avenue 
saved it from that inkiness which would 
have been more charitable, at least. It 
was such a meager room! So poor, so 
cold, so—everything but dirty! Violet 
made a fierce little click with her tongue 
against the roof of her mouth. Miser 
or fool? 


Nadine was stretched full length on 
the bed, her face buried in her arm, 
awake—alive! but motionless. Violet 
stood and looked at her for a moment. 
Then she swore aloud and demanded 
a match, a light. 

“Look here, what’s the matter with 
you, Duryea?” she demanded presently, 
bending over the girl’s figure. 

“Nothing. Why ?” 

“T suppose you’re learning to swim 
at home,” sniffed Miss Spain. “Get 
up; what’s the matter? Do you know 
you're going to get docked for two 
shows ?” 

“It don’t matter now,” returned the 
girl, without moving. 

If money no longer interested her! 

“Do you mean you're not coming 
back? Are you going to lay here like 
this forever? For the love of Mike, 
Duryea—” 

“T wish you’d leave me alone,” said 
Nadine. “Go back to the Melody and 
tell ’em what you've seen, tell ’em my 
room’s as bare as a tree in January, 
and I haven’t any gas. Tell ’em—tell 
*em—anything —only go!” 

Violet was silent. She sat down awk- 
wardly on the side of the bed—and 
wished she was safe at home in her lux- 
urious apartment in the Sandring- 
ham. 

“Duryea,” she began finally, “I’m on 
the level—this visit’s on the square: 
If there’s anything I can do— Honest 
to John, if you knew how your eyes 
looked you’d let out a yell for cold 
water! Have a drink? I’ve got a flask 
here in my waist—” 

Without waiting for a reply she 
poured Nadine out a stiff drink of 
Scotch and watched her swallow it. 
Then she put her arm under her stom- 
ach and raised her to a sitting posture. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“You're mighty kind, Spain—” 

“Nope—I’m mighty disgusted. I 
wasn’t born to be a trained nurse. 
What stung you? And how long have 
you been hugging that bed?” 

“Why, since it came,” replied 
Nadine. 

“Since what came?” 

“Bob’s letter.” 

“Oh-h!” Violet whistled shrilly. 
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Then Nadine put her hand in the 
bosom of her shabby black waist and 
took out the letter, which she handed 
silently to Violet Spain. 

It was very short and Violet read 
it almost at a glance, one side of the 
paper filled with a faint, irregular 
scrawl. But when she put it down, her 
face was black with bitterness. 

“Who is Bob?” she asked. 

“My husband,” Nadine said. 

“And he was in Arizona?” 

“Yes. He’s been there eight months 
now—lungs. The doctors said he 
couldn’t live in the East again and 
so—so I was saving up so that I might 
be able to go out there and join him. 
We—we hoped to buy a little place and 
raise chickens—or something. That is 
why I am a miser, Violet.” 

The visitor said nothing. 

“Bob and I were in vaudeville to- 
gether, you know. He was the whole 
act, the funniest, cleverest fellow!—I 
used to ‘feed’ him—that’s all I am, a 
feeder.” 

“H’m, I suppose you don’t know 
you’re a mighty handsome woman, 
Duryea,” snapped Miss Spain. 

“Looks, just looks, wont get you far 
in vaudeville,” cried Nadine. “I tell you 
it was Bob, and if he’d kept his health 
we'd be headlining the big-time bills 
now. Oh, we were only small-timers, 
but the agents were on to Bob—they 
saw he was two-a-day. stuff, and we’d 
got there, sure as Kingdom Come, if 
Bob’s lungs—” 

“Aint it the truth? That’s life for 
you!” 

“As if you knew!” scoffed Nadine. 
“Didn’t you read that letter?” 

“Ves,” 

“And that—after me putting up with 
a bouquet of insults from that set in 
the dressing-room every night!” 

“You’ve got our number!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you, Spain.” 

“Lord, I’m queen!” 

“T’ve pinched and scraped and al- 
most starved myself for Bob,” she 
went on, seemingly unmindful of Vio- 
let’s presence. “Every week, twenty- 
five dollars of my salary went to Ari- 
zona to pay his keep at the sanatorium 
there. Oh, I’m not complaining! It was 
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pleasure, the only real pleasure I had 
—to go down there to the post office 
and send him a money order. Besides - 
his keep, 1 was trying to save enough 
for the chickens too. I started a sav- 
ings account. And I got down so low 
that I’d borrow from Miss Golden’s 
colored maid. a dollar, if I 
couldn’t get more. And from you, and 
from all the men I’ve ever met. But 
I had nearly four hundred dollars 
when that letter came.” 

“Four hundred! And you let ’em 
laugh at you for that? Why, I spend 
more in a week!” 

“You wouldn’t if you had Bob,” said 
Nadine quietly. 

Violet shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s not, that I’m too good, I guess,” 
said Nadine then, touching the other’s 
hand. “I’ve often thought of it—and 
thought he’d never know. I’m not too 
good. But it would be hurting him, not 
me. Often in rainy weather my 
shoes were worn to the ground—and 
how they laughed at my black coat! 
And my living here! Well, that’s one 
comfort; I’ve furnished sport for a 
theatreful for a whole season. I’m the 
most talked-about person in ‘Beauty 
Row.’” 

“That bunch of mud! .. . 
Nadine, every time we opened our 
mouths you ought to have put your foot 
in ’em! I could go down on my knees 
myself—” 

“What’s it matter, what does any- 
thing matter—after that?’ cried 
Nadine, with a tragic glance at the 
letter from Arizona. “Maybe, after all, 
it was the best thing you could have 
done—laughed at me. For it kept me 
from thinking about what might have 
been. Big-time—Bob was big- 
time timber; ask anybody, Spain!” 

Violet threw up both hands in the - 
manner of her kind. 

“Believe me, you’re the biggest time 
timber I’ve ever glimpsed.” 

Nadine was silent for several min- 
utes, sitting there staring straight ahead 
of her. Her lips twitched; her eyes 
half closed. 

“T suppose,” she said presently, “the 
room’!l have a jubilee when they hear 
about the—the letter.” 
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“Who'll tell °em?” demanded Violet 


“You—wont? Oh, Spain, if you'll 
spare me that!” 

The next minute Nadine Duryea was 
sobbing like a child in Violet’s arms, 
all over Violet’s imported gown. 
And her voice came muffled with 
tears. 

“It is bad enough to have the girls 
think I am a miser— as nails, 
close as wax,’ but if they knew the 
other! If they knew that after scrap- 
ing and slaving for six months, after 
begging and borrowing—ready to stéal! 
—if they knew after all that Bob left 
me for another woman! Oh, Vi, I 
couldn’t stand that! After what I’ve 
gone through—and he writes that he’s 
found his soul mate at last! . . 
Done with me! Gone away with a nurse 
from the sanatorium! Oh, Spain, 
they’ve got us cornered both ways, the 
men—we =e t ever get a fair deal. 

“Hound-dogs ! Y’ Violet spat out the 
words. “And all alike. If you don’t 
grab ’em by the throat quick enough 
they'll bite you every time. What you 
want to do is to show Mistah Bob a 
trick or two, Duryea. Leave it to me. 
Before you can say ‘Jack Robinson’ 
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you'll be in Paris—and Bob, well, you 
should worry.” 

Nadine shook her head slowly from 
side to side. 
iy guess I always will, Violet,” said 


Ané she did—always. When “Beauty 
Row” closed its run at the Melody, 
Nadine Duryea went into the chorus 
of a musical révue on one of the roofs, 
and she worked all summer long, the 
hottest summer New York had seen 
in years. But this didn’t keep her out of 
a new Max Marcus production when 
it opened in September. She was there 
on the job, a little thinner, but other- 
wise as beautiful as ever . with 
dark hair and eyes and that exquisite 
slenderness of waist and hip which is 
ever associated with the name of Fritzi 
Scheff. Ralph Thomas still lingers at 
the stage door and Nadine still eats his 
dinners and borrows his money, and 
now she has nearly seven hundred dol- 
lars to her credit in the savings bank, 
For, while she has never heard from 
Bob since the day he eloped with the 
trained nurse, Nadine is as economical 
as ever: some day he is bound to come 
_— ; some day she knows he will need 
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The career of Violet Spain, the fourth of the “Belles 
of Beauty Row,” will be described under the title of 
“When All Has Been Said,” in the August issue of 
the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. This number 
will be on sale at all news-stands July 12th. 

























Unconsidered 
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By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“I am a picker-up of unconsidered trifles,’ 
— Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


THE SERPENT’S TOOTH 

T happened that several weeks 
ago circumstances called me 

| into Connecticut, the land of 
pies, artists and machinery, and from 

Connecticut over into Rhode Island and 

thence into Boston, Mass. 

On Boylston Street, in front of the 
Colonial Theatre (I hope my geography 
is correct: I never could get my bear- 
ings for certain in Boston), I met the 
immortal “Stuffy” Davis, accompanied 
by one Pete Cavanaugh, known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this Republic as the greatest “second- 
man” who ever sniped a one-sheet. 

Stuffy introduced us, and we drifted, 
unconsciously, into a near-by café, 
where we presently found three lily- 
glasses of Duhonnet before us. 

The grandeur of the later hours of 
that day, which rose to a culminating 
point of acute ecstasy when Charley 
Phillips told a story that lasted half an 
hour and which he confessed he had 
made up himself in the telling, I pass 
over. In the words of Senator Quig- 
ley, who was present at the Boston 
Press Club where the story was told, 
and of Jack Connolly, the city editor 
of the Boston Herald and president of 
said club, it is more delightful to con- 
tinue to love Charley. 

It is of Pete Cavanaugh that I fain 
would speak. 

Some years ago, when Sylvester 
Sullivan, now literary editor of the 
New York Sun, was still in the show 
game, and Jimmy Pooton had an ac- 








cent still virgin of the Middle West, 
there was a certain J. D., who, though 
he had been a professor of Greek at 
Georgetown University in an earlier 
part of his career, is said to be the best 
advance agent who was ever in the em- 
ploy of Henry W. Savage. 

J. D. was “some” publicity man and 
press-agent, to put it mildly. His sec- 
ond man was always Pete Cavanaugh. 
Now the duties of a second man are 
about as wide and various as those of 
the advance man, whom he follows, 
three days back. The sins of omission 
of the advance agent, and many little 
bits of work started by him, are all 
atoned for and taken care of by the sec- 
ond man if he is worthy. A good sec- 
ond man is a joy and a privilege, for 
in doing quick jumps, the advance man 
often has mighty little time to do more 
than leave memoranda of a number of 
things that the second man must have 
time to attend to. 

A poor second man is an abomina- 
tion before the Lord, a flame out of 
Sheol and a crime and a disgrace gen- 
erally. It is written in the annals of 
advance agents that it is better to have 
no second man at all than one who is 
inefficient. 

Pete, as indicated, is AI, bottled in 
bond, all wool, a yard wide, and always 
was. 

Now J. D., while in a radius of some 
five hundred miles of New York, in 
those days, made a point of keeping 
sober; but when he began to break into 
Halifax, Edmonton, Vera Cruz, San 
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~Diego, Buenos Ayres and such dis- 
tances, life without alcohol became to 
him even as moth-balls to a moth. 

It was then that Pete showed him- 
self to be the emperor of all second 
men. When the theatre manager at 
— would wire back to Pete in 
Jefferson City, Mo., that J. D. was 
wabbling, Pete would jump Jeff City, 
Kansas City and Atchison in one after- 
noon, and arriving in Topeka by din- 
mer time, act as eyes and ears and 
tongue for J. D. Thus they would con- 
tinue their travels until the storm was 
over. Then Pete would drop behind, 
and the procession would continue its 
progress across the continent as 
before. 

Thus it came to pass that whenever 
a newspaper editor or a theatre man- 
ager witnessed J. D. and Pete coming 
down the street together, he knew that 
J. D. was “lit up.” When J. D. was 
alone, it was known he was sober. It 
became accepted that such was the 
case, just as it is accepted in all lands 
that women never keep appointments 
on time. 

Years passed. The other day, J. D., 
in advance of “1o1 Ranch,” happened 
to be in Boston. He met Pete, and 
started to walk down the street with 
him. They had gone three or four 
blocks, when J. D. turned upon Pete 
and said: 

“Look here, if you want to walk 
along with me, you’ve got to walk ten 
yards either behind me or in front of 
me. If people see you walking beside 
me, they’ll think I’m intoxicated again. 
Go on. Get behind me.” 

Pete fell behind without a word. 

And it was an hour later that Stuffy 
Davis had found him sobbing bitterly 
im a corner of the Parker House. 
Verily, sharper than the serpent’s tooth 
is man’s ingratitude. 


SIR JOSEPH PORTER, K.C. B. 


"THE one thing to regret about the 

magnificent production of “H. M. 
S. Pinafore” at the New York Hip- 
podrome this spring, is the fact that 
the production was so stupendous that 
the lines of most of the brillidnt lyrics 
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were lost in the immensity of the 
ensemble. 

For example, we have that touching 
little ditty rendered by Sir Joseph Por- 
ter, K. C. B., just appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and intent upon in- - 
troducing drawing-room reforms upon 
Her Majesty’s ships of war. It runs, 
part of it, somewhat like this: 

If you are chained to an office stool, 

Just listen to me and adopt this rule: 

Never see a ship and never go to sea 

And you'll be ruler of the Queen’s 

hav-ee! 


Will the Honorable Josephus Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Navy, U. S. A, 
please write? 


YOU CAN'T PROVE IT BY BROOKLYN 


] LIKE Sidney Smith—not because 

he is booking manager for Uncle 
Henry Savage, nor even entirely be- 
cause his wife taught me to dance these 
new fangled steps, but for the same 
reason that the man in the ballad dis- 
liked Dr. Foster. 

Now it so happened that upon go- 
ing up to the office of the aforesaid 
Uncle Henry on West Forty-fifth 
Street one afternoon, I met Sidney in 
the company of E. Percy Heath, press- 
agent and lyric writer, and one Bill 
Burlock, General Manager of the 
Henry W. Savage Famous Players 
Film Co., Inc. Brave lads, all of them, 
and lusty trenchermen. 

It also happened that the aforesaid 
Bill Burlock was interested in a new 
laboratory experiment which, he con- 
fided to me, consisted of discovering 
the anatomical results upon the hu- 
man system of a chemical known as an 
Ojen cocktail. He left us in the in- 
terests of science. E. P. Heath, poet, 
and romancer, had an engagement at 
home with friend wife. Consequently, 
Smith (whose wife had a dinner en- 
gagement) and I went to the Kaiser 
Keller, on Forty-second Street, around 
the corner from Broadway, for din- 
ner. The Kaiser Keller is right across 
the street from the Knickerbocker Ho- 
tel, whither go all good Westerners 
when they die; but its greatest bid 
for fame is a picture of Diana and 








her nymphs from the Stewart collec- 
tion, and the fact that it is a rendez- 
vous for about all the stage directors in 
New York. 

Sidney and I dined sumptuously on 
a sirloin steak, sweet potatoes and cof- 
fee, for ninety cents. 

Whereupon, in an unhappy tone, he 
advised me that he had to go to Brook- 
lyn owing to the fact that Uncle 
Henry’s show, “Along Came Ruth,” 
was playing at Teller’s Broadway The- 
atre there, and he, Smith, was assigned 
to take charge of the Savage end of the 
box receipts. 

I offered to go with him. 

Refraining from embracing me, he 
satisfied himself with lauding the 
friendship which would cause a man 
to take such a far and perilous trip, 
and together we boarded a subway, 
and emerged at Canal Street off the 
Bowery. There we passed into another 
subway entrance, and embarking upon 
the B. R. T., roared across the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, emerging presently 
from its gigantic trellis work above the 
twinkling lights and fog and maze-like 
streets of the great Borough of Brook- 
lyn, which supplies the Navy with most 
of its sailors, and vaudeville with a 
large percentage of its jokes. 

Verily, the venturesome Manhattan- 
ite feels about as much at home in 
Brooklyn as an English Johnny ina high 
hat in the jungles of the Zambesi. We 
looked out of our bright red B. R. 
T. car upon Brooklyn and its denizens, 
and speculated upon the ingenuity with 
which its builders had succeeded in 
getting curves and corners into streets 
that ordinary mortals would have built 
quite straight. We compared its streets 
to other cities, for example, to Boston, 
in the labyrinth of whose streets the 
Touraine Hotel stands like a rock of 
ages for the bewildered traveler to 
guide his faltering and uncertain foot- 
steps by; to Montreal, where, were it 
not for St. Catherine and St. Denis 
Streets, madness would soon descend 
upon the daring stranger seeking to find 
his way around without an experienced 
guide. 

With such frivolities we whiled 
away the time while penetrating fur- 
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ther and further into the unknown. 
Brooklyn is a paradise-for elevated 
railroads.. They cross and recross one 
another at all sorts of altitudes and 
angles and in all sorts of places, till 
one positively is lost in a forest of 
iron posts, and wishes, as in the case 
of Hammond, Indiana, that there were 
fewer railroads so that one would not 
miss the next train while trying to fig- 
ure out what road to get away on. 

We arrived at the theatre after a 
while and there met Herbert Ascher, 
the manager, a handsome brute, and 
with him I fell into a discussion of 
the psychology of Brooklyn. 

Now, to you living in the Middle 
West or the Far West, what happens. 
in Brooklyn is not exactly local news; 
but Brooklyn is a likely curio and well 
worthy of note. 

“How do the Brooklynites look upon 
New York successes?” I asked the 
manager. 5 
_ “A success in New York,” replied 
Ascher, “is sure to be a success here. 
To Brooklyn, New York is West. 
They don’t care anything about what 
happens to a play out in the provinces. 
They judge everything by what hap- 
pens to it in Manhattan. 

“We had a very curious proof of 
that some time ago in the case of ‘His 
Honor the Mayor,’ which was stranded 
in Chicago, and which we brought into 
this house by paying its way back 
to New York. The play was a horrible 
failure here. In despair, it was sent into 
New York, and made a tremendous 
hit, and ran there for some time. Then 
we brought it back here again, and it 
was a walloping big success. 

“That’s the way things go in Brook- 
-lyn. New York success means Brooklyn 
success.” 

“Of course,” I replied, “you remem- 
ber that ‘Fanny’s First Play’ was a 
‘walloping big success’ in New York, 
and a frightful and awful failure in 
Brooklyn, don’t you? How—” 

“Exceptions are the rule in the 
theatre,” he hastened to qualify. “Why, 
there was that musical show—” 

But then we all went back to the 
theatre office, where I watched Sidney 
and the treasurer “count up” the even- 


















ing’s tickets, and then I returned to 
Manhattan with said Smith, to a tango 
‘party at Healy’s, none the wiser as to 
the whys or wherefores of successes 
and failures in Brooklyn. 

I’m afraid Brooklyn is just like the 
rest.of the world. There too, “There 
aint no rule for telling whether or not 
a play will be a success.” 


$S-SH! 


OME time ago, Otis Skinner ut- 
tered a tremendous and terrible 
truth. Some reporter in a Western 
town, finding him lounging in the lobby 
of said town’s leading hostelry, asked 


him: 

“Mr. Skinner, what kind of plays 
_ do the public need?” 

And Mr. Skinner whispered hack: 

“Don’t tell anybody; but the fact is, 
they don’t need any.” 

Whereupon much of the terrific seri- 
ousness with which our critics and the- 
atrical pamphleteers take themselves, 
falls to the earth with a dull thud. 

It reminds me of a story said to be 
told about a great and good man, one 
of the partners in our greatest the- 
atrical producing house, which run- 
neth somewhat thus: 

A play was in the course of rehears- 
al. In fact, it was almost the first night, 
and the director was busy pytting on 
the finishing touches. Matters, as mat- 
ters usually are towards the time of 
dress rehearsal, were in a condition of 
apparent chaos which would stagger 
any. onlooker except one used to the 
cyclonic appearance of an afternoon 
newspaper office when things are at 
their state of highest efficiency. 

One of the actors insisted on pro- 
nouncing the word continuity with 
the accent on the second syllable, thus, 
—continuity. 

“Mr. Blank,” insisted the director, “I 
must ask you to pronounce that word 
properly. The pronunciation is con- 
tinuity.” 

The actor insisted that he was right; 
the director insisted that he was right. 
Battle threatened to result over the 
question as to whether the accent went 
on the i or the «. 
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The actor appealed to the produc- 


‘er, who was smoking a cigar uncon- 


cernedly in the second row. 

“Am I not right, sir?” asked the 
Thespian of his manager. 

The director, angry and tired, said: 

“All right. We'll leave it to him,” 
and turning to the manager also, 
asked: “How do you pronounce it, 
sir? Will you settle the controversy 
for us, please?” 


The great and good man who is mas- 


ter of many dramas and more musical 
comedies and theatres scattered from 
Pacific to Atlantic, fidgeted in his seat, 
coughed, ahemed, started to speak sev- 
eral times, and finally replied: 

“Why don’t you look it up in the 
manuscript ?” 

The pronunciation of that particu- 
lar word was a luxury which that par- 
— great and good man wotted not 
of, 

In the same way, plays are a luxury, 
not a necessity. The dramatic critic 
is a luxury supported by a luxury, and 
the whole world of the theatre is a 
matter of extravagance. So, for that 
matter, are clean linen and daily baths. 
One can get along very well without 
clean linen, or, for that matter, with- 
out any at all; and baths are un- 
doubtedly, according to history, the ear- 
mark of a declining race. 

The preference for cleanliness over 
dirt is all a matter of personal choice. 
One can become inconceivably dirty 
and still escape arrest, even in New 
York, where the policemen look like 
stage-door Johnnies in disguise. The 
preference for the theatre is also mere- 
ly a matter of taste. It isn’t necessary 
to go to the theatre. It even isn’t al- 
ways advisable to go. It is merely a 
question of entertainment, and of in- 
tellectual selection of the kind of en- 
tertainment one prefers. 

Some one said once that the motion 
pictures appeal generally to the type 
of man who reads the newspapers 
through from end to end. The fact 
that the motion pictures are so tre- 
mendously popular is perhaps a side- 
light on the reason why Mr. Hearst 
is so successful with his papers. 

I doubt very much if the type of 
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people who permit themselves the de- 
lightful extravagance of seeing Otis 
Skinner in “Kismet,” pay much atten- 
tion to Mr. Hearst’s or his satellites’ 
ebullitions on any subject. The extrav- 
agance of being in the “Kismet” class 
is worth giving up necessities, such as 
a belief in Mr. Brisbane, to possess. 

As a matter of fact, everything in 
this world that is worth while is an 
extravagance. Love is an extravagance. 
It is not necessary to love to be com- 
fortable, happy, or prosperous. In fact, 
very frequently one is tremendously 
happy, comfortable and prosperous 
until one falls in love, when one be- 
comes uncomfortable, unhappy, and 
consequently, not prosperous. Yet, with 
all the aches and pains and hurts and 
unhappinesses of love—who is such a 
coward, so unworthy one’s breed and 
the divinity of one’s soul, as to prefer 
to live unloving and unloved till the end 
rather than to have gone through that 
white fire with its infinite moments, 
cost what it may in sorrow? 

Then there is the luxurious extrava- 
gance of sleeping late in the morning. 
I amuse myself, occasionally, by read- 
ing the reasons given by our various 
successful men of business for their 
success. They always amuse me, 
because I know hundreds of men who 
do all the virtuous things to which the 
millionaires credit success, yet who 
never rise above the positions of book- 
keepers at twenty-five dollars a week. 

There is only one reason under 
Heaven why men make lots of money 
and make great successes in the world. 
You will notice that the man who makes 
the most money is always one who 
gets to the office last. That is the se- 
cret. Men make money solely and only 
to be able to sleep in the mornings. 
They may make war for glory; they 
may wreck their own lives and the 
lives of others for love of some fatal 
charmer; but they make money solely 
and only in order to be able to dig 
their noses in a great big soft pillow 
on a winter morning and invite> all 
alarm clocks in the world to go to the 
dickens. 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
all rules. Some millionaires get up 
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of everything. 
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early ; but it is because they can’t sleep. 
All who can, stay in bed; you may 
count on that. It isn’t industry that 
builds up great fortunes, but lazi- 


ness. 

In other words, luxury in the case 
of commerce, as in the case of the 
existence of the theatre, is the secret 

Of course we don’t need plays; but 
we must have them just the same. 
Which sounds paradoxical, but isn’t. 

The people must be entertained. It 
is a question whether the preference 
for entertainment amongst them be bur- 
lesque shows and the questionable and 
vile, or the strikingly picturesque, the 
dramatic and the beautiful. 

“Let me,” wrote an Irishman, “write 
the songs of a nation, and I care not 
whomakes its laws.” 

That particular Irishman apparently 
looked upon himself as a song writer 
able to turn out the melody for a whole 
nation; but at that, he had the right 
idea. Show me the kind of entertain- 
ment a nation likes, and I'll tell you 
what’s happening to the nation. 

A people’s artistic taste is either 
steadily improving, or else it is decay- 
ing. Ruskin said that he noted that 
military nations, eager for aggrandize- 
ment and despising all other races, pro- 
duced the greatest works of art. With 
the fall of militarism and the rise to 
supremacy of the minted coin, came 
artistic decay and, eventually, artistic 
anarchy quickly followed by national 
disintegration. 

Art is a restricted thing. It is a thing _ 
known in its principles to a very few 
who are very much the minority in 
all races and always have been. The 
artist is the exception, but he is the 
intellectual index of the conditions and 
the people who produce him. Where 
there is no artistry, there is no national 
integrity, no power to defend and of- 
fend and exist as a sovereign entity 
amongst the peoples of the world. 

Cubism among the painters and 
sculptors, the hybrid realism of the 
stage, and all the unnatural develop- 


- ments of unnatural and wrong tenden- 


cies in the various arts, including the 
positively amazing commercialization of 
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literature, point but to one thing—a 
. people whose ideals are lost and sub- 
merged in the roar of the market 
place. 

Jugurtha, the enemy. of Rome, after 
he had bribed the Romans with gold 
to free him, although his very exis- 
tence was a menace to their common- 
wealth, spat back towards the walls of 
the city as he was fleeing from it to 
his native forests, and cried aloud in 
contempt : 

“O venal City, Thou wouldst sell 
thyself if thou couldst but find a pur- 
chaser !” 

It is a terrible thing that that same 
may be said to-day of these United 
States. 

No, we do not need plays. We can 
make money without them; but if we 
were a people who could appreciate 
the beauty and the fineness of dramatic 
artistry, and who would give some 
little time to the thought of thinking 
and doing beautiful things rather than 
thinking and doing nothing but making 
money, we might avert a day in the 
future that is surely coming. 

I myself have seen men of ability, 
of the greatest genius, starving and 
drunken in the streets of our two great 
cities. The cities would have naught 
to do with their messages of beauty 
and had cast them forth. So they drank 
to forget, and laughed at the world, at 
themselves, and at length, at the very 
things of beauty of which they had 
been born to speak. 

It is a day of childless women and 
lying prophets, and the reckoning is not 
far off. There is anarchy in the tem- 
ple of the Muses and there is anarchy 
in the courts of Law. The terrible day 
when, like Crassus, we shall have our 
molten gold poured in our mouths to 
kill us, comes apace. 

No, we do not need the theatre. We 
need only money, money, money and 
more money! We do not need plays: 
we do not want them. We do not want 
anything that will make us think. 

Nine hundred years ago, it was writ- 
ten by Omar Khayyam: 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

a so precious as the stuff they 

se 
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The Persians deviled him to death. 
He was a poet .in a land of money 
lovers, and was foolish enough to want 
to think a little instead of always to 
be making money. 

Everything that is worth while, like 
thinking, is a luxury. Only death is 
a necessity. 

By nothing better than by their lux- 
uries may men be judged. 


TAXICABS 


UT, after all, the tendencies of 

nations and of times interest us 
little. It is the current things of every- 
day life, and the absurdity of them, 
or their evanescent tragedy, that is most 
interesting. ; 

Of all the great institutions without 
which the modern world could not be 
as it is, such as the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the wireless, electric light and 
the steam locomotive, no. invention 
has produced a gayer addition to exis- 
tence than that of the gasoline motor 
car. 

To the pedestrian on the midnight 
street, every fleeting taxi whirring up- 
town, from where, one can never know, 
is a fascinating mystery. Who is in it? 
Where are they going? Are they mere- 
ly two people whose presence together 
means nothing to them or to anyone 
else, or are perhaps the destinies of a 
master of men and millions in the stout 
hands of the jovial bandit of the 
clock who steers his buzzing craft so 
smoothly up the glistening avenue? ~ 

Is there within, perhaps, the chill 
of husband and wife returning from 
a party at which they have pretended 
to be what they: used to be to each 
other, till both are so worn out with 
the effort and furious at each other’s 
hypocrisy that they sit side by side in 
icy silence, hating. as only two who 
have loved each other can hate? 

Or is there within, perhaps, some 
delicate little maid whose eyes have 
never yet burned into another’s and 
into whose heart has come not yet the 
acid test of passion’s rapture and sharp 
agony? Who still thinks love to be the 
beautiful, tender thing that it is in 
popular novels and magazine stories, 
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and who dreams beside the bashful 
boy beside her, who would as soon raise 
a clenched fist to Heaven and defy 
God to His face as dare to kiss her. 

Then, perhaps, the fleeting taxi car- 
ries two whose lives have become that 
tangled skein of lights and shades, that 
warp and woof of crimson, purple and 
gold of the passionate love that is 
loved by those great souls of the world 
who can ache with joy and be torn 
with agony. Perhaps it carries two 
whose love is strong and fine and beau- 
tiful, constructive and blessed of God 
and smiled upon by all the world; or 
perhaps, they are a desperate two 
whose stolen moments together are so 
unbearably sweet that they dare not 
think upon them while they are sepa- 
rated, for fear that life become sud- 
denly a bitter ash too impossible for 
even the courageous to endure. 

Never do I call a taxi and climb 
in and rush on some hurried errand 
therein alone, but that I feel the pres- 
ence of many others with me. How 
many handclasps, what kisses have 
there been given and taken in that little 
cab! What throats choked with tears 
have been denied words as it sped to 
one of the great railroad stations, carry- 
ing within, one who must leave and one 
who must stay behind? 

The other afternoon, while the spring 
sun shone gaily over the city, a taxi- 
cab whirred out of the shadowy can- 
yon of Forty-seventh Street into the 
broad sunniness of Times Square. The 
top was down. Within it, a man and a 
woman were seated, clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

I laughed, as did the group of un- 
employed vaudeville actors loafing on 
the corner, and the ol’ clo’es man who 
had asked me if I had any old clothes 
to sell. And yet, afterwards, I did not 
laugh. Perhaps the two had been drink- 
ing a little too much, perhaps they 
were just congenitally silly. And per- 
haps, again, they were going to leave 
each other, perhaps for a very long 
time—perhaps, forever. 

Dignity is a beautiful and wonder- 
ful thing. It is a gracious thing some- 
times, and sometimes again it is an 
unerring index of a congenitally nar- 
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row and egotistical disposition. At any 
rate, it is fitting in public places and 
to young people who know less and 
are so much better than their elders. 

And yet, to shackle romance with 
dignity or bind down love with it, were 
to make of romance and of love 
strange things indeed. In fact, perhaps 
in that taxicab where there was such 
a lack of dignity being displayed, there 
was, nevertheless, a wealth of true 
sentiment and love that would dignify 
any poet’s stylus. Perhaps, I said. 

Love in a taxicab on Forty-seventh 
Street! Shades of Bronson Howard and 
Julian Johnson! 

One of the great missions of the taxi- 
cab has been to undermine dignity— 
and to give to maidens and their swains 
an opportunity to be alone—alone at 
last! Ah, who is there with soul so 
dead to whom at some time or other 
those words were not the most ex- 
quisite in all the language! 

By the Nine Gods, I hereby suggest 
that we who are still under forty all 
get together and erect a golden statue 
upon the highest crag in Central Park. 
The statue shall be of pure gold, and 
shall represent a keen-eyed, dishonest 
Cupid attired in the coat and cap and 
goggles of a taxicab chauffeur. For ah! 
though he overcharge us for his gaso- 
line, how can we ever pay the taxi- 
bandit for some of the minutes he has 
given us in his four-wheeled arbor of 
romance! 

Lo, the old Gods are dead; let us 
worship the new ones. 


SHORT PLAYS 


O”’ E of the most amazing things 

about the theatre these days is the 
fact that whereas there are always a 
certain number of plays each year of 
fine technique, the ability to write a 
one-act play seems to be the most lim- 
ited ability in the most limited branch 
of literary ability. Of course, by tech- 
nique I mean more than mere crafts- 
manship. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of short 
plays are submitted at the Princess 
Theatre in New York every season. 
Out of them, there can scarcely be 
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found a bare half dozen that can be 


= done on the boards. The knack of writ- 


ing a short play (or one-act play, as 
it is frequently termed) which is the 
genius for playwriting developed to the 
nth degree of condensed efficiency in 
expression, is the rarest thing in the 
world of artistic endeavor. 

Experience by play brokers and 
managers has been that, where out of a 
thousand manuscripts one may find 
one good three- or four-act play, and 
possibly three or four immensely above 
the average, out of a thousand one-act 
plays scarcely one comes up to the 
point of that quintessence of suspense 
and dramatic action which is necessary 
for such a play’s successful reproduc- 
tion upon the stage. 

The short play can proceed only 
from an orderly and concise intellect. 
Scattered diamonds of brilliancy mean 
nothing in it, It must be a perfect ex- 
pression of one central idea; its story 
must be rapidly and truly told; its in- 
terest must begin with the first moment 
after the rising of the curtain and con- 
tinue until the climax is reached and 
the curtain descends. 

Perhaps the most perfect short play 
that has appeared upon the boards of 
an American theatre in the past year 
was “The Black Mask,” as presented 
at the Princess Theatre last season. 
It was a story of Lancashire, Eng- 
land—a horrible tale, yet told with 
such marvelous force and dramatic 
power, and interpreted by Holbrook 
Blinn and Emilie Polini with such ex- 
quisite art, that its very terror was 
beauty. 

“Fear,” a play which the Princess 
players produced season before last, 
a play conceived and written by two 
Frenchmen, yet having about it all the 
atmosphere of a story by Kipling, was 
another wonder of its kind. The sus- 
pense of the thing was terrific through 
all its action. The lines were staccato, 
the repartee quick and to the point. 
It began with a conversation suggest- 
ive in every line of danger and im- 
pending tragedy. It ended with the roar 
of musketry and an intensely dramatic 
evening up. Moreover, the principle 
of it was right. The characterizations 
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in the play by Messrs. Blinn and Ellis 
were marvelous. There was not “a 
woman in the play. It was thoroughly 
masculine, and was strong with all the 
crude strength of masculinity. 

In fact, the military character, and 
the woman of independence of the ad- 
venturesome type, are the ideal char- 
acters for plays of this description. 

The tendency of the age is towards 
the elimination of time and space. The 
long speech and the oratorical solil- 
oquy of the Elizabethan stage are three 
hundred years out of date. We live 
on speed. We are impatient of delays 
in everything. 

The ideal theatre for short plays 
will eventually appear. It has been 
found in the case of the Little. The- 
atres devoted to short plays that one 
of the things militating most strongly 
against their success is the necessity ad 
long waits between the plays while the 
scenery is being moved. The people 
feel that to wait through fifteen min- 
ute-intermissions to see plays that only 
last about fifteen minutes, is too much; 
and they are perfectly right. 

Some German has an idea of a stage 
that is ideal for these plays. His idea 
is that of a revolving stage, one side 
of which would be presented to the 
audience and upon which one play 
would be taking place, while the other 
would ‘be reversed and the scenery for 
the play to follow could be in-the proc- 
ess of being put together during the 
action of the first. With the degree of 
excellence our mechanical ingenuity 
has reached in the past two decades, 
there is no reason why such an ar- ' 
rangement should be impossible. In 
fact, it is not. It would merely be 
expensive. 

The advantage of being able to fol- 
low play with play, with intermissions 
of only three or four minutes neces- 
sary to revolve the stage, is palpable, 
however, and would make up for the 
added expense given the plays. 

In fact, to sum the matter up in a 
nutshell, while short plays are un- 
doubtedly a demand of the public at 
this time, and can easily be made ex- 
tremely popular by wise management 
and the institution of a scale of prices 
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that are reasonable, they must be pro- 
duced in a particular kind of theatre. 


LA DANSE DU MORT 


GEVERAL evenings ago I became 
engaged in a conversation with a 
certain Professor Andrews of New 
York, a writer and a student of birds 
-and beasts and men. 

Andrews leaves the city for some 
far corner of the earth every now and 
then, and stays away for a year. When 
he returns, he tells me, he gets some 
shocks. 

“This last time,” said he, “I was 
away from New York for over 2 year 
in the wilds of Korea and Central 
China. On returning, the first place I 
arrived, at which I was able to get an 
Amerjcan magazine, was a point in 
Northwestern Alaska. I got a copy of 
a magazine which I have always con- 
sidered the best of the lot, and sat 
down by an oil lamp to read. 

“In an hour, I threw the thing down 
m disgust. Never had I read such a 
conglomeration of unintellectual smut 
and suggestive sensationalism in my 
life. As I journeyed further and further 
in towards civilization, I acquired 
magazine after magazine. I was amazed 
at the change that had come over the 
material in them in a year. 

“I returned to New York in the 
midst of the dance craze. I was 
amazed. I went to Healy’s shortly after 
my arrival and watched the crowds 
there. The dances as they are taught 
are beautiful, particularly, I thought, 
the Hesitation Waltz. But the people do 
not dance them that way. As they are 
danced popularly, they are dances of 
the passions—or, rather, I should say, 
of passion. 

“Since then I have purposely visited 
many of the great dancing resorts. I 
see there beautiful women more beau- 
tifully and gorgeously gowned than any 
other women in the world—young 
women whose beauty makes one’s heart 
ache to see them there, and old ladies 
with soft gray hair, who make one 
realize that age has lost its wisdom as 
youth has lost its immocence. 

“All night long on the gorgeous 
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Island of Manhattan the men and 
women of the city dance. I thought of 
the saying of one of the old historians— 
‘Rome laughed and danced herself to 
ruin.’ 

“What did Rome or ‘Athens or 
Sybaris or Corinth or Capua know of 
the luxuries of this city? Then, fine 
linen was a luxury. Now it is an every- 
day commonplace—as much of a neces- 
sity as cooked food for the civilized 
man and woman. . 

“In those days, men and women 
traveled from city to city on horse- 
back, or in a wooden-springed chariot, 
or, at best, in a swaying litter. How 
do any of these compare to the modern 
luxurious compartment Pullman in 
which our young people travel in a 
luxury unknown even to their grand- 
fathers? 

“Up to the late generation, pain was 
a commonplace to men and women 
alike. Men bore wounds and the agony 
of them without whimpering, and men 
and women alike bore hardships un- 
dreamed of now even in the tenements. 
In those days women bore sons and 
daughters and considered themselves 
unworthy of their salt if they refused 
to do so. Now the woman with a fam- 
ily of children is smiled upon com- 
passionately. 

“It is terrible. I will be glad to get 
far away into the wildernesses amongst 
the savages. And we send missionaries 
to them! What a joke! The place for 
missionaries is here. 

“They are dancing and dancing, the 
young women and the old women, the 
old men and the young men; it is Ja 
danse du mort—the dance of death. 
Already I seem to hear the wind that 
whispered over Tyre—that sighed over 
Babylon and stirred the feathers on the 
tall fans of the fan bearers of that 
Emperor who worshipped the Sun— 
wailing down the streets of Man- 
hattan.” 

The Professor ended. I left him and 
went out towards Broadway and 
walked thereon to Ninety-seventh 
Street, where in the newest and most 
magnificent pavilion in the city came 
to me the sound of dancing feet and 
violins. 4 














A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Installment of this New Novel 


of New York Life 


HIS is a story of “the Fiap- 

per,” as her type is known to 

New York City, whose mot- 

to, engraved on her heart, 

is, “Something for Noth- 

ing;” it is a story of the brightest of 
“the gay lights, of false glamour and 
mock relish; it is a new story told in 
a new way, of Fate’s surgery on Life. 

You find Colin Wood, just as her 
name suggests, twenty, boyish, frank, 
attractive without being beautiful, 
come to the city, as she calmly admits, 
to marry riches. And like many girls 
she believes the stage must pave the 
way. 

She is alone in her little five-dollar- 
a-week room; her evening’s entertain- 
ment is to come from a new magazine. 
She is settling down to read when Eva 
Osborne, who lives in an apartment 
on the floor below with May Waldorf 
and Nita George, all show-girls, comes 
in and introduces herself. Eva and the 
other two have an engagement that 
evering with three men, and Nita is ill. 
(Colin does not learn until afterwards 
that Nita has drunk too much wine.) 

“Have you anything on for to- 
night?” asks Eva. Colin hasn’t; she 
yearns to see New York; she would be 
delighted to go—but she has no appro- 
priate clothing. That is easily arranged, 
and arrayed in plumage borrowed 
from the unconscious Nita, Colin goes 
with Eva and May to one of Broad- 
way’s noted restaurants to meet the 
three men. 

As they enter, Colin can hear the 
men kiss Eva and May; then she en- 
ters, to be embraced and kissed, much 
to her chagrin, by Prince—wealthy and 
Nita’s “little brother.” Nicholas De- 


lanson, the host, rich, generous spend- 
er and May’s special property, kisses 
her hand. “You must forgive Prince,” 
he explains. “He is very short-sighted, 
you know.” 

Trenholm comes late. He is an ar- 
tist, comparatively poor, youthful in 
appearance and manner, a tall, slender, 
boyish man, good looking and attract- 
ive, whose actress wife sees New 
York City only once a year or so. 
He is a good deal of.a recluse and 
works hard; the girls have never met 
him before, and Eva and May shower 
him with compliments. Trenholm 
shows an interest in Colin. “You 
don’t look like a flapper,” he tells her 
as they reach her home, well in the 
early morning hours. He is to tele- 
phone to her that day. 

Eva awakens Colin, and tells th 
girl what an impression she (Colin) 
has made upon the men. Delanson 
has telephoned already. “In three 
years I have never known Delanson 
to do that before,” Eva says. 

Eva proposes that she and Colin 
get an apartment together. It will 
be only a question of time until Nita 
drops out; she is drinking too heavily. 
And May, she'll have to cut and run 
soon, too. The “flapper’s” popularity 
is short-lived. 

Colin is called to the girls’ apart- 
ment to answer the telephone. Tren- 
holm has called her. May proposes 
to her that they get an apartment to- 
gether. Nita is impossible, she says, 
and Eva is “all through—been flap- 
ping around town for ten years.” 

Colin tells May she has decided to 
join forces with Eva. They are to 
start on Colin’s twenty-five dollars. 
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IT ONE o’clock Philip Tren- 
F.% holm presented himself in 
| West Forty-fifth Street and 


was told to wait in the parlor, down- 
stairs, since Colin didn’t boast a sitting- 
room and had nowhere else to receive 
her friends. And when she came trip- 
ping down to meet him, he was standing 
just inside the-door, his hat and stick 
in one hand, the other free and out- 
stretched to greet her. Colin was glad to 
see him, glad to be going with him, and 
certainly the man’s eyes shone with 
pleasure as he followed her to the street. 

“You’re such a jolly looking kid,” 
he said, glancing down at her with a 
sincere admiration which no girl could 
mistake. “I mean,” he added, hastily, 
and with a laugh, “that you’re a very 
wholesome youngster—that sort of 
jolly, you know. Most New York girls 
are just the other way.” 

“Am I so different as all that from 
the real New Yorker?’ she- queried, 
frowning. 

He seemed to hesitate a moment; 
then he said: . 

“Did you ever catch a lobster and 
take it, right out of the sea, up on the 
beach and cook it then and there, in 
a pot over a little wood fire?” 

She shook her head, interested and 
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ger. 
“Well,” he said, with an odd little 
sigh, “you’re as like New York girls 


as that lobster is like its @ Ia 
- brothers we had last night, round in 
Bustanoby’s.” 


‘*Manhattan Mad’’ 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


“And you prefer plain fare?” Colin 
asked, her eyes twinkling. 

“I prefer wholesome fare,” he 
amghe chackled softly, lik 

e chuc softly, like an impish 
small boy. Bs 

“Ah! After that you just can’t ask 
me to lunch in one of those Italian 
places where they serve you everything 
from soup to nuts, wine included, for 
fifty cents. Isn’t that so?” 

“It is,” he nodded, so gravely that 
for a second she was deceived and 
almost aghast. Then she caught a 
twinkle in his’ boyish eyes and they 
laughed together, the one at the other, 
Colin shaking a warning forefinger. 

“Oh hof’ he grinned. 

“Oh ho, yourself!” she returned. 

“You thought for a minute you had 
tumbled into your own pit,” said he. 

“T merely wanted you to understand 
that I know the difference between 
Sixth Avenue and Fifth,” she cried 
airily. “We little Hinterlanders learn 
that on the way down from Grand Cen- 
tral to our boarding houses.” 

They turned into Broadway and 
started south, walking aimlessly, sent 
forward by the crowds which poured 
into Long Acre from every side street, _ 
and contented to move with the 
throngs, to stop when they stopped, 
then on again when the way was open, 
anywhere, together. 

“Where do they all come from?” 
asked Colin once, clinging closer to 
Trenholm with a sudden helplessness. 
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“Where do they come from and where 
do they go?” 

“Most of them are coming from 
boarding houses, like your own, and 
most of them are going to some theatre 
to get ready for the mid-week matinée. 
It’s Wednesday,” he replied. 

“So it is! That’s what I'll 
be doing in a little while,” she mur- 
mured, glancing more curiously at each 
passer-by. 

“Are you determined to go on the 
stage?” demanded Trenholm. 

shrugged her shoulders a 
trifle. 

“I must work. There is little I can 
do. It seemed to me the stage offered 
the biggest possibility.” 

“You are without experience?” 

“Never even recited in the town hall, 
at home!” | 

Then he said quickly, almost breath- 
lessly, and in a way which led Colin 
to believe that had they not been in the 
street he would have made even more 
forcible: 

. “My advice to you is to keep off the 

stage! But since you wont, I’m sure, 
I’m going to ask you to think twice 
before you enter the chorus of a 
musical show! I know! You’re not a 
May nor an Eva. There’s something 
more in you, something finer—” 

“If there is, then isn’t the stage the 
best place to bring out those qualities? 
—to market my talent?” she demanded 
impulsively. 

“The only qualities which will bring 
a price in the New York markets are 
youth and beauty,” he said drily. 

Colin caught her breath. She was 
surprised, whether pleasantly or un- 
pleasantly she couldn’t have told just 
at that minute. But she hadn’t expected 
to hear Philip Trenholm talk in this 
strain. Remembering last night, it 
seemed beyond belief. 

“I must do something; I’ve my living 
to earn,” she said, presently, with a 
little shrug. “Of course I possess 
neither beauty nor talent, but I am 
young and I think I’ve got brains—” 

“I’m sure of it!’ he interposed 
quietly. “That is why I am saying this 
to you. It’s not a side of me that many 
of my friends have touched. And I’d 


rather have men hear me swearing than 
preaching, but—you know, I said last 
night when I first saw you that you 
didn’t look like a flapper. I knew you 
were not May Waldorf’s sort. I’ve 
been thinking about you ever since we 
said good-by in Washington Square—” 

“Don’t! I’m not worth it, really,” 
she told him, opening and closing her 
hand. 

“T don’t want to see you make a bad 
start,” he muttered. “It’s so hard to 
get back again. You’ve just arrived in 
New York—” 

“Ten days ago.” 

“And already you’ve met the May 
and the Evas!” 

She glanced at him, hesitating, 
tempted to tell him the truth of her 
acquaintance with the two girls. Then 
she remembered—even now Miss Os- 
borne was out looking for rooms. The 
man she had met last night would have 
understood, but she was not so sure 
of this stranger at her side. She 
glanced up at his face again. He was 
a stranger! Last night he had trotted 
a little faster than the others, had 
drunk a trifle more champagne, had 
laughed more loudly, smiled back at 
May and Eva with eyes which gave 
no quarter. And now! He was actually 
trying to point out the pitfalls of the 
stage. It- made her uncomfortable— 
and a little angry. 

“Thanks for them few kind woids,” 
she said, with more than a suspicion of 
sarcasm, “but I guess I wont go to 
red fire and pitch-forks any quicker 
here in New York on the stage than 
I would back in Painted Post teaching 
the three R’s. I can swim.” 

He looked at her quickly and saw . 
the ghost of a frown. 

“You are angry!” he said. 

“Oh, no! I could kiss you thrice on 
the forehead, Father Abraham!” 

They were at Forty-second Street. 
Trenholm took her by the arm and 
led her swiftly across to the Knicker- 
bocker. 

“You know I’m half starved,” he be- 
gan when Colin surprised him with a 
shower of laughter. 

“You’ve got nothing on me!” she 
cried. “I’ve had only a cup of coffee 
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since I got out of bed and I’m not 
too angry with you to eat your 
luncheon.” : 

When they were seated snugly at the 
table and the waiter had departed with 
their order, Colin glanced across at 
Trenholm with a nervous smile. She 
was quite ready to take up the con- 
versation again and yet she was a little 
afraid. She couldn’t just make out this 
man who behaved so shockingly one 
minute and talked so ministerially the 
next. Delanson had said he was mar- 
ried too, and yet he invited young 
women out to lunch after a first meet- 
ing, telephoned to them before they 
were out of bed, and never once spoke 
of his wife. As she remembered this 
wife Colin’s heart leaped with joy. Al- 
ways she held one weapon concealed in 
her armory which he did not know she 
possessed. His wife! 

“T’ll tell you all about it some day— 
why I cafhe to New York, and how, 
and from where,” she said, after a 
short silence. “Now that I am here 
I must make the best of it. Eva Os- 
borne and I are going to take a -flat 
together—I will let you know where 
when it is decided. Or perhaps you 
wont care to come to see me.” 

“Why not?” he said. “If only to 
prove to you that I was right—about 
the stage and Miss Osborne.” 

“Eva and I are going to see about 
work to-morrow—at the Winter Gar- 
den. Like story book actresses, we shall 
never leave New York.” 

He was silent, and then the waiter 
appeared with celery and olives and 
cocktails. Later the waiter took away 


Colin’s glass untouched, but Trenholm - 


drank what seemed to the girl a great 
deal. 

“I can’t imagine why so many wom- 
en want to go on the stage,” he said, 
while she was eating her dessert. 

She smiled without looking up from 
her parfait. ; 

“My dear man,” she told him, “we 
are born acting, and we die acting; 
why then deny us the stage, the one 
place where we can be just ourselves, 
perfectly natural? You asked me if I 
have had any experience. I don’t need 
any. I have been making-believe ever 
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since I can remember. If I had 
sessed the education I believe I might 
have succeeded writing fiction. As it is 
I am going on the stage as the quick- 
est means to the end my soul desires. 
I want money. I have wanted it all 
my life.” 

There was an awkward little silence. 
Then Trenholm said: 

“You’re a funny child!” 

“Because I want money? .. . 
you know I never had a dollar for my 
very own until I was seventeen years 
old? And then I earned it. I had fifty 
dollars when I reached New York, 
ten days ago—and it took me two years 
to save that, teaching school. I guess 
that’s why I hate children. . . . I’m 
going on the stage just as fast as I can 
get there and I’m going to marry the 
first man with money who asks me.” 

Trenholm’s face relaxed and a tiny 
smile lurked in the corner of his fine 
blue eyes. Colin saw it and the blood 
rushed to her cheeks, sweeping down 
to her neck and up to her brow. She 
oe her hands passionately in her 
ap. 
“You're laughing at me,” she cried, 
“and it isn’t fair! Down in your heart 
you have dubbed me a child, a fool, 
but—I always get what I want. None 
of them thought I’d come to New 
York. And you, like Eva, tell me rich 
men only marry chorus girls in the 
Sunday newspapers. Why, I’m that sick 
and tired of being poor!” 

“You're not that,” he said, entirely 
grave. “In the first place, you have your 
youth—and New York counts that the 
greatest of all gifts. A picture may be 
beautiful, or a hunchback possess 
genius, but only a human being is 
blessed with youth and then only for 
a little time. When a woman is young, 
as young as you are, she is far richer 
than Midas. I know—I have seen. 
Broadway démands youth. There are 
other things in store for you than a 
yellow journal marriage.” 

“I wish you—or somebody !—would 
trot ’em out then,” she grumbled. 

He was silent again and Colin sat 
up and began to watch him with a cer- 
tain speculative interest. At last she 
said: 
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“What are you crying for? Surely 
you haven’t lost your precious youth so 
early in the game?” 

“TI?” He shook his head. “Twenty- 
five,” he nodded. 

He looked it, but somehow Colin had 
thought him older, a man of thirty- 
two or three who still retained the 
smile and manner of a boy ten years 
younger. And he didn’t talk like twen- 
ty-five. Since he was Nick Delanson’s 
school pal he must be near Delanson’s 
age: he was thirty, surely. It was worse 
than stupid of a man to lie about 
his age. 

“If you insist upon a stage career, 
Miss Wood, I’m going to make a sug- 
gestion,” Trenholm said. “Don’t go in 
the chorus; try the dramatic field. Un- 
less I’m mistaken you will succeed. You 
are a type; you are different; and it 
is just those two things which made 
Billie Burke. Will you at least give it 
a trial?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly. 
“T sha’n’t have the same opportunities 
for meeting rich—” 

“Look here, you know you're not se- 
rious when you say that.” 

“Oh, but I am. I’m money mad!” 

He was silent, his jaw firm and hard, 


not a boy’s mouth nor a boy’s face, | 


in spite of the eyes. 

Colin stretched out her hand to him 
across the cloth. 

“Please! .I want to do what’s right 
and best,” she said. 

“You interest me—I wish I had 
never met you,” he returned, look- 
ing at her thoughtfully and with a 
trace of bitterness in his voice. 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean.” 

“IT know what you say.” 

“From the first, I saw you 
weren’t a May or an Eva—” 

“But I am, no better, no 
worse.” 

“If I give you a letter of intro- 
duction to Miss Beatrice Westony, 
will you go see her?” 

“Beatrice Westony?” she re- 
peated, in a tone which showed him 
the name had told her nothing. 

“I think Miss Westony can help 
you, perhaps,” he explained then. 


“She is one of the finest actresses on the 
English speaking stage and she is play- 
ing a season of repertory now at the 
Colonnade Theatre. I happen to know 
her and I am willing to do what I have 
never done before—to give you a let- 
ter to her, asking her advice. I think 
she will help you.” 

Colin was touched in ;spite of her- 
self—and a few minutes before, she 
had been secretly raging at this same 
man’s impértinence. But now, with his 
last plea, he showed her a sincerity 

















COLIN STOPPED IN THE DOORWAY, SCARCELY TRUSTING 
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which there was no mistaking. It 
humbled her. Kindness, real kindness, 
had always moved her deeply; she had 
known so little of it. That anyone, and 
least of all a man, a sex from which 
she was ever on guard, should be genu- 
inely interested int what became of her 
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HER OWN SIGHT. “WHY EVA!” SHE GASPED 
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here in New York, left her bright- 
eyed and speechless. She gazed at him 
as if fascinated. If she could only 
show her gratitude! 

Possibly he guessed what was going 
on in her brain, for he paid the check 
and proposed that they go home. 

“Now if I was a millionaire I'd 
get my car and take you for a 
spin out on the Drive,” he said, 
falling into his old graceful 
speech. 

“It’s been lovely as it is,” she 
returned. 

“Like an old-time Methody 
revival ?” 

“My father is a Methodist 
minister, and his father was be- 
fore him,” she said quickly, and 
then bit her lip. 

Trenholm ventured no com- 
ment and they walked back to 
Forty-fifth Street in silence. 

Colin ran swiftly up the steps 
as if glad to be home. The man 
followed her into the corridor. 

“Will you talk it over with 
Miss Westony ?” he asked, clasp- 
ing her hand in his. 

She nodded twice, stiff little up-and- 
down bobs of the head. 

“And you wont do anything about— 
the other?” 

“T’ve promised Eva. If she’s found a 
flat I must go with her. If she hasn’t, 
I'll tell her not to. Of course, even then, 
it depends upon Miss Westony.” 

“Surely! You'll hear from me to- 


— morrow.” 


Colin went up slowly to her little 
hall room on the third floor. Scarce- 


\ ly had she taken off her coat and hat 
‘and thrown herself down on the bed, 


shoes, skirt and waist all on, than Eva 
Osborne came rushing upstairs calling 
her name at the top of her lusty voice. 

Colin sat up just as she burst into 
the room. 

“I’ve found the swellest place, 
kiddie!” she cried, waving her hands 
and executing a little dance. “You'll be 
mad about it. And the rent is a joke.” 

“Have you leased it?” asked Colin, . 
watching curiously. “Or do you want 
me to go down and see it first ?” 

“Why, I leased it—paid down ten 
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good iron men. You couldn’t help but 
like it. A regular Paradise Found— 

with all conveniences. I think we might 

even give a dance once or twice a year. 

And it’s in a house with a name, not 

a mere number, the Bonnie. Now if we 
were going to take Nita with us we 
could change the o to a u, but no mat- 
ter. . . . What’s the matter, dearie, 
aren’t you feeling as spry as usual?” 

“Not quite one hundred per cent. I 
think it was the oysters.” 

“Good-night !” 

Colin got up and walked over to 
the bureau, where she picked up a comb 
and began to rearrange her hair. 

. “By the way, Eva,” she asked, over 
her shoulder, “who is_ Beatrice 
Westony ?” 

Miss Osborne made a significant lit- 
tle gesture with her thumb and fore- 


nger. 
“Some old war-horse they’ve got ~ 


hitched over at the Colonnade doing 
plays that ndpa raved about,” 
grinned she. “They tell me they haven’t 
quite decided yet whether to omit flow- 
ers or let ‘em come—nice, big set 
“pieces with stuffed doves and purple 
immortelles. What made you ask?” 

“T had never heard of her; Mr. Tren- 
holm mentioned her name at lunch- 

Eva laughed boisterously. 

“They said he was some devil, that 
blue-eyed boy, but I did think he’d 
leave the antiques in peace in the mu- 
seum!”’ quoth she. 


V 


C OLIN waited two days without 

receiving a word from Trenholm. 
Then she and Eva made ready to move 
their household goods. True, Colin had 
little to take with her, only a con- 
spicuously new and very cheap trunk 
half filled with a meager wardrobe, 
but Miss Osborne spent a strenuous 
morning in the apartment of the Three 
Graces, selecting such articles of furni- 
ture as she deemed hers. All told, these 
amounted to one iron bed, a Japanese 
screen minus the silk wistaria blos- 
soms, a hideous china dog and three 
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sofa cushions. Taking a hasty inven- 
tory, Eva mentally decided that some- 
body would have to celebrate a birth- 
day without further ado, and since she 
was unwilling to insult herself by ad- 
ding another year—even imaginary— 
to her age, Colin was chosen for the 
honor. 

“T’ll call it a housewarming as well,” 
declared Eva, and she did. 

Without delay she sat down and 
penned notes to a half dozen men and 
four girls. Delanson’s is a _ fair 
sample. 


Dear Nicko: 

Before we're really settled in our new 
home, Collie Wood has to go and have 
a birthday. Next Wednesday—nineteen 
—don’t let on I told you, there’s a dear. 
I want to get up a little party for her— 
don’t you think that would be nice? Poor 
kiddie, she’s so homesick and I want to 
cheer her up a bit. Of course we're not 
fixed up very fancy here—in fact it looks 
like a barn, but we can all sit on the floor 
and pretend we're picnicking. And I'll 
rent a piano for dancing. If you see Col- 
lie in the meantime, don’t let on about 
the party—it’s to be a surprise. Now 
don’t say you’ve something else on, and 
don’t forget the date—I do want to make 
the poor child forget her loneliness. 

With lots of love, 
Eva, 


To the girls she wrote—girls whom 
she didn’t want, didn’t like, didn’t trust 
out of her sight, but where there is 
smoke there is fire, where there’s a 
man there must be a maid—like this: 


Dear Paula: 

Come around next Wednesday night. 
Colin Wood’s birthday and a party. Just 
a small crowd but eats and drinks. Come 
right from the theatre. 

Hastily, 
Eva OsBorRNE, 


Delanson received his invitation one 
morning at his club. As he read Miss 
Osborne’s masterpiece his smooth, pink 
face turned a trifle darker and his 
eyes gleamed with excitement. Nicko . 
had spent a merry night of it and the 
letter arrived at the psychological mo- 
ment. He wanted to square himself 
with the world—and his conscience; 
he longed to help his fellow creatures; 
it was a hard proposition, this life 
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thing, by George! Calling an attendant, 
he had telephone connection made and 
in five minutes was talking with Eva. 
“Poor little girl,” he said, in a voice 
which shook with emotion. “I guess 
I do remember her—of course I do! 
; You bet I know what it is to 
be homesick. You don’t get around 
enough, that’s it. Well, I be- 
lieve you’re right about that—a girl 
can’t be too careful. Now Prince and 
myself, How about to-night? 
Sure, dinner and show—whatever you 
girls say. Is it a go? Good! ; 
And, Eva, we want to give Miss—Miss 
—Wood, yes, of course!—we want to 
give her a nice little party Thursday— 
Wednesday, sure! No, I wont forget. 
You'd better let me do the catering too. 
Pi You will? Right-o! And I'll 
send up a piano. . Does she 
play? That’s fine. Indeed I will 
come up and look over your new home. 
Thanks. What? . . . Now you don’t 
have to mind me. Look here, 


don’t you girls go running to any in- 
stallment house—don’t do it! I under- 
stand about these things better. . . . 


What? An old friend like me! 
Rot, Evie, pure rot! . I sure will. 
I say I will. . Thank your grand- 
mother. To-night, then, yes. , 
By-by.” 

That same afternoon a furniture 
van drove up to the door of their lodg- 
ing house. Colin was out at the time, 
but Eva had remained in purposely to 
receive the plunder. And it was well 
worth waiting for, even lying for. She 
slipped the house slavey a dollar, and 
with her aid set to work directly the 
men had gone; and when Colin returned 
at six o’clock, she fancied for a moment 
that she had wandered into the wrong 
room by mistake. 

Delanson must have ordered the 
things by ‘phone, for they were more 
suitable for Fifth Avenue than The 
Bonnie. There was a Persian rug on 
the floor which had cost more money 
than Colin would have believed even 
had she seen the price. And a baby 
grand piano stood facing the windows 
—decorated with Eva’s china dog! Eva 
wondered if they couldn’t change the 
piano for an automatic player—she 


ets 
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hoped so—or even a phonograph with 
Caruso records. 

Colin stopped in the doorway, scarce- 
ly trusting her own sight. A huge di- 
van and four roomy chairs covered 
with tapestry were placed awkwardly 
against the four walls. Even the pic- 
tures and the bric-a-brac were all 
wrong—and all good. The Japanese 
screen had been placed—significantl 
—across the door leading into the bed- 
room. Three of the four burners on 
the-gas fixture were turned on all the 
way, the remaining jet being without 
a shade. Eva possessed all the Ameri- 
can woman’s gift for dress—not a 
feather or bow escaped her—but her 
taste in house decorating ran to par- 
lor interiors as seen in stock company. 
productions. May Waldorf had done 
the flat in Forty-fifth Street. 

“Why, Eva!” gasped Colin, sinking 
down in the nearest chair and getting 
up again immediately. 

“T’ve been shopping,” smiled Miss 
Osborne sweetly. 

“But Eva!” 

“Oh, don’t commence to cry until 
the payments are due. We'll both be 
working then. And we must have some 
place to live— it simply can’t be done 
with a single bed, a screen and a china 
dog. Of course I bought it on 
the installment plan, dearie.” 

Colin walked around the room in- 
specting the chairs. She had never seen 
such furniture before except through 
plate glass windows, and shops don’t 
mark such pieces with the price. The 
cost.of a single chair would have made 
her gasp—and left her incredulous. 
The cost of the room would have left 


~her weak. The tapestry covers she 


thought beautiful but she didn’t dream 
of their worth. The piano brought a 
frown but Eva quickly reassured her— 
it was an inexpensive make—install- 
ment houses put things up cheap but 
showy, the robbers! 

“But the carpet!” cried Colin next. 

“Oh, that!” Eva shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “See how faded it is? Of course 
it will do but—I’ll bet you, Collie, some 
other poor girls had it before we did 
and the house took it away from them 
because of nonpayment on it. You can 
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“WALKING OUT ON 
WESTONY—EH 
WHAT?” GRINNED 
EVA, INDIFFERENT 
TO THE FACT THAT 
IN SO SMALL A 
HOUSE, EVERY 
WORD CARRIED 








see for yourself that it isn’t real fresh 
looking. But I thought it would do—” 

“Oh, it will. I like it,” said Colin. 

“That’s good,” smiled Eva, with a 
little nod of relief. 

A few minutes later, as prearranged, 
the slavey came upstairs with the in- 
formation that Miss Osborne was 
wanted at the telephone. And Eva dis- 


appeared without further ado, like = 
good actress 2 woman usually is, aw 
from the footlights. When she eres 
Colin was in the bedroom taking off 
her hat and jacket and Eva called 
to her gaily, her 
hands clasped to her 
breast, her face 
wreathed with smiles. 
“It was Nicko,” 
she announced. 
“Who ? 
“Nick Delanson. 
He and Lewis Prince 


17’ ay ; 
ie V /f 


are coming right around—they want us 
to go to dinner with them.” 

“What for?” inquired Colin. 

“What for!” repeated Eva. “Why, 
I suppose because they like us; didn’t 
ask. I never look a gift horse in the 
mouth, dearie. Get into something— 
men hate to be kept waiting.” 

“Eva,” said Colin, turning and fac- 
ing her, “you didn’t telephone to Delan- 


son ?” 
a bs Collie! 


Injun !” 


Honest 
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“T thought he was a friend of May 
Waldorf’s, that’s all,” said Colin. 

“She’d like you to think so. ‘ 
Oh, of course he is, but then he’s a 
friend of mine too—and yours, Collie. 
You know how he ’phoned to you be- 
fore and you pleaded another engage- 
ment—” 

“I’m not so crazy about going round 
with men like Nick Delanson,” 
frowned Colin. “I can’t see why they 
will spend their money on us—if they 
know we play the game the way you 
say.” 

“They know. There are three kinds 
of women—their kind, our kind, and 
the other kind,” Eva sank down on 
the side of the bed in a little heap, her 
face suddenly serious. “It’s our own 
fault if we land in the other kind class 
—and there’s small danger of us ever 
getting in their set. No, we’re men’s 
dolls, Collie. You know a child is sel- 
dom deliberately cruel to its doll. They 
play with them, pet them and love them 
without passion, seek them out when 
they want to be amused, put them away 
again when they’re tired. One day they 


forget to trot them out for their usual 
play hour—all at once they’ve out- 
grown dolls, maybe got too old to play 
with dolls, or they have been won over 


to a newer toy. Men under- 
stand the flapper, or those who don’t 
must be taught. We belong to the spe- 
cies ticketed Goodio fellio. And now 
will you be so good as to get into your 
best bib and tucker for I’m ready to 
eat or die.” 

Colin laughed and began to get into 
her clothes as quickly as possible, but 
all the time she was thinking, think- 
ing deeply—of Eva’s philosophy, of 
New York, of Nicko Delanson, and of 
Trenholm, who had promised. to help 
her and had failed to do so. Not a 
word had she heard from him and he 
had said the next day—three had come 
and were almost gone. Possibly Miss 
Westony had refused— 

“Eva, where are we going to-night ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“To dinner and then to a show and 
then supper and trot. Anything you'd 
like particularly to see, honey?” 

“Yes, Beatrice Westony.” 

“Oh Lord! I don’t believe 
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you could drag the men there. Wes- 
tony plays those kind of things that 
are like Shakespeare but aren’t— 
‘School for Scandal,’ ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’—that sort. And I believe if 
four persons paid to get in the Colon- 
nade at once it would cause a riot—I 
do indeed. She’s the kind—oh, she’s 
the kind that would play to capacity 
matinée and night, in a befo’ de wah 
town below the Mason and Dixon belt 
—very much quality, oh yes! Honestly, 
I don’t think you could coax Nicko 
to sit through her performance—he’s 
very much New York, you see.” 

When the men arrived, it was Eva 
who ran to meet them, and there was 
a whispered consultation with  Delan- 
son before he was permitted to enter 
the living room where Colin was wait- 
ing. Nicko was not a good dissembler. 
While Colin was proudly pointing out ~ 
the beauties of their new_home, his 
face flushed until it became the color 


.of a scarlet peony. Lewis Prince, of 


course, knew nothing and he was 
frankly suspicious until Eva turned the 
trick with a laugh and a shrug and a 
muttered : 

“All new—and. Collie and I will be 
paying for it straight through to 
Kingdom Come!” 

The girls got into their coats and 
hats and there was a general move- 
ment down the stairs. Eva went ahead 
with Delanson; she knew he wanted 
to talk to Colin but-there was still 
much to be said and done before he 
was turned loose in that pasture. Nicko 
was very simple, and sometimes his 
feelings got the better of him. Any of- 
fer of assistance on his part, made in 
good faith, would straightway end all 
hope of a friendship between him and 
Colin. Eva was sure of this. All the 
way to the limousine. she kept telling 
Nicko how “different” Colin was from 
most girls. 

“Her folks live in Louisiana, where 
her father is a clergyman,” she fin- 
ished triumphantly. 

“She’s a nice little girl, I know that,” 
returned Delanson. . 

Then at the car door Eva switched 
men and when they had started to- 
ward Broadway Colin found herself 
sitting with Delanson while Eva was 
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busily occupied in trying to make Lewis 
Prince forget his disappointment at 


being thus robbed of the lady of his | 


fancy. She must have succeeded far 
beyond her fondest expectations, for 
shortly Prince was laughing heartily— 
and Prince was easily “peeved” and 
hard to manage. 

“T’d like to see Beatrice Westony 
at the Colonnade,” said Colin, when 
Nicko asked her where they wanted to 
go after dinner. 

He hadn’t seen Miss Westony for 
years; he didn’t even know she was 
playing in New York, but he told Colin 
she had been considered very good— 
“quite a time ago, you know.” 

“Whatever has possessed you to 
want to see her, honey?” demanded 
Eva, who had kept one ear cocked in 
their direction. 

Colin merely laughed and shook her 
head. She couldn’t tell them that it was 
pure curiosity to see the woman whom 
Philip Trenholm knew well enough 
to permit his asking a favor of her. 
She glanced at Nicko and wondered 
if he knew anything of Trenholm and 
Miss Westony. But of course she 
couldn’t ask. 

“Who is this we’re going to see?” 
asked Prince at that moment. “What’s 
the play?” 

“ ‘School Scandal,’ ” 

Eva. 

He looked interested. 

“Say, now, that sounds pretty good, 
eh? Trust Little Miss Muffit to pick the 
winners—right-o ?” 

“Wrong-o,” sighed Eva. “It’s like 
Shakespeare only it isn’t, Princy—that 
sort. They all wear white wigs and talk 
the way Boston criticisms read. Still, I 
suppose it’s educational.” 

Lewis tugged at his small blond 
mustache. His brain moved slowly, a 
fact of which he was rather suspicious 
and it suddenly occurred to him that 
there was a joke in the air somewhere 
that he had missed. 

“See here, what’s up?” he. crowed. 
“Tf it’s to laugh—” 

“Tears, Princy, tears!” interposed 
Eva, flourishing» her handkerchief. 
“Wait until you’re in the theatre and 
then ask what’s up. I hope you'll give 


for replied 
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us a good dinner, Nicko—believe me, 
we'll all need it.” 

Delanson laughed but Colin sank 
back in a corner of the car, her face 
flushed and burning. In a whisper she 
told Nicko that perhaps they’d better 
go somewhere else, that really she 
wasn’t crazy about Beatrice Westony, 
and she didn’t want to spoil the even- 
ing. 

“T’'ll go some other time,” she said. 

“Will you go with me?” he de- 
manded. 

But Colin wouldn’t promise and so 


. he insisted on telephoning for seats the 


moment they arrived at the restaurant 
where they were dining. 

It was all of nine o’clock when they 
drove up to the Colonnade. Eva and 
Prince had deliberately idled at the 
table until Delanson threatened to go 
without them. And this was just about 
what Eva and Prince were wishing for. 
Only Colin refused to budge without 
Miss Osborne. 

The Colonnade was a small play- 
house but much too large for the audi- 
ences which came to see Beatrice 
Westony. The second act was on when 
the four of them came down the aisle 
to their seats somewhat noisily, Eva 
exclaiming out loud, as she took in the 
house with a single glance, that you 
surely were lonesome if good in New 
York. 

Eagerly Colin turned her attention 
to the stage, but it was in half-light and 
while Delanson pointed out Miss Wes- 
tony, she could gather but a faint 
impression of the actress in her char- 
acter of Lady Teazle. 

She was cruelly disappointed at this 
and even when Nicko told her that 
the critics were fondest of praising her 
voice—“her wonderful voice of gold” 
—she showed little interest. For few 
men have been known to fall in love 
with a voice. It was the woman her- 
self Colin wished to see—had come to 
see. 

“Is she pretty?” she asked, during 
the next intermission. 

“She was,” said Delanson. 

“You ask that after seeing her in 
a costume piece?” jeered Eva, who, 
because she was attracting attention 
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from a balcony made up from the 
People’s Institute, was happy once 
more. “‘My dear, the ladies of the stage 
don’t take to wigs and crinolines as 
long as they can stand the calcium in 
Paquin’s day-after-to-morrow. ‘ 
There can’t be another act, Princy— 
they’re spoofing us. Oh Lord, 
yes, English is my middle name, 
Nicko.” 

In the middle of the last act Eva 
and Prince got up and announced their 


boredom in such strenuous tones that _ 


Colin and Delanson were glad to go 
with them if only to escape the stares 
of the audience. 

“Walking out on Westony—eh, 
what?” grinned Eva, indifferent to the 
fact that in so small a house every 
word carried. 

“Even my foot’s asleep,” groaned 
Lewis Prince. 

“A whole evening wasted,” thought 
Delanson, but he said nothing. 

While they were waiting in the lobby 
for their car, laughing and talking at 
the tops of their voices, a man came 
out of the darkened auditorium and 
crossed over to the manager’s office. 
A door opened and closed and he was 
gone, but both girls saw him, although 
Nicko and Lewis had had their backs 
turned in his direction. 

Eva looked at Colin, and Colin 
looked back, undisturbed. 

The man was Philip Trenholm. 


VI 


T WAS the next morning that 

Colin confided to Eva that her 
pocket-book contained her very last 
dollar and that she was going out then 
and there to land a job of some kind. 
Miss Osborne at that moment hadn’t 
even carfare of her own, but this 
didn’t worry her half as much as the 
very thought of work. For Eva’s idea 
of Heaven was a place where one might 
sleep all day and play all night, with 
meals eaten in restaurants or served 
from them, and dresses that could be 
gotten into without bothering about 
hooks and eyes. She detested work, 
even stage work, for one simply had 
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to put on and take off one’s make-up. © 2 


She groaned out loud. 

“Yes, I know it’s pretty bad,” 
nodded Colin, who was no mind-reader 
and therefore misinterpreted her sig- 
nal of distress. “But May seemed to 
think I could get on at the Garden; 
and if I do, that will mean something. 
The payments on the furniture must 
be met too.” 

Eva agreed to this with surprising 
warmth. Then she jumped up and 
walked over to examine the piano. It 
had just occurred to her that perhaps 
it could be taken back and a cheaper 
instrument secured for it—with a hun- 
dred in the bargain. For of course the 
piano must be good since Nicko bought 
it. 

When Colin came back from the bed- 
room she was dressed for the street 
and looked her best, as she always did 
when simply turned out in a coat-suit 
and quilled hat. 

“That’s the note,” approved Eva. 
“Collie, too much fussing up don’t help 
you a little bit, dear. You ought to 
dress like a boy all the time.” 

“Fraid the police might stop me,” 
laughed Colin. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” 
shrugged Eva. “An extra bow or a 
feather too many makes you look like — 
the old boy himself. . . . Honey, 
I like you—blessed if I don’t! And 
hang me if I know why—all women 
are cats.” 

“Thanks,” nodded Colin. 

“Keep the change. I know. Did you 
ever come across a sleeker pussy than 
Mam’zelle Waldorf? Good-night!” 

“Good-by,” Colin laughed. Then, se- 
riously: “Hadn’t you better see about 
something too, Eva?” 

“Yes—of course! But you know 
you'll land on both feet quicker than 
I will, Collie. You’re a type. . . . 
Oh, don’t wait for me! I’ve got to curl 
my hair and do my nails—or are those 
white gloves I wore last night clean 
enough? . . . Good-by and good 
lucky, kiddie. Tell ’em ‘Yes,’ no matter 
what they ask you—hear?” : 

It wasn’t difficult for a girl like Colin 
Wood to find chorus work in New 
York. She was, as everybody had said 
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COLIN WAS EXHIBITING HER PRESENTS. HERE AND THERE ABOUT THE ROOM WERE PERCHED | PAULA 
REPLENISHING EACH GLASS AS IT WAS EMPTIED. “SAY, YOUNGSTER, YOU'RE IN LUCK,” CRIED 
EMERALD CLUSTER. “WILLIE VERMILYE GAVE ME A RING LIKE THIS LAST CHRISTMAS—YOU KNOW WILLIE, 
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AND THE OTHER GIRLS, WHILE EVA STOOD READY WITH A BOTTLE OF MIXED COCKTAILS, NIMBLY 
PAULA, LOOKING UP WITH A NOD AND A SMILE FROM HER INSPECTION OF DELANSON’S DIAMOND AND 


EVA—AND I GOT THREE HUNDRED FOR IT. MAYBE YOURS IS HANDSOMER—IT’S A BEAUT’, ALL RIGHT” 
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who saw her, different. There was a 
charm about the girl which her stage 
sponsors termed personality but which 
was charm pure and simple, neverthe- 
less. All who saw her remarked it. Per- 
haps in the course of time New York 
would rub the bloom from the peach, 
‘but just the same it was at its sweet- 
est to-day. So Colin was engaged and 
put into rehearsal at once—the man- 
agement was running no risks of los- 
ing its rara avis, a chorus girl who was 
different. 

Colin liked the idea of work. Long 
hours had no terrors for her. She was 
on the stage at last, the stage which 
was going to be kinder to her than the 
little red school house was. She looked 
forward to her début with breathless 
interest; to her it became an event; 
she wouldn’t have been the least sur- 
prised if she had risen to stardom over- 
night, so enthusiastic is youth! 

There were four weeks of rehearsals 
before the opening night, however, and 
so Colin had plenty of time in which 
to maké sure of her ground and learn 
the ropes. The theatre people found 
she was too short for a show girl; and 
somehow she didn’t seem to fit in with 
the ponies; and to lose her among the 
mediums was like throwing radium 
overboard: so at last it was decided to 
dress her in a short curly wig and a 
white middy suit and put her name on 
the programs: 

Colin’s enthusiasm moved Eva to 
the point of going out and finding a 
job for herself, but Eva’s managers 
were men who asked “Whom do you 
know?” and not “What can you do?” 
And Eva could talk for hours about 
Nicko Delanson and Lewis Prince in 
a way which never failed to impress. 
When she left the engagement man he 
was perfectly sure that Miss Osborne 
selected Delanson’s cravats and al- 
lowed Prince to go see his mother twice 
a month—so sure, indeed, that he over- 
looked the fact that the lady wasn’t 
so youthful a girl as his superior liked 
to see in his choruses. 

Colin and Eva saw less of Nicko and 
Lewis, now that they were busy with 
rehearsals, for frequently both the 
girls had to remain in the theatre 


ten hours a day. Once or twice the 
men came for them in Delanson’s 
limousine but Colin was too tired even 
for Bustanoby’s and Eva forgot to be 
witty and only found fault, so that 
there was little real pleasure in such 
parties. When the shows settled down 
for a run things would be different— 
they would make up for lost time. 

In the natural course of events Eva 
completely forgot Colin’s birthday 
party, and had it not been for Delan- 
son the guests might have arrived upon 
a bare stage and found the star of the 
occasion asleep in bed. Nicko remem- 
bered, however. He first called her up 
at the theatre where she was rehears- 
ing and then made a luncheon engage- 
ment with her. Across the table he 
asked her opinion in regards to a suit- 
able gift. 

“Oh, Nicko, that’s not necessary— 
really!” protested Eva. “You’re doing 
enough, sending the supper and all. 
And when I look at our bully little flat 
I could just squeeze your head off! 
Now, Nicko—” 

“I want to get a little something,” 
he frowned, like an opposed boy. 

“But Collie don’t expect it, hasn’t 
got it!” cried Eva. “Yes, I do mean it 
too, Nicko: the child hasn’t a ring, a 
bracelet, anything. You know her 
father is a clergyman; perhaps he 
doesn’t approve of jewelry. . . . 
Well, at least she hasn’t a hat-pin that’s 
worth as much as fifty cents!” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Delanson, 
who had gotten the idea that girls need 
jewelry the same as a plant does wa- 
ter and sunshine. 

Eva was silent, significantly‘ so. 

“What would you suggest? Now 
come along: be good and let me do 
what I want. Poor little kiddie!” He 
seemed genuinely moved and Eva’s 
heart began to thump wildly. There 
was no knowing what Delanson 
mightn’t do when he was in such a 
mood. The question was what would 
Colin do when she received his gift. 
“You know she’s a fine little girl, Evie,” 
he continued earnestly, “and nothing 
would please me more than to send 
her up a whole assortment—” 

“You mustn’t do  that—please, 
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Nicko!” cried Eva, really alarmed. 
“Colin might be persuaded to accept a 
single ornament, but several pieces, 
never. If you insist on getting her 
something—” 

“Well, well?” he asked, as she 
paused dramatically. 

“T think she’d like earrings—soli- 
taires.” 

He fairly gasped—as Eva knew he 
would. In the first place, no man really 
admires earrings on a woman, and in 
the second place a blind rabbit would 
know that earrings were never intended 
for Colin Wood. One could more pleas- 
antly imagine the Goddess of Liberty 
in a hoop skirt. But Nicko Delanson 
was too much of a gentleman to ques- - 
tion a lady’s taste and Eva knew this. 
, He would buy the earrings because 

she had recommended them, but he al- 
so most likely would buy a bracelet 
or a finger ring to please himself. It 
remained for Eva then to find a way 
to make both gifts acceptable to Colin. 
nh tect she had great faith in her- 
self. 

Eva’s rehearsals were over at six 
o’clock that day, although Colin was 
told to return after supper. However, 
this wouldn’t seriously interfere with 
the party, since the four girls invited 
were all employed at the theatres and 
wouldn’t turn up at the flat until after 
eleven at the earliest. Nicko and Lewis 
Prince were coming at nine to help 
get things ready, although Delanson’s 
man had been there since the after- 
noon, arranging and superintending. 
The caterers brought not only oysters 
and lobsters and fruits and salads and 
desserts and wines, but:a -table, linen, 
china, silver and chairs as well. A flor- 
ist sent a van-load of orchids and 
American Beauties. Eva bit her lip as 
she saw them bunched carelessly 
around the room; every blossom meant 
so much money—she counted until her 
brain reeled. Of course they would be 
worthless by morning; it was doubt- 
ful if you even could sell them to the 
street-vender then. 

Mysterious looking packages marked 
with Colin’s name had been arriving 
at the house for the last few hours; 
since it was a “surprise,” none of the 
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presents had been delivered ‘until the 
Wednesday itself. Four of the men and 
four of the girls had never even met 
Colin, but the men proved by their gifts 
that they recognized the order of flap- 
pers and had selected accordingly. The 
girls sent perfume, inexpensive beauty 
pins, a lace handkerchief, more per- 
fume; but the men! 

Delanson sent the diamond earrings, 
large white stones which Eva turned 
lovingly in her fingers and tried to 
guess the cost of. She was still fondling 
them when he came over and stood 
beside her, waiting for a word of ap- 
proval, for all the world like a school 
boy who feels he has mastered a dif- 
ficult task. 

“Do you really like ’em, Evie?” he 
said. 

“Nicko! They are gorgeous! You are 
a perfect love!” 

He seemed pleased, then slipped his 
hand in his pocket and drew forth 
another jeweler’s velvet case. 

“I rather fancy this myself,” he 
said. 

Eva glanced once and then crowed 
with delight. Imbedded in the white 
satin was a ring of diamonds and em- 
eralds. So she was right after all. He 
had bought what she had suggested and 
also what he had liked best—men like 
rings on women’s fingers. Eva knew, 
Eva understood. 

“Oh, it’s simply heavenly, Nicko,” 
she cried, pressing it to her lips. Then 
she took up the earrings and sighed. 
“It must be very nice to have plenty 
of money and be able to do—to do 
things just like this, Nicko. You haven’t 
an idea what this will mean to Collie 
—the child hasn’t even a decent hat- 
pin. If I were tremendously rich, now, 
I would have bought the earrings for 
her—that very pair.” 

She put the case down on the table 
with a little sigh, beating her hands 
softly together. Then, when she had 
started away, Delanson called her. She 
came back, lips smiling, brows raised 
in polite inquiry ; and the man, without 
a word, placed the diamond earrings in 
her hand. ' 
“Why, Nicko!” she murmured. 

“You give ’em to Collie—to Miss 
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Wood,” he said then. “This ring is 
enough from me. Yes, you 
will! Now, Evie, if you want to please 


“You know I always want to do that, 
Nicko.” 

“Then say no more about it. 

Take ’em.” 

Miss Osborne did. 

Lewis Prince had sent a bracelet set 
with three small diamonds. Prince was 
the hero of a larger income than Delan- 
son but he was also harder to work. 
He was never known to contribute lav- 
ishly to parties, excepting, perhaps, 
Nita George’s—Nita knew how to man- 
age him. Then Walshingham had sent a 
pair of jeweled shoe buckles, Connellee 
a watch bracelet, Patterson a ring set 
with a pink cameo, and Browning a 
cameo brooch to match Patterson’s 
ring. Eva valued each gift according 
to the price she put upon it. The cameo 
she dismissed contemptuously—and 


Ned Patterson was simply rolling in 
money! Perhaps she would have done 
better had they waited until Colin met 


these men, Eva reflected, but on the 
other hand, when the invitations had 
been sent out, both girls were on the 
ragged edge. And at least they had De- 
lanson’s earrings. This cheered her a 
little, this and the knowledge that 
Christmas was only a few months off. 

It was eleven o’clock when Colin got 
in from rehearsal. Nicko had sent a 
taxicab for her, and she came running 
in smiling and rosy, a little the worse 
for werk but happy nevertheless. Eva 
caught her in the hall before she had a 
chance to speak to anybody, and whis- 
pered a few magic words in her ear. 

“But I don’t understand,” hazarded 
Colin. 

“Then listen to me!” She circled her 
waist with her arm and led her off to 
the bedroom. “Excuse us, folks, until 
we get into our best bib and tucker, 
please,” she called over her shoulder. 

Then the bedroom door ¢losed very 
gently and the two girls were alone. 
Colin turned and faced Eva, very 
straight, very pale. 

“Evie, if you’re not more careful I 
shall have to leave you,” she said ear- 
nestly. 
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Eva unfastened her dress with nim- ~~ 


ble fingers. 

_“My dear,” returned she, “if I were 
less careful I wouldn’t have to lie so 
much. Honest Injun, honey, we’re not 
doing anything wrong—I know. Flap- 
pers’ parties are pretty much like 
policemen’s graft.” 

“I’m not a flapper,” retorted Colin 
crossly. She wasn’t—Philip Trenholm 
had said she wasn’t. “Who all ’s here?” 
she asked. 

In the sitting room the girls were ar- 
riving from the theatres, two of them 
coming with two of the invited men. 
Since there was no one to receive them, 
the slavey brought each guest up to the 
door and left them to walk in without 
ceremony, Most of the men knew each 
other. At least they were all in the same 
set, belonged to the same clubs, spent 
money the same way; but the ladies 
eyed each other suspiciously, sitting 
silent and erect, none of them removing 
their wraps until the hostess appeared 
upon the scene. 

Eva heard the men’s voices in the sit- 
ting room, also the tinkle of the piano, 
and she left Colin to finish by herself 
and rushed out to greet their guests. 

“Hello! Hello! Hello!” she cried. 
The men crowded around her, shaking 
hands, squeezing hers slyly if they 
thought the others weren’t looking. The 
ladies came forward with more dig- 
nity, slowly, importantly. 

“Collie’s dressing,” Eva told them - 
confidentially. “You know she’s re- 
hearsing with the Garden show and they 
kept her until after ten to-night. Come 
right in and take off your things, girls. 
Here we come, Collie! ; h, 
don’t you girls know each other?” She 
rattled off their names. “Paula Czar, 
Kitty Kent, Juliet Marlowe, Clarice 
Rio. Girls, Miss Colin Wood.” 

In the sitting room the six men 
lounged and smoked and waited more 
or -less impatiently for the girls whose 
voices they could hear beyond the 
screen, now whispering, now raised in 
laughter, seemingly without a thought 
but for themselves and each other. And 
they hadn’t, just then. Colin was ex- 
hibiting her presents. Here and there 
about the room were perched Paula and 
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the other girls, while Eva _ stood 
ready with a bottle of mixed cocktails, 
nimbly replenishing each glass as it was 
emptied. 

“Say, youngster, you’re in luck,” 
cried Paula, looking up with a nod and 
a smile from her inspection of Delan- 
son’s diamond and emerald cluster. 
“Willie Vermilye gave me a ring like 
this last Christmas—you know Willie, 
Eva. I got three hundred for it. Maybe 
yours is handsomer—it’s a beaut’ all 
right,” she added, handing it back to 
Colin. 

Colin flushed as she accepted the 
ring. They all took it for granted then 
that she would convert all her gifts into 
cash at the first opportune moment. 

“I like the cameoths,” lisped Kitty. 
“Don’t you think they’re thweet, Mith 
Wood ?” 

“Say, you want a drink,” grinned 
Clarice Rio. “Evie, fill ’em up all 
around just to keep in practice. I guess 
you'll be cutting capers in the dance 
dives regularly, now that you’ve got 
these swell buckles,” she added, turning 
to Colin with an attempt at friendliness. 

“Why? Don’t you think they’re 
good?” asked Colin seriously. 

“Oh, if you want to dispose of them, 
of course—” 

“Why not?” said Colin. “I will the 
others—wont I?” 

Clarice only stared. Kitty giggled. 
But Paula, in all good faith, an- 
swered: 

“Of course you will! We do—it’s no 
secret. What would a girl look like in a 
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thousand dollars’ worth of jewels and 
a ready made coat-suit? I prefer the 
clothes myself—and you can’t take 
clothes from men—at least we can’t. 
Evie, why don’t you take her in hand? 
Good Lord, I remember when I first 
struck this town—” 

“Stand her on the table,” shouted 
Kitty. “Oh, thay, let the boyths come 
in to hear the thad sthory of her life! 
Neddie—!” 

“Keep out!’ warned Miss Rio, as 
the men made a dash toward the bed- 
room. “The first one sticks his face 
around the screen gets this!” And she 
flourished a cocktail glass in the air. 
< Delanson raised his voice above the 

in. 

“You have new guests, Miss Wood,” 
he told Colin. 

“That’s a ruse,” declared Clarice, her 
black eyes snapping with mischief. 

“We'd better join the boys,” said 
Eva. “The next thing you know they'll 
run off and leave us. Come, cuties.” 

Miss Marlowe rose languidly. She 
hadn’t spoken before. Now she was the 
first to enter the sitting room. 

“Thank God!” said she. 

Colin came in last: All the others had 
scattered around the room—some one 
was playing the piano—a girl and a 
man were trying a new step they had 
seen in some cabaret. 

“Many happy returns, my dear!” 
cried a voice. 

Colin turned quickly. 

May Waldorf and Philip Trenholm 
had just arrived—together. 








The next installment of “The Broadway 
Heart” will appear in the August issue of 
the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale at 
‘all news-stands July 12th. 
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WHEREIN A GIRL LEARNS 


THAT MEN ARE SOMETIMES 
MORE READILY WON WITHOUT 


Works goes off promptly on 

the tick of seven each work- 
day morning. “Goes off” is used advis- 
edly; ordinarily one would say of a 
whistle thus disporting itself that it 
“blew” or that it “sounded.” No such 
mild designations are at all adequate, 
however, in the case of the Bolt Works 
whistle. It went off—a sudden, boom- 
ing, shivery, ear-piercing screech that 
brought you wide awake, if you hap- 
pened to be snoozing comfortably, with 
a disquieting start and a guilty sense 
of delinquency. — 

No one, dwelling within sound of 
that whistle, needed an alarm clock 
unless it was necessary for him to be 
up and about before seven. It was one 
of those insistent, sleep-destroying 
noises you never become accustomed 
to, no matter how often you hear 
them. 

The window of the tiny bedroom, 
the rent of which ate up exactly one- 
quarter of Leola Nichols’ weekly 
wages, being wide open that drizzly 
morning, the matutinal screeching of 
the Bolt Works whistle drifted bray- 
ingly in, even louder than usual. 

Leola, as she always did at the 
sound, sat bolt upright in her nar- 
row bed—daytimes, with the aid of 
certain lopsided sofa-pillows and a 
feded denim cover, it paraded rath- 
er inefficiently as a couch. One bare, 
rounded white arm raised itself wear- 
ily to push back the thick brown hair 
from her eyes; the other hand reached 
out instinctively for the little painted 
chair near by, its gaunt ugliness con- 
cealed by the load of clothes it bore. 


T HE whistle at the Norris Bolt 


THE AID OF FINE FEATHERS 


By Joho Barton Dufocd 
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The clock on the- Swedish Lutheran 
Church on Bartlett Street began to 
strike the hour, the clatter of its usually 
loud bell coming but faintly by reason 
of the blare of the whistle. 

Leola, throwing back the coverlet 
and perching sleepily on the edge of 
the bed, was vaguely aware of a most 
uncomfortable sense of depression— 
that unpleasant early morning feeling 
of having gone to sleep with ‘some 
poignant trouble disturbing her, the 
fear of facing that trouble, whatever 
it might be, when the full realization 
of it should come to her with a com- 
plete return of consciousness. 

What was it? What was the matter, 
anyway? She heard the dreary trickle 
of rain in the paved area of the forlorn 
little back yard. She hated rain, par- 
ticularly in the morning. Perhaps that 
was it; perhaps her half-conscious 
knowledge of the drizzling patter with- 
out was what made her feel so. 

She pulled the clothes-laden little 
chair yet nearer and picked up a stock- 
ing. She did it automatically, still sleep- 
ily. But all at once she was wide awake, 
and all at once she knew, too, that it 
was not the dreariness of the morn- 
ing that was troubling her. 

The stocking in her hand was not 
the usual familiar black one; it was of 
crimson silk. Now that crimson silk 
stocking, together with its mate, should 
have been carefully folded and laid 
away in the right hand corner of the 
third drawer, in the ugly little bureau; 
also, Leola being exceedingly careful 
of the few good clothes she possessed, 
there should not have been a soft and 
rather ornate opera-cape tossed over 
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a corner of the bureau, nor should her 
best hat have been hung carelessly to 
the joint of the gas-jet. 

Leola, thoroughly awake now, thor- 
oughly conscious, felt her shoulders 
going limp, and a most uncomfortable 
constriction somewhere just below her 
Adam’s apple. 

Last night, in all its ugly hideous- 
ness, came back to her in a flash; the 
things Wilson Green had said to her 
and had persisted in saying to her de- 
spite her almost desperate entreaties; 
that horrible ride home in the taxi with 
him; the scene at the door; his calm 
persistence in refusing to believe that 
she meant what she said; those last 
words of his, conveying at once as they 
did the all too obvious meaning and 
his estimate of her. : 

She remembered of vaguely running 
up the stairs to this sorry room; of 
throwing herself face down on the 
bed—at that moment parading under 
its alias of couch; of lying there and 
weeping bitterly despite the fact that 
she was rumpling the opera-cape and 
disfiguring the hat beyond repair; and 
of wondering vaguely and with great 
distress through all that storm of tears, 
how she had blundered so badly in the 
game she was playing. 

She remembered when sometime 
long after midnight she had finally 
arisen to take off her things, the opera- 
cape had dropped to the floor. She had 
kicked it viciously. She felt at the mo- 
ment that she hated. it; and the hat, 
too—the mussed and crumpled-out-of- 
shape hat, which she had jabbed reck- 
lessly onto the joint of the gas-jet, 
where it still hung with something like 
shamed dejection. 

She could not remember falling 
asleep. But she did know that once 
that couch had been transformed into 
the hard little bed it made, she had 
tossed wearily and wakefully, staring 
up through hot tears at the reflection 
of the pe in the alley on the dingy 
ceiling of her room. 

And it was for such an experience 
as she had suffered last night that she 
had slaved and saved and pinched to 
get that hat and that opera-cape and 
those crimson silk stockings and the 


little high-heeled, buckled shoes that 
now lay forlornly-in a corner where 
she had thrown them. 

Somehow she had fallen down in 
the game she was playing, fallen down 
utterly and miserably at the very mo- 
ment when it had seemed to her the 
stakes for which she was playing, the 
stakes for which she had used her 
every art and had practiced every 
denial, were hers. 

She felt herself going hot and cold 
by turns as she slammed the silk stock- 
ings, this time unfolded, into their 
usual place in the bureau drawer, and 
began to dress. 

Wearily, when her thick hair had 
been done up, very plainly for her, she 
put the little coffee-pot to boil on the 
patent burner she slipped over the tip 
of the gas-jet, and got out a half loaf 
of dry bread from the little box just 
outside the window. 

Then as the coffee bubbled and sim- 
mered, she seated herself from long 
force of habit at a little table in the 
corner. On the table were certain bot- 
tles and jars and bits of chamois and 
a powder-puff. 

Behind the table was a piece of blis- 
tered mirror tacked to the wall, one 
corner of it broken in the process of 
tacking it up. She noticed how red and 
how puffy were her eyes, and a certain 
unbecoming blue tinge at the end of her 
well-shaped nose. 

And even as she looked, the cover 
came off a cold-cream jar and one of 
the pieces of chamois was clutched in 
her slim fingers. 

All at once she gave a little fright- 
ened gasp. She stood up and turned 
to the open window. A moment only, 
she stood there irresolute; then against 
the back fence that divided that-sorry 
paved yard below from the alley just 
beyond it there rattled a fusilade of 
jars and bottles. One after another she 
snatched them from the table she had 
just quitted and hurled them at the 
fence. 

The coffee on the patent burner at 
this juncture saw fit to boil merrily 
over, with a great hissing and — 
and a rather too prominent odor o 
burnt grounds as it trickled into the 
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blue gas flame. She whisked it off, 
guiped down one scalding cup black, 
and nibbled the while at a piece of 
dry bread. 

After which she opened the door of 
the diminutive closet near the head 
of the bed. In that closet was a skirt of 
‘the very latest cut, and a shirt-waist— 
one of those sloppily-expensive af- 
fairs, as they have been cleverly 
termed. 

She looked at them almost angrily, 
but instead of putting them on, she 
arrayed herself in an old black skirt 
and a plain white shirt-waist she had 
intended to throw away. 

The rain now was coming down in 
rather more business-like fashion. It 
made a staccato patter on the window 
ledge and in the muddy pools in the 
back yard. 

As she pulled on a gray rain-coat 
and caught up her umbrella, she was 
thinking how glad she was that the 
annual sale was on at Ball & Hoop- 
er’s, where she worked. Ordinarily, 
upon such a day as this, things would 
have been very slow at the store; but 
to-day, rain or no, Leola knew, the 
annual sale with its widely advertised 
mark-downs would pack the place. She 
wanted the place crowded. She wanted 
for once work, hard work and plenty 
of it, a rush of bargain hunters that 
would keep her busy and give her no 
time to think of last night, of Wilson 
Green, of her failure. 

Leola was a remarkably pretty girl, 
even in her old clothes. That she was 
pretty she was well aware; that had 
been the one asset that had induced 
her to play the game. That she was 
perhaps even prettier in plain clothes 
and with her hair done in the simple 
fashion she was affecting at the mo- 
ment, was something by no means so 
apparent to her. She fancied she had 
made herself that morning a drab, 
gray, tired-looking creature. She did 
not know that the chilly air had 
brought the color to her cheeks, nor 
that the wind was waving her hair 
fetchingly, nor that practically every 
man she passed turned to stare after 
her. She only knew that her eyes felt 
heavy from loss of sleep, that her 
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heart was sick, and that she wanted 
more than anything else in the world 
to forget last night. 

Little Olive Reimer, chic, smart, pert 
as ever, stared at Leola in unbelief 
when the latter came into the china 
department at Ball & Hooper’s that 
morning. Olive, as you would have 
known from a glance at her, was one 
of those unoriginal, imitative souls, 
who pattern their lives after others’. 
Olive had patterned her own life and 
her own aspirations after Leola 
Nichols’. It shocked her to see her idol 
and her model fallen to such a degree 
of ancient black skirt and obsolete 
shirt-waist. 

“Why, Leola, for goodness’ sake,” 
she gasped, “what on earth are you 
wearing a rig like that for? Suppose 
now—” 

Leola bit her lips. The sudden gleam 
in her eyes was lost on the little Reimer 
girl, who with countless other faults, 
was not particularly observing. 

“T’ve had a lesson; that’s all,” said 
Leola shortly between set teeth. 

“A lesson!” Olive repeated blankly. 
“Whatta yer mean? A lesson! I don’t 
get yer. But I do get them clothes 
you’ve went and dug outer some rag- 
bag. Suppose, now, some of the boys 
should poke in here and see yer lookin’ 
like that—Wilse Green, for instance.” 

“T only wish he would,” said Leola, 
still tensely. 

Olive would have said more, but the 
big doors down stairs had opened; the 
elevators disgorged their first load at 
the china department. The rush of 
business Leola had hoped for had 


egun. 

Leola flew about untiringly. Always 
before she had hated these yearly sales 
when the Ball & Hooper concern ad- — 
vertised every counter in their store 
as a bargain counter. And the fussier 
the customers, the better she seemed to 
like it. Now and again she was aware 
that Olive was looking at her with puz- 
zled scrutiny; and again when some 
buyer deliberated over her purchases, 
it gave her a moment to think of last 
night, and to bring a quick stain of 
color into her smooth cheeks as she 
thought of it. 





MARK-DOWNS 


But for the most part that morning 
her mind was mercifully taken up in 
jotting down sales and taking ad- 
dresses where the goods were to be 
sent. In the midst of it she chanced 
to remember that opera-cape still crum- 
pled on the bureau and that hat lying on 
the floor, where she had flung it from 
the gas-jet. It gave her a feeling of sat- 
isfaction, as did the memory of the 
fusilade of bottles and jars against the 
back fence before she had started to 
work that morning. 

Towards noon there came a lull in 
the rush. Leola, behind one of the 
double-sided display shelves rearrang- 
ing what was left of the pink Chester 
ware, felt some one standing beside 
her. Whoever it was had approached 
very softly over the thick-carpeted 
floor. She had not heard him. She 
turned. Wilson Green, immaculate, 
smiling, just the barest bit ill at ease 
for once, she noticed with satisfaction, 
was looking at her keenly. Leola stif- 
fened. She felt the hot color rushing 
to her cheeks. 

She would have moved away with- 
out a word, but the shelves ran sheer 
to the wall, making a little alleyway 
between them—a little alleyway blocked 
at one end, and Wilson Green stood in 
the aisle opening, the only avenue of 
escape for her. 

“About last night,” said Wilson 
Green in a slow voice that showed how 
unused he was to apologies and how 
hard he found it to make one. “I was 
all to the wrong. I’m sorry about it. 
I want to apologize.” 

The red in Leola’s face deepened. 
There was the same sudden gleam in 
her eyes that Olive Reimer had failed 
to notice. Wilson Green, however, 
saw it, and, seeing it, his manner be- 
came even more uncomfortably con- 
strained. 

Leola did not speak at once. She 
stood for a moment biting her under 
lip and glaring at him. Then all at once 
her anger seemed to give way to some- 
thing quite different. She half turned 
away. She began to stand up the pink 
Chester platters at the back of the 
shelf. 

“You needn’t apologize,” she said 


wearily. “I guess we're square. You 
taught me to see some things I haven’t 
seen before. I suppose you’re not to 
blame. It’s perhaps more my fault than 
yours. Those clothes and my general © 
get-up—I don’t wonder now they de- 
ceived you. I thought they’d help for 
what I was after; you’ve showed me 
what they’ve really done for me; and 
I’ve slaved and half-starved myself to 
get them, too. 

“Wait!” she added, as he was about 
to speak. “Listen to me, please. I’m 
like the china here now—like every- 
thing else in the store. I’m a bargain. 
I’m marked down. I’m marked down 
from limousines and big houses and 
plenty of money to some plain, honest, 
everyday man, who'll give me a home 
—four rooms-and a bath in the sub- 
urbs will do now. I’ve learned my les- 
son. I was terribly hurt last night. I 
see it all differently, now. I’ve got to 
thank you for opening my eyes, I think. 
That’s all. Now good-by.” 

She moved farther away from him. 
The pink Chester seemed to be the 
most important thing in the world just 
then, apparently. 

But Wilson Green, instead of leav- 
ing, followed her along the narrow 
little alleyway between the shelves. 

“Say, I was a brute,” said he with 
much conviction, “a brute and an ass. 
Why haven’t I seen you before in 
clothes like this and without—pardon 
me!—any war-paint on? You’re whole 
lots prettier like this, Leola.” 

She turned so suddenly that a large 
and expensive platter on the next shelf 
was endangered. Only Wilson Green’s 
dexterity saved it from destruction. 

“Can’t you have the grace to go?” 
she asked hotly. 

He reached over to put back the plat- 
ter on its shelf. He was shaking his 
head slowly. There was at the moment 
something of the stubborn little boy 
about him. There had always been 
something rather boyish about him; 
that was one of his charms. It was be- 
cause of that very boyishness that 
Leola had been so unprepared the pre- 
vious evening. 

“No,”. said he quite calmly. “No. I’m 
not going just yet. 
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“You've been pretty frank to me 

just now. In return I’m going to be 
ust as frank with you. I didn’t come 
ia here this morning wholly to apolo- 
gize. I came to see whether you really 
meant what-you said last night, or 
whether you were just playing a hold- 
out game with me.” 

Leola stamped one small foot. She 
seemed on the verge of tears. But Wil- 
son Green stubbornly held his ground, 
blocking her in there between the china 
shelves. 

“I know now I was all wrong,” said 
he. “And I know something else, too. 
I know there’s something about you 
this morning—something about your 
clothes, and—pardon me again !—the 
absence of your usual make-up of tint 
and powder that makes me know 
doubly how mistaken I was last night. 

“You say you’re marked down from 
desires for luxury to just a plain hon- 
est man—and never mind his money. 
You say four rooms and a bath in any 
old suburb will do, so long as it’s home. 
Leola, I envy that man. I wish I were 
he. In fact, I want to be that man. 
T knew it the minute I laid eyes on you 
this morning. 

“Of course I am disqualified by 
limousines and all the rest of it, for I 
have them. But I'll get rid of them, if 
you say the word. I mean it. I will.” 

His eyes were glowing. Leola, at the 
end of the passage, leaned weakly 
against the wall. 

“No, no! You wont do. You wont! 
Go away, I say!” said she, but she did 
not say it as if she meant it un- 
reservedly. 
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“Why,” he went on, looking at her 
with that boyish smile of his, “the 
very thing you have just said—about 
being marked down in your viewpoint 
—makes me want you all the more. I 
hope I’m an everyday sort of a man; 
I don’t dare prate about how honest 
I am, but—say, just let me slip this 
piece of twine about your finger and 
see what size the ring’ll have to be.” 


‘Olive Reimer, having enthused over 
the size and the brilliancy of the stone 
on the third finger of Leola’s left hand, 
dropped the said hand with a sigh. 
Leola was looking with a certain cov- 
ert smile at Olive’s plain skirt and the 
plain shirt-waist she was wearing. 
Also she noticed that Olive’s lips were 
considerably less prominently red than 
usual, and that the pores of the skin 
about her nose were for once. quite 
apparent. She smiled again, not with- 
out a certain gentle pity, this time. 

“Say, Leola,” Olive was declaring, 
“they've gotter hand it to you when 
it comes to makin’ a good guess. 
You’ve sure got some brains, dearie. 
Now me—I thought you was makin’ an 
awful bull wearin’ them old clothes 
and leavin’ off your complexion like 
you did. How did you know you was 
playin’ your cards right when you done 
it?” 

“For once, dear, I wasn’t playing 
my cards at all,” Leola made answer 
softly. 

But Olive Reimer, being one of those 
slow-minded souls who are tremen- 
dously tenacious to an idea, is not con- 
vinced on that point yet. 








Sheila 


Stars! 


WHEREIN AN ANCIENT STAGE 
TRADITION IS SHATTERED INTO 


WEE, SMA’ 


BITS AND HIGH- 


ER EDUCATION DOES WIN 


By William Marcus MacMahon 


NG before gray-eyed, black- 
# | haired Sheila Collins, at the 
creditable age of seventeen, 


was graduated from high school with 
class honors, her parents sadly had re- 
linquished their natural hope of a public 
career for this only child. 

Mother and father were vaudevillians 
of a pronounced innocence. Billed as 
“Carra Collynes and Mickey Mooney,” 
they respectively did a coon-song and 
a clog-accompaniment which made 





them pleasing features if not headliners 


on the Big Time circuit. 

Papa Collins, who was as chary of 
speech as he was verbose of toes, sum- 
marized Sheila’s shortcomings to his 
wife in the strictest confidence. “The 
Kid has your feet, Carrie,” he said, re- 
signedly, “and my voice!” 

He began doggedly to rehearse a 
long-roll step just introduced on the 
Eastern variety chain by a younger and 
more inventive performer. The. origina- 
tor called it “The Fanfare.” “Mooney,” 
appropriating the stunt bodily and 
never suspecting a trumpet, christened 
his offering “The Drummer Boy’s 
Break-Down.” Poor, well-meaning 
Mickey! 

Mamma Collins, to salve the sting of 
her rejoinder, put it into an extempo- 
rized rhyme of her working dialect: 

“Well, bress de Lawd, mah li’l’ lamb, 
wif mannehs fine and lady grace, 
haint no ruffian boy chile, wearin’ his 
daddy’s monkey face!” 


“What’s she to be?” inquired the hus- 
band, humbly. 

“Well, let’s see,” replied the mother, 
thoughtfully. “There’s a choice to be 
made among Vassar, Wellesley or Bryn 
Mawr. After that, Sheila shall go 
abroad to complete her education—if 
I have to pawn my diamonds up to the 
ear-rings. I’m game if you are!” 

“And then what?” persisted 
“Mickey Mooney.” 

“Why, why—she will teach languages 
or—or marry!” 

“Humph 

“Humph, nothing, Michael, dear! 
Sheila has brains to match her beauty, 
and you are as proud of her as I am 
—even if she can’t make good on the 
stage.” 

“Prouder!” declared the father. He 
did not at once resume the de’il-may- 
care rat-a-tap of his clogs. Made up for 
their turn, his wife and he would look 
hardly a day over twenty. Stage people 
and troubadours differ from theatre- 
goers and casual mortals in one particu- 
lar. Added to the careful staving off of 
the outer bodily encroachments of age, 
they strive for inner youthfulness. Mrs. 
Collins epitomized the professional pose 
in one word: game. Michael dear’s 
doubt concerning the future, therefore, 
betrayed the shameful fact that he was 
growing old. 

“Collynes and Mooney” were on the 
Western circuit when Sheila suddenly 
quitted her classes. To a be-puzzled 
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guardian boarding-house landlady in 
Bath Beach, she wrote, briefly: 


I have become satiated with a profitless 
intellectuality, and firmly contemplate an 
immediate campaign of  self-support. 
Will arrive home in the morning. 


“For heaven’s sake, Sheila, child!” 
the good woman cried at sight of her. 
“What dreadful thing has happened? 
Are you ill—or in love? Tell it to me 
in English!” 

Sheila explained her new ambition in 
words of one syllable, and begged for 
advice. 

“Girlie, dear,” her foster-mother an- 
nounced, with a humor that was not 
entirely unconscious, “as you cannot 
dance or sing like a professional, I 
guess you will have to work for a liv- 
ing! Your parents wouldn’t let you go 
into the movies, precious. And it would 
- be a shame if you did film-work. Your 
speaking voice is lovely. I get you 
clearer over the ‘phone than Central 
herself! Ah, there’s the very thing! Put 
in your application as an operator. The 
pay is good; it’s clean. work—and the 
office dress is becoming!” 

Sheila smiled subtly. 

“If my tones are so Bell-like,” she 
suggested, slyly—and would have been 
horrified if the landlady had recognized 
the pun—“why should I not try the 
legitimate stage? I am almost certain 
that Sarah Bernhardt and Ellen Terry 
and Maude Adams once were nearly 
eighteen years of age.” 

“Goodness gracious, child!” the older 
woman exclaimed, “I trust you are not 
stage-struck! I know what will cure 
that. I’ll get passes from my newspaper 
Boarder, and take you to see Adam 
Fidelo’s new star, Bella Fair, in ‘The 
Vestal Soul.’ Her acting is so wonder- 
ful that the understudy, an experienced 
actress, is on the verge of nervous 
prostration for fear of being called to 
play the part! I’ve seen Bella three 
times—which allows me to use her first 
name, doesn’t it ?—and I expect to laugh 
and cry over her again when we go. 
They say Fidelo beat her black and blue 
with his fists while she was learning the 
part, so you'll see the triumph of the 
most emotional actress in America as 
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instructed by the greatest stage director 
and playwright. Flossie Ford, who is a 
patter-song and eccentric-dance head- 
liner, told me that she questioned her 
own art after seeing Bella Fair!” 

“TI saw the picture of Fidelo’s star in 
the Dramatic World,’ said Miss Col- 
lins, calmly, “and I consider Miss Fair 
merely pretty.” 

The landlady gasped then—and 
again that evening at the theatre, after 
the divine Bella’s fifth tumultuous cur- 
tain-call. 

“Sheila, Sheila!” she groaned, in 
tear-stained reproach, “are you made of 
ice? Your eyes are dry and you haven’t 
caught your breath once!” 

“T have been closely studying the 
leading lady,” gravely replied the dis- 
appointing critic. “She made several 
temperamental errors, mispronounced 
two words and split an infinitive. The 
last. mistake originally may be the 
author’s—and in that event your actress 
idol is a lady parrot!” 

Sheila showed her program folded 
at the house personnel. 

“Now here is something really dra- 
matic,” she said, impressively. “Come 
with me to the box-office.” 

There she inquired confidently for 
the business manager, and when that 
important, bald-headed, be-spectacled 
individual came forth, Sheila graciously 
informed him: 

“If you are the Robert Barnes with 
whom my father, Michael Collins, did 
a dancing turn twenty years ago, you 
will shake hands with me. I am his 
daughter Sheila, and I wish you to tell 
me how my living can be made on the 
legitimate stage.” 

“T am that same light-footed Bobby,” 
the ex-clog artist replied, warmly, “and 
here is my hand, Sheila -Collins—and I 
promise to do everything in my power 
to keep the daughter of my old friend 
Mike off the stage!” 

“Why ?” inquired Sheila, without any 
curiosity in her tone. She was well 
aware of the professional tradition. 

“Shall I speak frankly ?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Tt is a cruel life for a young girl.” 

“You mean the work?” 

“Yes, and the temptations.” 
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“Does the latter phase affect an ac- 
tress of Miss Fair’s caliber?” 

“No. Stage-door Johnnies and men- 
about-town do not usually aim as high 
as the lofty Broadway leading lady.” 

“What is the requisite for that emi- 
nent position ?” 

“*A divine fire,’ the playwrights say, 
but we in this house call it ‘a genius 
for stage business.’ Bella Fair says 
it is ‘downright slavery,’ and threatens 
to marry a middle-aged millionaire to 
gain her freedom. 

“But, seriously, child, you had bet- 
ter make up your mind to teach school, 
typewrite, mind babies, or scrub floors 
—and be happy away from the drudg- 
ery and danger of the green-room. And 
if I get you an autographed letter from 
Miss Fair on the subject of ‘Stage Pit- 
falls,’ will you promise me not to come 
near Broadway again except as a play- 

oer 2” 

“No, thank you. I might not be able 
to read her writing,” said Sheila, all 
too sweetly, “Mr. Barnes, jesting aside, 
my parents have kept themselves poor 
providing my education, and they now 
intend to send me not only through 
college but to finish in Europe. It is 
noble of them, but disaster surely 
would have come of it. Quite acciden- 
tally, I have just learned that their turn 
has not taken very well this season— 
and you know what that means. Next 
year the family income would come 
down—and my outgo, up! It sickens me 
to realize that my food and shelter, 
clothes and amusements are based on 
the failing voice and agility of my 
mother and father. 

“To-morrow morning, I shall begin 
to haunt the booking-offices for a 
minor’ part—the chorus—anything!” 

For a quarter of a minute Robert 
Barnes considered the inexperienced 
but determined girl, narrowly. 

“I am making an innovation here in 
a few nights,’ he began, “and I 
might—” 

“Oh, do give me the chance, Mr. 
Barnes! What is the part?” 

“Program girl—and the house ward- 
robe will furnish a plain, black costume 
with white apron and cap. Salary, one 
whole dollar an evening.” 


“Tl take it if I may!” cried Miss 
Collins, delightedly and delightfully. — 
“It will be the very first money I ever 
earned.” 

“Very well. I'll spread a rumor in 
the house that you are my niece. And 
at the first sign of beaux of philander- 
ing on your part, I’ll get Daddy Mike 
on the long distance and ask him to 
send you to a convent!” 

Sheila gave him her hand and so 
straightforward a blaze of maidenly 
indignation that he was quite satisfied. 

The Bath Beach landlady com- 
mandeered her dramatic reporter, an 
unmarried and obliging young man, to 
take Sheila home after the night per- 
formances. He treated her exactly as 
if she were his sister and his sister a 
saint. Thus the girl was protected at 
home, in her work and abroad—all of 
which surveillance was superfluous so 
far as high-spirited Sheila Collins was 
concerned, but a very nice evidence of 
her volunteer guardians’ goodness. 

Then ensued a month of menial 
labor that had many hateful moments 
in it for the ex-college-girl. Youths of 
much experience Broadway-ward cast 
languishing glances and dawdled over- 
long in accepting their programs. Be- 
tween the acts, mature lady-killers 
strutted and posed in the lobby within 
slaying distance. One aged fraud called 
Sheila “daughter,” and patted her 
hand— desisting just in time to escape 
withering scorn, if not the actual slap 
physical. 

A slight recompense for her social 
exile was that occasionally over-dressed 
and over-fed women glared when their 
escorts, by a startled interest, adver- 
tised the program girl’s slender, sober 
charms. 

And with the one phrase of her 
speaking part: “Program of the play!” 
Sheila rang a thousand vocal changes 
further to amuse herself. She attuned 
her message to the recipient. There 
were flute-like, friendly tones for other 
maidens, and the tragic G of the 
violin for those dowagers who were 
vaguely troubled at not receiving their 
programs from the accustomed bold- 
eyed boys. 


Then came the Saturday night 
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when Sheila’s dramatic-reporter-escort 
dropped in at the beginning of the 
“Vestal’s” last act. He had a specific 
assignment this time, to beard the fero- 
cious Fidelo and get an official denial of 
Bella Fair’s rumored engagement to 
the Pittsburgh Croesus. 

The Greatest Manager in America 
was of a savage mood. 

“Bah! A nauseating nerve!” he 
snarled. “Just why should I give you 
the story?” 

“Because,” replied Mr. Frederick 
Gwynne, pleasantly, “I am the only 
ambitious newspaper man in the United 
States who has not submitted to you 
the manuscript of a play!” 

Not particularly: caring what rejoin- 
der Mr. Adam Fidelo might make to 
that whimsical defense (since a faked 
interview invariably excels the authen- 
tic), Frederick turned to win a com- 
pensating smile from Sheila. 

“Absolutely nothing to say on the 
subject!” hissed the harassed manager- 
playright at his back. 

“Well then, a few words on ‘the 
Born Actress,’ please.” 

“Faugh! A myth! There is not that 
spontaneous talent in any miming fe- 
male I ever encountered.” 

“How about ‘The Manufacture of a 
Leading Lady’—can I put that one 
over ?” 

“Yes, from overture to curtain-call! 
Provide the proper raw material, and 
the rest is easy. It is nothing but theat- 
rical craft. Give me time, and I- could 
make Bella Fairs out of half the shop- 
girls in New York who boast speaking 
voices and plastic features. 

“But a truce to Art. The American 
stage rapidly is being debauched by 
Realism. Soon we shall need nuns for 
ingénues to satisfy our audiences’ 
thirst for facts, and— 

“By the sacred bones of Billy Shake- 
speare, watch that girks face!” 

Gwynne whirled to follow Fidelo’s 
index finger—and saw Sheila Collins. 

She was standing beside the program 
table, and fronting the stage. Her face 
was eloquent with the poignant flame 
of inspiration. Soundlessly but legibly, 
her lips moved with the lines of the 
play as they came from Bella Fair’s 
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strongest scene. To the stage lady’s 
sighs and sobs, the program girl played 
a faithful accompaniment of tears and 
shudders. 

Sheila was oblivious to all but the 
illusion of the scene, until it ended. But 
at the first hint of Miss Fair’s wan re- 
sponse to the initial curtain call, Miss 
Collins impatiently turned away and 
dried her tears. 

Gwynne shook off his fascination 
with an effort, and turned to Fidelo. 
The great stage authority was staring 
avidly at Sheila and nervously pulling 
his much-advertised white forelock. 
He seized the reporter by the arm. 

“My fortunate young friend,” he 
cried, “forget the fool buncombe I fed 
you a few minutes ago. That was for 
the daily-paper-devouring Philistines. 
Remain here until the house is dark, 
and I’ll show you something for your 
private eye. I have a wilder plan than 
ever dreamed of even by a newspaper 
playwright! 

“For over a month I have canvassed 
the casts of rival productions in search 
of the transcendental look, and here it 
is on the face of a program girl in my 
own house—and I do not know her 
name! Of course, it will be my-putrid 
luck to find her voice as raucous as a 
crow’s, with a vocabulary as restricted 
as that of a Hottentot. Where 
is Barnes? He can introduce me.” 

Thus Adam Fidelo differentiated 
himself. Many another Broadway man- 
ager would have condescended to make 
his own presentation. 

“T’'ll present you,” Gwynne volun- 
teered, eagerly, “and you will find that 
the little lady has beautiful speaking 
tones. Also, she is not only educated 
but intelligent—and there is a differ- 
ence!” 

“Ah, a relative of yours?” 

“My sister in spirit.” 


“Then you are related toa daughter | 


of the gallery gods if she can do on the 
stage what I have just witnessed in the 


lobby. Shades of S. R. O., what could 


I not have done with her training in 
the past four weeks if only I had 
known!” 

From the self-possessed girl, Fidelo 
inquired breathlessly : 
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“Have you ever been on the stage?” 

He fairly shivered with managerial 
joy as Sheila answered. Her vocaliza- 
tion this time was a phonographic 
imitation of a famous woman educator 
whose enunciation is the despair of the 
dormitories—and whom Adam Fidelo 
did not know. 

“No, sir! Not even in amateur theat- 
ricals.” 

“Thank God for that! Are you fa- 
miliar with the lines of the ‘Vestal? ” 

“Perfectly, after a month’s study; 
and those of her support, too. They 
required four promptings in the last 
act to-night.” 

“TI counted three, but I was watch- 
ing you part of the time—and may 
have missed a minor fault. Now, as 
soon as the dressing rooms are empty, 
I will light the stage and give you your 
first lesson. I want the ice of Scene 
One, Act One, and the fire of the entire 
Fourth Act. The rest of the play seems 
to be a matter of constructional 
technique if not routine.” 

Sheila wrinkled her brows, quizzic- 
ally. “Perhaps,” she suggested. “Acts 
Two and Three have been slighted by 
the leading lady!” This was rather neat 
of Miss Collins, considering that Mr. 
Fidelo had collaborated on the play. 

Viewed from the darkened audi- 
torium by Fidelo, Barnes and Gwynne, 
the program girl was entirely unafraid 
as she glided out on the blazing stage. 
Sheila elected to play to the calcium 
man, having no other gallery. 

She had laid aside the white apron 
and cap, and set free her dark crown. 
Between its jet and the somber dress 
her face was ivory. The magic of the 
make-up box was as yet a sealed 
mystery to Miss Collins. 

As she spoke the crucial words: 

“My soul is a crystal drop distilled 
from infinite space. Would you have 
me offend the High Gods by quenching 
it? I fear that divine fire of Love by 
which you swear. I cannot—I dare not 
surrender my lips!” Fidelo whispered 
to Barnes: “Send for a flashlight man, 
quickly !” and to Gwynne: “O Brother, 
Brother, this girl is the Vestal in body, 
mind and soul—and that is a third more 
than Fair ever displayed!” 
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Sheila Collins, without a single 
prompting, went on through Be 
Fair’s lines in the second and third 
acts. Here and there she added naive 
touches or toned down melodrama, 
deepened pathos and made humor lilt. 

And in Act Four she swiftly wrapped 
her small audience in a towering emo- 
tional flame. Her flooding tears came 
from unblinking eyes. Sobs shook her 
from head to heel. She made her voice 
as mobile as the maestro’s bow on the 
ecstatic ’cello. Sheila Collins, unschooled 
but suddenly coming into her own 
bright world of make-believe, did every- 
thing that the well-instructed Bella Fair 
dared—and something more. The 
mantle of true genius had fallen on 
her slender shoulders—and there were 
no ungraceful folds. ‘ 

At the closing lines: “I have cast 
away my heart and my soul. My life is 
forfeit now. Destroy me utterly if you 
will. I still shall be more than I was, 
for you have taught me eternal Love!” 
Adam Fidelo led the applause. His un- 
opened prompt-book fell to the floor. 

When they went into the wings, the 
calcium man aloft on his perch con- 
tinued to clap and stamp, command- 
ingly. 

“Tell him,” said the new star, imperi- 
ously, “that the curtain call was Miss 
Fair’s specialty. No audience shall ever 
see Miss Collins come straightway from 
her utter destruction to bow and smirk 
good-night !” 

“And that reform,” cried the man- 
ager-playwright, enthusiastically, “is 
one I have long ached to make with the 
assistance of a courageous leading lady. 
And now as to salary and contract—” 

“The same terms as my predecessor,” 
said Sheila, promptly ; “and my parents 
will have to sign for me. I am a 
minor.” 

“There spoke the business woman!” 
exclaimed Robert Barnes, admiringly. 
“I wager no rich upstart ever will bam- 
boozle you into marrying during a suc- 
cessful run!” 

“Or an artistic triumph!” added 
Fidelo, and then he nodded dismissal 
to Gwynne. “And now, young man, run 
along to your paper with the camera- 
man. Add this to the story: Bella Fair 
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marries that Smoky City money-spin- 
ner (use my identical term, sir!) at 
one P. M. to-morrow, Sunday, at the 
Little Church Around the Corner. You 
can cover that delectable ceremony if 
you wish, and be here at two for Miss 
Collins’ dress rehearsal. Mr. Barnes 
will call a taxi and take her home to- 
night.” 

Sheila, remembering the munificent 
salary which she had drawn that even- 
ing <i her week’s work, whispered: 

“Do make a flat rate with the chauf- 
feur, Uncle Bob. It’s a long way to 
Gravesend Bay!” 

Barnes roared with appreciation, and 
demanded: “But what is to become of 
the six dollars that we gave you to- 
night for working as program girl?” 

“T shall invest it at the first avail- 
able telephone for a long distance call 
to my mother and father in Kansas 
City. I am going to offer them the ardu- 
ous positions of chaperon and manager. 
Is not that rich, coming from their own 
daughter? They will think me mad un- 
less you back up my statements with 
your testimony. Their address is a 
third-rate theatrical hotel out there— 
and that is no place for the parents of 
a leading lady!” 

“Good-night, Sheila,” said Mr. Fred- 
erick Gwynne, smiling determinedly. 
“T’ve found a first-page story-for the 
last Sunday edition—and lost my new 
sister! And I beg of you when the next 
lucky millionaire comes along for the 
Vestal, you'll tip me off to the scoop!” 

“Until I am old enough to marry,” 
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said Sheila, quietly, “you are my Best 
Big Brother. And with me it shall be a 
— of the man, not the money. In- 

eed, I never would quite be happy 
without as unreasonable a love choice 
as my own mother made. Daddy owed 
his week’s board when they eloped. 
You, Mr. Gwynne, pay yours in ad- 
vance, as I happen to know. You—you 
plutocrat !” 

But once in the taxicab with Barnes 
her mood quickly changed. Frankly 
putting her head on his accommodating 
shoulder, she shed real tears. 

“Oh, oh-h-h!” she sobbed, con- 
tritely, “I lied to Mr. Fidelo by im- 
implication! I—I have had some his- 
histrionic experience. At—at high 
school, I—I made my _ school-mates 
shudder over Ju-Juliet in the po-po- 
tion scene!” 

“Never mind, never mind!” Bobb 
Barnes rallied her. “I'll keep your dar 
secret!—And, I’m the intelligent au- 
thority who said he would do his level 
best to bar youfrom the stage! I just 
wonder how many born artists miss 
their hour that way, eh? But tell me, 
Sheila, where in the world did you get 
the sublime courage to attempt an un- 
aided rehearsal before Adam Fidelo!” 

“To-day’s issue of the Dramatic 
World states that ‘Collynes and 
Mooney’ have jumped into the Inde- 
pendent Continuous.” 

“I understand,” said the ex-clog 
dancer, gently—and he did thoroughly. 
“I understand. It should have read 
‘fallen into!’ ” 
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Showing The Way For 
| Photo-Play Writers 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH 
MAKE CLEAR THE FAULTS OF 
MANY OF “THE LAYS: NOW 
BEING WRITTEN AND POINT THE 
AVENUES TO GREATER SUCCESS 


VI—THE PICTURE PLAY IN THE MAKING 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


{+ IN THIS age of the kodak, it 
| may safely be said that every- 

one has taken pictures, and 
therefore, has made at least one 
snap-shot of a person walking—catch- 
ing that person with one leg firmly 
planted on the ground and the other 
leg raised in the air, in the act of mak- 
ing the first movement of the next for- 
ward step. If, instead of one camera, 
a dozen of these instruments had been 
placed side by side and their shutters 
clicked the fraction of a second apart, 
just as the one picture shows a single 
stage in the making of that step, these 
twelve would show twelve different 
stages and the step completed. 

Mount on flexible cardboard these 
twelve pictures of a person walking, 
placing one above the other in the or- 
der of the steps’ progression, and bind 
one end; hold the loose ends firmly but 
lightly in your fingers, and by riffling 
these loose ends as you would a pack 
of cards, you would produce before 
your eyes the miracle of a person walk- 
ing; each forward stage of the step 
would flash before you in so short a 
space of time that the twelve would 
seem as one in motion. This is identical 
with those little packets of photographs 
you. may remember buying on the 
street for a dime some years ago, 











which showed the girl dancing and the 
prize-fighters boxing. 

They were the first commercial re- 
sult of Muybridge’s famous experi- 
ment on Leland Stanford’s private 
race-track in an attempt to discover 
whether a running horse ever has all 
four feet off the ground at the same 
time. Muybridge had _ twenty-four 
cameras, whose shutters were released 
by strings broken by the running horse, 
and the great and direct result of this 
sporting inquiry of 1877 is the wonder- 
ful motion picture of to-day. 

The structure of the human eye is 
such that a series of movements made 
too quickly for each movement to be 
caught and registered as individual 
appears as one continuous movement. 
It is upon this phenomenon and along 
the path blazed by Muybridge that the 
principle of all motion pictures is 
laid. As it is a laborious and unsatis- 
factory process to take separate snap- 
shots in different cameras and to paste 
the pictures end to end or to riffle 
them, as Edison did in his first ma- 
chine at the Chicago World’s Fair in © 
1892, multiple cameras have been in- 
vented which get the same effect by 
taking a series of snap-shots at fre- 
quent intervals on a continuous pho- 
tographic film. It is by passing this film 
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rapidly through a projecting camera 
that the pictures appear to move upon 
the screen. 

To understand the making of a 
motion-picture, we must start with the 
film on which the pictures are taken. 
The material of which they are made 
is much like the ordinary films you 
buy for your kodak, the only difference 
being that the moving-picture films 
are slightly heavier and of a more dur- 
able quality, so as to stand the wear 
and tear necessitated by being run 
through the camera and the projecting 
machines which throw the pictures on 
the screens. 

This film comes in rolls two hun- 
dred feet long and one and three- 
eighths of an inch wide. Along the 
edges, oblong holes are carefully per- 
forated; and sprockets in the camera 
and projectoscope, by engaging their 
pins in them, move the film along at 
the rate of speed with which the crank 
is turned. Each single picture is one 
inch wide and three-quarters of an inch 
long; and, as the standard “reel” is 
one thousand feet in length and takes 
twenty minutes in showing, -it will be 
found that the average motion picture 
is taken and projected at the rate of 
sixteen single pictures to a second. In 
the case of colored pictures, like the 
Kinemacolor process, the speed rate is 
twice the black and white rate, or 
thirty-two pictures to the second. In 
the machine, there is a compensating 
device by means of which each pic- 
ture as it passes leaves upon the screen 
any stationary or semi-stationary object 
in exactly the same place that it ap- 
peared in the previous picture, and thus, 
by its visible stability and the quick- 
ness of projection, completes the illu- 
sion of life-like motion. 

Now let us enter the guarded doors 
of the moving-picture studio, as the 
— delivers your photo-play. 

our envelope is handed in with per- 
haps a hundred others which have 
come by the same mail, and then the 
scenario department gets busy. 

An assistant to the scenario editor 
reads the synopsis of your play. He is 
an expert “reader,” knows every pic- 
ture-idea that was ever “filmed,” and 
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has a nose for new ideas. If your 
synopsis does not contain a new idea, 
or a novel variation on a good, old idea, 
he sighs and slips it into the return 
envelope with a printed rejection slip. 
But, if in your synopsis you suggest 
even the faint glimmerings of a new 
idea, he hurries to the editor and pre- 
sents it with the pride of a discoverer, 
The editor then looks it over, and if he 
finds that his assistant has actually not 
made a mistake, and there is something 
really worth while, these two people 
hold a celebration. 

The editor then reads the scenario 
very, very carefully. In many cases it 
will have to be re-written to fit the 
peculiar needs of his company, and 
that is the specific duty for which he is 
paid from forty to seventy-five dollars 
a week. After he has re-written the 
working scenes, he makes a list of char- 
acters, principals, seconds, and “ex- 
tras;” a scene-plot describing the 
scenes used; a property-plot, giving the 
essential tables, desks, horses, or what- 
not required in its production; and a 
leader-plot suggesting the titles and in- 
serts necessary to help out the story in 
words. This, of course, if you have not 
been sufficiently proficient in your 
art. These plots, together with your 
synopsis and your revised scenario, are 
then given to the general director or 
manager in charge of the producing 
department, though in some studios the 
scenarios go at once to some individual 
director. 

If it goes to the general director he 
calls in the stock company director to 
whom he wishes to assign that particu- 
lar picture, and together they study 
your photo-play, with a view to giving 
it added novelty from a stage stand- 
point. Either one or both of them de- 
cide upon the costumes required, and 
send the list to the costume depart- 
ment, order from the scene painters 
the scenery needed, and consult with 
the property department regarding 
just what styles of furniture, hangings 
and small special properties—like flow- 
ers or odd dishes and hanging pic- 
tures—will be needed to make the pro- 
duction true to the period of action and 
faithful’to life. 














For the first time, your photo-play 
is looked at from the old angle of the 
“legitimate” or speaking stage. The 
general director is doubtless an old 
“legitimate” producer, now receiving a 
weekly salary of from three to five hun- 
dred dollars, while the stock director 
is a performer and a clever stage man- 
ager, graduated from the “legitimate” 
stage and receiving from seventy-five 
to one hundred dollars a week. These 
men look on their work as an art and 
strive after new effects, truthful and 
exact details, beautiful and strikingly 
novel scenes. To them, more than to 
any other single influence, the credit for 
the surprising success of your photo- 
play is due. 

From the various stock companies 
under their control, these directors 
choose those performers best suited to 
portray the characters in your play. 
Then the hour for the first rehearsal 
is set. 

Meantime, the scenery department 
has been painting the scenery ordered, 
the property department assembling all 
the exact furniture, hangings and 
knicknacks required, and the costume 
department fitting the cast with the 
dresses demanded. At the rehearsal 
hour, everybody and everything to be 
used in the indoor scenes of your play 
are assembled in the big glass-covered 
studio ready for the director's order 
to begin. The camera man is there with 
his tripod and heavy camera. 

Were you privileged to witness the 
making of your photo-play, you certain- 
ly would enter the studio expecting to 
see the conventional stage with which 
you have been accustomed to associate 
all plays, but you would look for it in 
vain. What you would see is a big 
glass-covered or glass-roofed room, 
with a concrete floor level from wall 
to wall, and cluttered up with four or 
five or more scenes which look like the 
interiors of respectable houses whose 
front walls have been ripped away by 
an earthquake. In these rooms, com- 
plete to the smallest details, you would 
see many actors and actresses quietly 
going through their parts in various 
plays before the camera’s winking eyes. 
Over in one corner, before a freshly- 
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painted screen, a kindly gentleman 
would seat you beside him, and then 
forget all about you in his breathless 
interest in making your play come to 
life. 

At the left of your chair, you would 
find the camera man beside his camera, 
fumbling with a tape-measure, which 
he now stretches from the lens to the 
nearest point the director tells him 
must be included. From that nearest 
point, he pushes his camera back ap- 
proximately eight feet, as a rule, 
because that is the focus said to give 
the best view of facial expression— 
which is all-important in “getting your 
story over.” Now you begin to realize 
the limitation of your medium: the 
camera’s range is your photo-play 
stage. 

Your stage is a cone diverging in all 
forward directions from the camera’s 
lens, and takes in the whole world in 
front of it. But, if your play requires, 
as all good plays do require, the emo- 
tions of the characters to be seen and 
valued for the story they tell, then eight 
feet is the width of your stage, and its 
depth is not more than six or seven 
feet. If the room is a very large one, 
in which a great number of people are 
to be shown, the camera man will run 
strings to keep the actors within the 
“emotion stage” of the present scene, 
and then the director will begin the re- 
hearsal. As he says “Go!” and the 
actors begin the play, the camera man 
notes upon his watch the flying sec- 
onds, but he does not touch his camera. 
He is timing the scene. 

A one-reel play constitutes one thou- 
sand feet of film, and the director must 
know exactly how long each single 
scene takes in playing to get it all in 
that thousand feet. Let us suppose that 
your play requires fifteen scenes to tell 
the thrilling story, that one of the,big 
scenes takes two minutes and the sur- 
prising climax, three minutes, and that 
you have five “leaders” of about thi 
words in all; these known factors, wit 
the license of the Censorship Board 
and the producing company’s tag will 
take in the neighborhood of seven 
minutes to run. As it takes from 
eighteen to twenty minutes to run one 


- 
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thousand feet of film, you see the di- 
rector has an average of about one 
minute for each of the remaining thir- 
teen scenes. Now the object of this 
first rehearsal is to time each of the 
scenes and to condense any scene that 
can be condensed into less than one 
minute, to give more time for other 
scenes which cannot be played within 
a minute. 

And now, you are treated to a shock 
that makes you rub your eyes in an 
effort to recognize your own play. 
Your delight in its artistic handling 
and even the manifold changes from 
your original, fade before your bewil- 
derment; you cannot make “head or 
tail” of it. The first scene is somewhat 
like you dreamed it would be, even 
taking into consideration the odd 
words the characters are using just as 
they pop into their minds, to help them 
in the action; but the second scene 
should have been an outdoor scene 
and here it is an indoor scene. Then 
you slowly begin to recognize it as the 
fourth or tenth scene of your manu- 
script and you suddenly realize that 
the play is not being photographed in 
its logical sequence of scenes. 

From the director’s view-point a 
photo-play during production is not to 
be looked- at as a consecutive whole, 
but as a series of separate scenes. To 
him, it does not matter in what order 
they are photographed, but their order 
does matter to the business office. To 
save expense, all the different scenes 
occurring indoors, although really 
separated by outdoor scenes, are taken 
one after the other, regardless of their 
relation. Each scene is rehearsed until 
the director is fully satisfied. He 
runs the scene over perhaps two 
or three times, directing the players in 
the best ways to express your idea to 
the audience, eliminating a gesture 
there, suggesting a better expression 
here, timing it all, building it up into 
a clean-cut, clever scene. Then, when 
he is safisfied with it, he calls to the 
camera man to get ready to start. 

Before he touches the camera, the 
photographer swings into place and 
lights the huge arc lamps which hang 
close together on movable -frames 
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above the setting. Even on the bright- 
est days, they are used to eliminate the 
shadows cast by daylight on the play- 
ers’ faces. Hung on huge frames that 
move at a touch to any desired angle, 
these great lamps splutter and blaze on 
the scene as the camera man starts his 
camera and the director says, “Ready! 
Start your action—Go!” And the actors 
play that scene with every action and 
expression its idea demands, while the 
director sits beside you and directs it 
with tense, sharp words, exactly as a 
captain cons a ship. And the camera 
man is like the pilot, watching to see 
that the players keep within the picture 
and helping the director with technical 
suggestions. 

Down-town street scenes where in- 
terruptions must be avoided are gener- 
ally made on Sundays, Great motor 
buses fitted with shades and make-up 
stands, whirl the players, camera man 
and director off through the city and 
into the open country for country 
scenes. And when every scene of your 
play has been made, the films are sent 
to the developing department, where 
the negatives are developed and 
“fixed,” carefully examined for pho- 
tographic flaws, the separate scenes ce- 
mented together in order and the com- 
pleted film wound on a reel. 

In many studios your play then goes 
to the exhibition room. There it may 
be decided what is to be taken out or 
re-photographed at greater length, in 
order best to express your play and 
bring it within the limit of the film. 
In the negative department the un- 
necessary or weak parts dre now taken 
out and the re-photographed scenes are 
developed and put in. It is then taken 
again to the exhibition room to be 
shown and passed upon. In its final 
perfect form, probably after a second 


trimming, the negative (or two nega- 


tives, as two distinct sets of pictures 
are ordinarily made) is turned over 
to the printing department, where a- 
positive is made from it. This positive 
then goes to the exhibition room once 
more, and the scenario editor passes 
on sub-titles to describe or explain 
scenes that cannot be discerned with- 
out them. 
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These sub-titles, or “inserts,” as they 
are called, are printed on a press, or 
hand-written if they are notes, and are 
delivered to the camera man, who pho- 
tographs them exactly as he has 
photographed the scenes. Then the 
negative department develops the “‘in- 
serts,” cements them in their proper 
places in the completed film, and turns 
the perfect negative over to the print- 
ing department. 

It is from this one negative, or any 
additional number made as the demand 
warrants, that films are printed to 
supply the trade. These positives are 
printed by electric light passing 
through specially manufactured ma- 
chines, guided and delicately manipu- 
lated by expert printers, many of whom 
are women. The room in which the 
printing is done is kept in absolute 
darkness, because the slightest ray of 
daylight would destroy every film. 

While watching your play being 
made, you may have been surprised to 
see that even the night scene was be- 
ing taken in broad daylight under the 
blazing lamps. If you could look into 
the tinting-rooms after the positive is 
developed by hand on frames which 
enable the developers to examine them 
without touching, you would see how 
daylight becomes a photo-play night! 
In much the same way in which the 
films are developed, they are tinted 
sepia, blue, green or yellow, even red, 
to impart the effect of night, sunlight 
or evening, moonlight or dawn. After 
the films are tinted, they are cleared 
and washed, and still ‘wound on racks, 
are artificially dried in machines that 
keep out all dust and dry them by a 
circulation of warm air. 

The films with the sub-titles are then 
sent to the joining department, where 
girls put the inserts in their proper 
places and join the entire film together 
with cement. Wound on reels, they are 
placed in cans and delivered to the 
shipping department, where they are 
sent to film exchanges all over the 
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world, supplying the moving picture 
theatres where we see the films run. 

The so-called “trick-film,” is of 
course made somewhat differently, for 
the surprising effects in these are nearly 
all obtained by photographic illusions. 
For instance, we have all seen the pieces 
of dough that the Cook’s dream puts 
through all sorts of mysterious mo- 
tions, seemingly of its own volition. 

The Cook falls asleep in her chair 
beside the dough-board, and a bust pic- 
ture is made—that is, the object it is 
desired to make prominent, is brought 
close to the camera. We then see pieces 
of dough detach themselves from the 
great mass she has been kneading. 
These pieces roll up into figures of men 
and women who move and walk about 
in a garden made of pieces of dough, 
which detach themselves and become 
flowers and trees, castles and walls. No 
hands are seen; those clever bits of 
dough seem to do it of their own ac- 
cord. The miracle, however, is accom- 
plished in this way: 

When the dough-board is brought 
close to the camera, the latter is 
stopped and a small piece of dough 
which is to become the figure of a man, 
is broken off ; one single picture is then 
taken of it. A head is then pinched out 
and left lying by the big mass, and a 
single picture is taken of it. Then that 
head is moved half-way to the body 
and a single picture is taken; the head 
is put on the body and another picture 
is taken, When you realize that six- 
teen pictures are flashed on the screen 
in one second, you will understand 
the tireless patience a camera man must 
have to do this work. 

All magic pictures are made in the 
same way. Take a picture and stop; 
move the object a little; take another 
picture and stop again. That is the 
secret. Now you see why the compa- 
nies do not care to buy scenarios of 
this kind from you. The success of the 
trick-picture does not depend upon the 
scenario, but on the camera man. 














The next article in this series, entitled, “Opening a New Field for the Actor,” 
will appear in the August issue of the GREEN BOOK, on the news-stands‘July 12. 




















EPIGRAMS OF THE STAGE 


By 
EDWARD ABBOTT 


ANY an actor who claims to be wedded to his art, isn’t even a 
common-law husband: 


The outlook on styles from Paris for the summer, seems to indicate 
that all burlesque shows will shortly go out of business. 


The public gets “stuck on” some plays, and on some, the manager 
gets “stuck.” 


The first need of a “know-nothing” director is some actor to 
abuse. 


Many a wagon that was hitched to a “star” rode right into a divorce 
court. 


The worst actor in a poor company is valuable to the audience. He 
at least makes the others seem good. 


In the olden days, it was an actress’ art that made her famous over 
night. Nowadays the matter all rests with her modiste. 


Many a career on the stage had as its foundation a fondness for 
carrying a cane. 


A dress rehearsal is where the actors dress up for the director’s 
dressing down. 


Too many actors boast this season of the hits they expect to make 
next. 


Most actresses who carry dogs prefer small poodles with thick 
hair. It’s so easy to misplace one’s powder puff. 


If a man doesn’t care for stewed prunes, he’ll have a hard life as 
an actor. 
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MALL PORTION was a typic- 
S | al New Yorker. That is, his 
ways were the beaten ways 





of the little rut-folk. He had worked 
for fifteen years at the same job. He 
had boarded in the same Madison 
Avenue boarding-house for the last 
eight years. He pursued the same route 
morning and evening to and frem his 
work—down the same street, up the 
same street, around the same cor- 
ners. He bought his morning papers 
and his evening paper at the same 
news-stand, his cigar in the same little 
out-of-the-way shop. By rote and 
schedule ran his life, monotonous and 
mechanical. He was mild, capable, neat 
and unimportant. He exercised no 
imagination; neither did he dream. He 
did his day’s work and drew his sal- 
ary. He knew not when the stars were 
out or when the moon was shining. 
For he was a typical New Yorker. And 
a” ew Yorker never looks up at the 
sky. 

Oh, yes. His name: S. P. Fith, cash- 
ier in the Hammerslag Importing 
Goods Company. He was nicknamed 
at a house banquet. A large, loutish 
guns-and-ammunition salesman, a new- 
comer whom. Mr. Fith scarcely knew, 


Ss 


got up and referred to Mr. _ /) 
Fith humorously as “One ESD 
Fifth.” 

Mr. Fith (a very quiet, immaculate, 
diminutive and rather bashful man) 
protested that there was no second “f” 
in his name. 

Whereat the laughter increased, and 
another clerk whom Mr. Fith had 
theretofore considered a friend capped 
the hilarity by exclaiming in a loud 
voice that “if Fith was ‘One Fifth,’ 
then his initials S. P. must stand for 
Small Portion. 

And Small Portion it stayed. 

Small Portion Fith might have gone 
his days, obscure, systematic and un- 
chronicled. But it is one thing to live 
your life and quite another to be a 
subject for fiction. Therefore Small 
Portion must have his adventure. 

On that miraculous isle, where so 
many things occur (to professional 
writers if to no one else) it is absolutely 
necessary that Small Portion meet a 
man from jis home town. 

Now, this does actually happen and 
take place. In fact, it is one of the most 
painful experiences which come to the 
dyed-in-the-face New Yorker. It is 
terribly disconcerting to quiet men liv- 
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ing in New York to meet these people 
from back home, casually, on the street 
or in the office, by mishap or letter of 
introduction. The typical New Yorker 
is so quiet and habitual! The man or 
woman from back home is so wild 
and eccentric! He assumes as a matter 
of course that, being a New Yorker, 
you can hardly wait till sundown to 
go out and paint the town; that cock- 
tails are your potion and lobsters your 
portion; that taxicabs are your only 
means of locomotion and that you never 
sleep. Wherefore so many back- 
homers give New Yorkers such a 
strange, peculiar impression of New 
York. 

But this particular person whom 
Small Portion met was anything but a 
typical back-homer himself. 

In fact, he too was a typical New 
Yorker. 

That is, he rambled around, up and 
down, and never knew where he was 
going to hang his hat. His name was 
Pud Pabst and he was a press-agent ; 
and he was beefy, and smart, and pleas- 
ant, and dressed of the streety, for the 
admiration of the street. He was an as- 
tonishingly vivacious young man, and 
he knew all about Longacre Square, 
from its. nebular hypothesis down to 
its latest star. His idea of starting a 
conversation was first to get some- 
where where there could be ordered 
plenty to drink. Then, whether properly 
approached or not, he would begin 
to declare himself with regard to him- 
self in terms which admitted of no 
doubt. If you listened to him long 
enough, you inevitably got the notion 
that he was far from hating Pud Pabst 
with any deep or abysmal hatred. 

Mr. Fith, who had a Saturday 
afternoon off, was sauntering along 
Broadway, near Forty-second Street, 
in a perfect revel of devilishness, try- 
ing to see if he could recognize any 
of the famous actresses who are never 
sauntering up and down the Rialto 
themselves. He had an ideg he did rec- 
ognize a famous female impersonator, 
but could not be sure because she was 
not in her usual clothes. 

As Mr. Fith stood nattily surveying 
a straw hat display in a window, he 
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heard a chuckling, hale voice say: 
“Well, if it aint Fithy, old scout! You 
don’t mind my calling you old scout, 
do you, old scout?” 

And Small Portion turned to greet 
the living presence of Pud Pabst, 
whom he had not seen since Pud 
chased ad’s on the Daily Tribune in 
their home town. 

Small Portion stammered mildly at 
the effusion, and shook hands. Mr. 
Pabst, detaining the gentle fingers in 
his own hearty grasp, used the device 
to steer Small Portion masterfully into 
a rum booth colloquially known as the 
“Forty-second Street Country Club.” 
This place is adorned with liquors and 
a fresco, and is the first place after 
you leave the last. 

“Well, well,” chuckled Mr. Pabst. 
“Think of running across you here, 
Hot, aint it? Have something.” He 
didn’t ask it, he commanded it. 

Small Portion told him distinctly that 
he never drank, but that he would take 
a lemonade. He got the lemonade, but 
it was in a small glass and it had a 
funny taste which Small Portion had 
not met with hitherto in lemonade. The 
taste was gin. This put Small Portion 
off his guard and he _ innocently 
inquired of Mr. Pabst what he was 
doing. 

“Let’s sit down,” was Mr. Pabst’s 
first response. His next request was 
“Waiter!” His next request Small Por- 
tion did not hear. 

The conversation of this extraordi- 
nary individual interested Small Por- 
tion beyond anything he had ever 
heard. The man’s acquaintanceship 
among the famous folk of Broadway 
was simply marvelous. He called Willie 
Collier “Our Will.” George M. Cohan 
was “The Kid—you know—Georgie.” 
The talk flowed ceaselessly of Mr. 
Pabst’s activities; and Small Portion 
was eager to let him talk. Finally, after 
a long account by Mr. Pabst of how he 
had made innumerable now famous 
persons famous through his own cun- 
ning contrivances, interlarded with 
much personal comment which re- 
vealed that Mr. Pabst did not 
quite utterly despise himself, the 
genial fellow pulled up his chair, 
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opened his coat, clutched a bundle 
of newspaper clippings, and held 
them aloft. 

“My latest,” he said, with a trium- 
phant fixing of the eye upon Small Por- 
tion. He leaned forward and whispered: 
“You know, Fithy, old scout—you don’t 
mind my calling you old scout, do you, 
old scout?” 

And Small Portion grinned amiably, 
for this salutation of a gayer world was 
a tinkling in his ears. 

“Well, old scout, you know these 
typical New York show girls?” 

(Small Portion didn’t, but he nod- 
ded oracularly.) 

“Well, they certainly don’t give the 
impression of schoolma’ams, Quaker 
Girls and so on, do they? They 
can’t. Too metropolitan. Too well- 
dressed. Too much whacha call savoy 
fair. Do you make me? All right. 
Well!” Pabst slammed down the clip- 
pings in front of Small Portion with 
the last word and threw himself back 
in his chair. He put his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his vest, smiled cheer- 
fully and ingratiatingly and rolled his 
eyes happily. 

“Well, Fithy, take a look at the 
papers. Go on. Read ’em. Gee, you’re 
getting bashfuller every day. Get 
busy on all that bunch of stuff. My 
idea. My scheme, ab-so-lute-ly, solely 
and individually. All my own.” 

As Small Portion gathered up the 
offered reading, Mr. Pabst broke down 
and lost all semblance to a human 
being. He said: 

“Fithy, old scout—you don’t mind— 
but—well, I guess when we get right 
down to tacks I’m about the poorest— 
I guess I’m the punkest, the rottenest 
little press-agent in New York. Look 
at that stuff. Read it. Aint I rotten? 
Oh, yes, I guess so. I’m the guy that 
put all the nine in asinine, I am. When 
it comes down to employing my merftal 
activities for what they’re worth, I sup- 
pose I ought to be out on the New 
York Central using a pick first and then 
a shovel. Is that so? Answer: No, it 
aint. Further answer: When it comes 
to putting them over, I’m the guy from 
Andover. If you don’t think so, kindly 
cast your optimistic optics on that mis- 
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cellaneous mass of printer’s ink and — 
the stuff that comes out hot from 
under the rollers; and I'll give you 
ten seconds after you’ve cast, to tell 
me that I’m the warmest little bee in 
the buzz business. I don’t mind going 
on this way all day, casting aspersions 
on my intelligence and giving you more 
derogatory opinions of myself, heaping 
insult after insult upon my mental ac- 
complishments, but I see I have really 
got you interested. So I will allow you 
the boon of silence. Eureka and Ex- 
celsior, and go to it.” 

Naturally, Small Portion picked up 
the clippings. 

There were about forty of them, 
each at least a column in length and 
each illustrated with at least a half a 
dozen photographs, picturesque and 
passionately pulchritudinous, contain- 
ing mainly hair, eyes, teeth and necks. 
The general caption underneath read: 
“The New Type of Chorus Girl.” The 
text explained that a musical comedy 
producer had had a new idea about 
chorus girls. He was a man evidently 
of original powers of thought, and he 
pointed out that there was somewhat 
of a discrepancy in having a lot of 
Highly Sophisticated Broadway Ladies 
try to represent a chorus of School 
Girls or Bridesmaids. The next point 
in Mr. Pabst’s article read viz. and 
videlicet : 

So telegrams were sent all over the 
country to local managers, asking them 
to scour:the towns for the best looking, 


most ingenuous types available, experi- 
ence not necessary. 


The girls were now beginning to 
flock to New York. Here were the 
pictures of some, printed so all could 
see. And they were a delight to the eye. 
Some were in their primitively in- 
genuous sunbonnets, just as they had 
been yanked from the hayfield; some 
showed signs of the village photog- 
rapher’s handiwork and the crafty 
iron skull-pincher with which he for- 
ceps (or forcepses?) the rural beauty 
into pose. But they were a delight to 
the eye. 

The mere sight of them stirred a 
strange depth in the rut-walled soul of 
Small Portion Fith. That mild little 
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lonesome man let his mind stray back 


twenty years to when he had loved a 
small town girl—several small town 
girls—in a small town in Missouri. One 
used to get him to help her weed the 
nasturtium bed every summer evening 
on his way home from the store; and 
one once hung around the post office 
waiting for him; and one once asked 
him if he thought it was wrong for a 
girl to let a fellow kiss her. 

At once a miracle occurred within 
the temple known as S. P. Fith. A posi- 
tive, utter, blooming miracle. He sud- 
denly grew sick and tired of living in a 
boarding-house. He wanted to plant 
nasturtiums, and go down to the post 
office for his mail, and kiss some one— 
some one pretty and ingenuous and 
small-towny—kiss her and kiss her and 
kiss her just as often as he 
doggoned pleased. Get up off 
the front porch and go into the 
kitchen and kiss her; bring her 
in a bunch of nasturtiums for 
the dining-room and kiss her. 

Hug her and lift her up off her 
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“Why, Pud, they’ll all be snapped 
up. Can’t you see? They'll be so fresh 
and winsome and attractive that the 
typical New York man who has been 
looking at the typical New York woman 
will suddenly feel a sort of nausea 
about himself and his outlook and—” 

“TI guess I make you, Fithy,” broke 
in Pud. “I guess you mean you can’t 
bring a bunch of fresh woods daisies 
into this gasolined and talcum-pow- 
dered sink without having a lot of orey- 
eyed denizens and lean, lonesome, 
sophisticated crabs pinch ’em right out 
from under your nose. This ingenuous 
chorus wont last two weeks, you think. 
Every real New Yorker came from 
some hick town with a dagger in front 
of it on the time-table. He’s bored to 
death by the sort of femininity he sees 








feet and slam her down again 





and rough-house her hair—and 








kiss her. Yes, sir. Small Por- 
tion, you know, was strong for 
his size; and he felt as if he 
wanted to be rough and Reub- 
like, and not metropolitan and 














meticulous and meek and 














mechanical. 

“‘Way-tah !” boomed the efful- 
gent Pabst. And Small Por- 
tion silently drained his third. 

Mr. Pabst was a bubbling 
cup of egotist ecstasy. “Hucha- 
knowa-bout-at?” he asked, in 
husky glory. This being in- 
terpreted is, “What do you 
know about that?” and really 
means, “How many congratula- 
tions can you heap on me for 
my superlative cleverness?” 

Small Portion shuffled the 
bits of paper silently. Then, 
with amazing brevity, he made 
the answer of a true psy- 
chologist : 

“They'll all get married on 

ou.” 


“What ?” 


Weexrece cee s==* 














HE REPAIRED TO THE RES- 
TAURANT WITH ALL THE 
QUALMS OF AN HONEST 
MAN ABOUT TO DO SOME 
DEVILISH DEED 
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here: he takes out one of these lumps 
of putty and watches it giggle at the 
Dutch ham in the musical show and go 
through the motions of cocktailing a 
lobster to its doom; but all the time 
in the back of his eye he sees just 
beyond the periphery—you understand 
me, don’t you?” 

“Go on, Pabst, old scout; you don’t 
mind my call—” 

“Beyond the gh eg that lurks in 
every man’s head when he is not inter- 
ested in what’s going on around him, 
what does this jaded, faded, - tired, 
transplanted dreamer see? Why, he sees 
a hammock on Wentworth Street, with 
a bag of caramels and a hair ribbon in 
it—the hammock, y’understand, not 
the street and not the bag—oh, doggone 
it—and he sees himself going up the 
wooden steps and saying to Speck-Eye, 
her kid brother: ‘Say Speck, here’s a 
dime to go down to the Indian Medi- 
cine show to-night. Is—Gert got back 
from her music lesson yet?’ ” 

Mr. Pabst stopped and said, with ad- 
miring, twinkling eyes: “Fithy, old 
7 you're great. Will you have an- 
ot are 

The immaculate Small Portion held 
up his hand. “Just a minute. What are 
you having? Mint julep? Same here, 
waiter. And this is on me.” 

Silence fell, and having fallen stayed 
there a few minutes. Pud Pabst medi- 
tated. 

“Fithy, old scout, there’s more to you 
than I thought there was. I had no idea 
all this was tied up in you.” Small Por- 
tion smiled weakly. “But I’ll tell you 
about your objection: these girls from 


the June grass and the dandelions will | 


stick. They wont get married for quite 
some time. Little Old. Broadway will 
hold ’em for a while. After they’ve been 
here a year, say, why of course they’ll 
be passey and we’ll have to go out into 
the purlious after more buckwheat. I 
figure the bloom on these peaches will 
last at least through the season. But— 
evidently you don’t see life from the 
press-agent angle. ’Sposin’ some of 
these girls do get married. I take the 
likeness of Birdie and the sad-eyed 
rounder, sitting in a wheel chair on the 
board walk at Atlantic City, and I go 
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around to the newspaper offices and 
wring a two-column front page story 
out of ’em. A human bing is a human 
bing, Fithy, old scout, and anyone 
witha heart in his Hoe press is bound 
to print such rusty idyls. We all like 
to read about that sort of marriages. 
bag like to read. about ’em your- 
self.” 

Small Portion hastily gulped down 
about half of that wonderful, wonder- 
ful drink: that drink which lifts you 
on its pinions to the realms of poesy 
and roseate dreams. Then he braced 
himself and announced definitely: 
“Pabst, I’d marry one of these girls 
myself.” 

Pud Pabst allowed himself time to 
take in the full import of Small Por- 
tion’s extraordinary madness, and then 
he began: 

“Fithy, old scout, of all the this-is-so- 
suddens, you have beyond a doubt the 
prize for velocity. In fact, you’re so 
sudden that you’re premature. You—” 
Then he halted; and a glaze, a film, 
came over his eye such as that which 
comes. over the eye of the predatory 
hawk and the six-footed lynx and the 
four-nosed fox. 

For he sa@ a campaign. 

While poor little Fith didn’t have 
anything like the news value of Cuth- 
bert Scutt, the young scion of a mil- 
lionaire Pittsburg family, natheless 
he was a starter. He might not be as 
deep as a church door or as wide as a 
well, but he would set the ball a-rolling. 
Fith tied up with one of the small-town 
Quakers would make a good follow-up 
for this.first story. Then he could work 
the rumor racket on a lot of really 
tony kids—like young Belastor and 
that sort. 

For one moment he thought of get- 
ting Small Portion to stand for a fake 
news article about his marriage to one 
of them. But a look at that precise and 
conscientious little head upon those 
rigid and immaculate shoulders told 
him, in his own language, that “the lob 
wouldn’t come in.” So he tried the 
genuine tack: 

“Well, honest, Fithy, would you?” 

Small Portion adjusted his lapels . 
and said very distinctly : 
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“If I could meet a small town girl 
of the type which I hold in my memory - 
as being the most sincere and naive 
that I have ever known,”—Small Por- 
_tion had been acquainted with about 
ten women in his life,—“I should most 
' assuredly do my utmost to court that 
lady and lay my proposal to become 
her husband, before her. I—well, cer- 
tain things to-day have been a revela- 
tion to me. You cannot understand 
what is going on inside of me.” 

“That’s all right ; I can make a guess,” 
said Pabst. “Listen here to what you do. 
To-morrow’s Sunday. They never have 
much to do Sunday evenings. You meet 
me at Cap Churchill’s at eight o’clock, 
and I’ll have a coupla these sincere and 
native clover blossoms along. Mind you, 
I aint running any matrimonial agency, 
but I’d honestly like to sit in with you 
amongst a couple of back homers.” 

And he half meant it, at that. 

Small Portion drew forth a small red 
leather note-book and noted the engage- 
ment with a secret thrill. He did it as if 
he were in the habit of making such 
notes, but, to tell true, he had never be- 
fore made such an engagement in all his 
life. Chorus girls! They were for Pitts- 
burgher’s banquets. He was a typical 
New Yorker. 

Small Portion felt badly the next 
morning, but by eventide he was as pre- 
sentable as a showcase and he repaired 
to the restaurant with’all the qualms of 
an honest man about to do some devilish 
deed. > 

Mr. Pabst, slightly flurried, met him 
at the check-room. There was a sort of 
sotto voce disgust in his manner. 
Through a confidential orifice in the left 
corner of his mouth, he said: 

“T couldn’t get two of them girls. I 
had to bring along a Broadwayite.” 

“Oh, shucks,” said Small Portion. 
“Then I’m going ho— I mean, back to 
the boarding-house. I didn’t want to 
7 anyway. I—boy, gimme my 

“oy 

“Now, listen,” expostulated Mr. 
Pabst, who was heavy and strong and 
held Small Portion by the lapel. “This 
Rialto Romaine may try to butt in and 
queer this swell little meal, but you 
stick to your guns and size up the Jane 
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from the orchard. She’s Exhibit A. 
You’ll have a good time anyway, and 
I'll have a good time and we—we'll 
all try to have a good time. I’d have 
had two of these ingénues but one of 
‘em was sick and I had to bring along 
an old side kick to make out the party. 
Now, listen to me—boy, hide that lid 
in the elevator shaft. Now, Fithy, old 
scout—oh, rats, come along in here. I 
aint going to be saddled with two quilts 
for three solid hours. You gotta make 
good.” 

So Small Portion was lead to a rear 
table and introduced. 

“Miss Martin,” announced Pud, “Mr. 
Fith.” 

Miss Martin was a small, compact 
blonde of that quizzical sort which ren- 
ders you uncertain as to whether she is 
twenty-three or thirty-three. Her brows 
were broad, her hair done in a plain 
knot, her eyes pleasant and clear, her 
manner sensible, her talk frank and en- 
gaging. Her body was competent and 
alert, and she was dressed in a summery 
sort of dress of piqué, with a moss rose- 
bud as its leit motif. She bustled a little 
bit in her chair and seemed trying to 
make herself as agreeable as she knew 
how. 

Small Portion said, “How do you 
do?” to Miss Martin; and she said, 
“How do you do?” to him. 

When presented to Miss La Flor, 
Small Portion also said, “How do you 
do?” And Miss La Flor said, “Hello, 
there, Snookywookums,” to him. Small 
Portion had never, never met Miss La 
Flor before. 

She was a tall brunette, physically 
prominent in every particular except the 
feet. But they were under -the table. 
She reminded Small Portion pervad- 
ingly and insistently of ripe fruit, of 
some lush tropical fruit hanging heavily 
beneath thick, waxen leaves. She had 
lush eyes. But lush is not a very pleas- 
ant adjective; it connotes. Let us drop 
lush. Miss La Flor was dressed entirely 
in black and white. For garment she 
wore what appeared to be a black satin 
epidermis, trimmed in a Chinese 
arrangement of white buttons— 
the entire affair being a skin-game 
grafted upon her by a theatrical cos- 
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SHE SAID AT ONCE, “STRIKE UP THE BAND, KID; HERE COMES THE WAITER” 


tumer. She also wore those things 
called diamonds. 

She said, at once, “Strike up the 
band, Kid; here comes a waiter.” The 
Kid was Mr. Pabst. Small Portion 
lifted his offended eyebrows at Pabst, 
and Pabst made silent noises that he 
was to take it all in good part and join 
in and belong, and not mess up the 
dinner. 


Small Portion, with the alacrity of a 
man who has been a cashier—any sort 
of a cashier—for fifteen years, under- 
stood. He realized that while in the 
Tenderloin one must endure the pa- 
prika. All the same, he had not quite 
found himself yet, and the insatiable 
desire of the male for experiment was 
bewildered for a moment or two. Miss 
La Flor gazed at him, dilated her eyes 
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you ever saw, and smiled with the 
roguish smile of taught wisdom. 

“Always wet your whistle, kid, be- 
fore you go on a toot,” she said in a 
contralto voice, and patted Small Por- 
tion on the forearm. 

In the meantime, Pud Pabst, so 
ostensibly social that the quivering pain 
was showing in his face, said to Miss 
. Martin: “What’ll it be, Miss Martin? 
That is, what’ll you have to drink?” 
He seemed to know what she was going 
to say. 

Said Miss Martin: “I'll take some 
water.” 

“Mineral water?” said Pabst. 

“Well, yes, mineral water, Mr. Pabst. 
I'll chaperon the party.” 

“Don’t you think you're entirely too 
young to chaperon?” asked Miss La 
Flor, with tender solicitude. “Hadn’t 
you better let George do it? He aint 
here.” Then she looked at Pabst and 
muttered: “Old fashioned whiskey.” 

Mr. Pabst dominated the table. To 
his left sat Small Portion. To Small 
Portion’s left sat Miss Martin. To her 
left sat Miss La Flor. This arrange- 
ment made casual tétes-a-téte possible. 

Said Small Portion to Miss Martin: 
“T’ll split a bottle of that mineral water 
with you. You know, I can’t drink.” 

“Neither can I,” said Miss Martin. 

Small Portion became owlishly wise 
and as innocent as the Devil. “Had to 
cut it out—years ago—getting the best 
of me.” He assumed assumptions and 
turned his head with a downward 
glance at Miss Martin. 

She seemed to lie, bravely. “Same 
way with me. It makes my head whirl 
and I’m no good for my work. I’m in 
the chorus, you know.” 

Small Portion admitted that he knew. 
Somehow their heads seemed to bend 
the least bit together. 

“Hey, you!” grunted Pabst, brusquely, 
“get out o’that. This is a party. I in- 
vited you here for a ring-around-the- 
rosey, and not a whacha-call—a teddy- 
tea. Come on and get acquainted.” 

Small Portion evoked a dinner smile, 
and when Miss La Flor was not sup- 
posed to be looking, he eyebrowed. His 
eyebrows distinctly said: “Well, Pud, 
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as sociably as could any Belladonna ° 












you distinctly promised to call off the 
female Fido while I went back to the 
hammock and the hair ribbon.” 

But Miss La Flor was looking. So 
over her second o. f. w. cocktail she 
lifted her tinctured voice and said to 
Pabst, sharply: “Well, I’ve always 
heard that water seeks its own level. 
Lettem alone.” 

Mr. Pabst chided her gently. Miss La 
Flor turned her shoulder and began an 
exclusive dinner-picking with Pabst. 
They ordered (and ate)—it being an 
August evening—little neck clams, 
planked bluefish and cucumbers, lobster 
a la Newburg, soft shell crabs, broiled 
frogs’ legs, terrapin Baltimore style, 
roast chicken, shrimp salad, potatoes au 
gratin, sirloin steak, mock turtle soup, 
brandy punch, Roquefort dressing plus- 
fort-que-Rocquefort and all that, 
radishes, scallions, Kimmel with rum 
float, Camembert (from New Jersey, 
but they didn’t know it) and a few 
mugs of musty draughts ale. This bill 
of fare may be a little mixed up as 
printed, but it was also mixed up 
as digested and more than mixed up as 
consumed. Because we have left out 
the highballs. 

Small Portion rather liked his part 
of it. He asked Miss Martin what she 
would eat and she answered: 

“Cold cuts, tomato salad and butter- 
milk.” 

Somehow that was just what Small 
Portion himself wanted. 

“Aw, come on, you,” grunted Mr. 
Pabst, “this is a party. Aint it—or is 
it?” 

Small Portion eyebrowed him again 
to keep the lush lady out of the concat- 
enation. Then Pabst eyebrowed him to 
meet him in the cloak-room. There they 
met and Pabst said: “Aint you supposed 
to act like a human being in. the pres- 
ence of ladies?” : : 

And Small Portion hissed: “Aint you 
supposed to do what you promised? 
When the Rialto lady interfered, wasn’t 
I—in your own words—to stick to my 
guns and size up the ‘Jane from the or- 
chard?’ Well, I am.” And immediately 
he left Mr. Pabst for Miss Martin. 

They watched the heaps of prov- 
ender ornate and grotesque being: de- 
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posited on the table for the gladdening 
of Pabst and his guest, and with a 
slight, old-maidish shudder Miss Martin 
said: 

“T like those things; but even my 
Christian Science couldn’t help my poor 
little tummy if I stoked myself with 
all that.” 

Small Portion laughed. “Wait until 
you get a New York stomach,” was his 
prophecy. “You know what an ostrich 
can eat? Well, after you’ve been here 
a year or two and built up a New York 
stomach, just as a demonstration you 
can go out and eat an ostrich.” 

‘ In a pause Small Portion overheard 
Miss La Flor say to Pabst: “They 
wont bounce us if I smoke. I sor a 
dame in here last night puffing away 
like she had too much erl in her ex- 
haust pipe.” E-r-] in New York spells 


oil. 

“Naughty kid,” chided Pabst to his 
buxom partner. “Waiter—some ciga- 
rettes.” 

There was a whisper from Miss La 
Flor. 

“Number Pabst 
mented. 

Soon they were both smoking. Pabst 
interrogated Miss Martin with his 
moist eye, holding up the cigarette 
box. She shook her head. “Some other 
time,” she said. 

Miss La Flor sniffed and remarked 
something audible and alcoholic about 
“cheese,” but as Small Portion was not 
an expert in the vulgar slang of these 
places he could not determine her 
meaning. Her tone, however, was in- 
sulting. 

Small Portion returned to the little 
blonde woman with interest. “You 
spoke of ‘your’ Christian Science. Do 
you belong—” 

“Put it the other way,” said Miss 
Martin, graciously. “It belongs to me. 
I can’t go quite the whole way with it, 
so I get all I can out of it. Laugh if 
you want to—” 

“T see nothing to laugh at.” 

“Well, this is the heart of Broad- 
way, you know, and I know such 
things as faith are considered laugh- 
able here. I read ‘Science and Health’ 
every night of my life. I think the 
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way Mark Twain does. Even when he 
was attacking Mrs. Eddy he said that 
any belief that helped people get any 
peace of mind and of body out of this 
miserable world deserved to be treated 
with respect.” 

“You read Mark Twain?” 

“All of him, Contrary to most people 
I’ve met, I like his later work best, 
though. He managed to work that aw- 
ful horse-laugh quality out of his work 
in his old age. I think the best thing he 
ever wrote was ‘Cap’n Eli Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven.’ ” 

The others had been eavesdropping. 

“Rats,” announced Miss La Flor, 
brightly. “Litrachoor and rats. Also 
rats and litrachoor. Give me the Morn- 
ing Telegraph every time, and lead 
me to Alan Dale’s morning-after dope. 
He puts the giggles in my face. Oh, 
it may not be litrachoor—but,’—she 
paused and tried the dropped-lid trick 
with her eyes—“it suits me.” 

There was another outburst a little 
later on. Miss La Flor’s attention had 
begun that well-known wandering 
which occasionally assails the best at- 
tentions in the world. It would wan- 
der a while, then focus on some in- 
finitesimal, almost invisible, object 
such as a piece of lint or a waiter’s 
ear. It happened to alight on Miss Mar- 
tin’s glass of buttermilk. 

“Buttermilk,” announced Miss La 
Flor in a voice which somehow seemed 
to have the wrong English on it. “They 
say if.an oldish pahty drinks enough 
buttermilk it'll keeper lookin’ young 
for qui—some—time.” 

“T drink it,” said Miss Martin, “be- 
cause, thanks to Mr. Pabst, I now 
have a job which I am very anxious 
to hold down.” 

Pabst immediately burst into: laugh- 
ter—which surprised Small Portion. It 
was the first thing Miss Martin had 
said that evening at which Pabst had 
laughed at all. 

Small Portion was frankly pleased 
both with the view and the views of 
Miss Martin. It was so refreshing to 
Small Portion, the typical New York- 
er, to sit on Broadway and hear again 
the naive wisdom of the small-town 
folk. He silently reflected that this was 
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the worst, the very worst thing about 
the Big City’s influence on all of us: 
it drives out of us the clear, clean vir- 
tues we had before we entered its 
gates. It insidiously etiolates the 
wholesome colors and fresh hues of 
youth. There is something about the 
sophistication of Broadway, thought 
Small Portion, which is like a mordant 
chemical. It eats away all your natural 
self and gives nothing instead except 
sediment, lees, dregs, jetsam, residue 
and what’s left. 

Small Portion tried to put this inco- 
herent thought into words for Miss 
Martin. 

“Well, 
she answered. 
that.” 

“Of course you’re not—now. But 
wait and see.” 

“How long will I have to wait?” 

“Oh, five years will be a plenty,” said 
Small Portion. 

She smiled and changed the sub- 
ject. 

She knew more about the pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum than Small 
Portion did. But then, that is nothing. 
As you know, no real New Yorker ever 
goes there. Neither does-he visit the 
Acquarium or Bedloe’s Island. Miss 
Martin, however, had been there; and 
in her quiet, whimsical way she told 
him her impressions of those alien 
sights. All in all, he had not spent in 
years a pleasanter evening. 

Much to his regret, at half past 
eleven Miss Martin announced that she 
hated to break up the party but she 
must be going home. Moreover, she 
insisted on going home alone, and on a 
street car at that. 

After she had gone, said Miss La 
Flor, in a slightly bottled voice, as she 
arose with Gladstonian dignity: “Pud- 
ding, Esquire, you do certainly s’lect 
the dillest pickles. Oh, how dill! 
Where in Skaneateles did you get her 
from? She simply rooned this pahty.” 

So, in a taxi sur-taxed, they saw 
Miss La Flor to her hotel. And that 
ended the evening’s adventure. 


I don’t know about that,” 
“I’m not so sure about 


Except that, as they bowled away in 
the Robber’s Delight, Mr. Pabst be- 
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gan laughing harshly and very much 
aloud. “You slob,” he said pleasantly. 
“You burrow-blinded mole from the 
hills of Hickland. I drag you out of 
the twilight of your squirrel-cage and 
spend over twenty dollars getting you 
acquainted with a small-town girl in 
the hopes that you'll live up to your 
moth-eaten fragment of a promise and 
marry her, so that I may howl the hy- 
meneal hoorah and the renaissance of 
romance through the forty-eight 
stars.” 

“Sir,” said Small Portion, stiffly, 
“because you have dined too well is no 
reason you should presume to asperse 
my word. I intend to marry the lady, 
if she will stoop to have me.” 

“Why, you ossified worm from the 
Petrified Forest, you never even looked 
at Miss La Flor the whole evening.” 

Small Portion jerked _his head 
around and glared. “Good heavens, 
you don’t mean—you can’t possibly—” 

“Certainly do,” said Pabst. “She’s 
just blew in from Fort Smith, Ark., 
and she is what J call class.” 

“And Miss Martin?” pursued Small 
Portion, with a steady voice. 

“Oh, that’s just her stage name. How 
in the name of Methuselah and Aunt 
Jane Prue you ever got the idea she 
was the little buttercup beats me. Why, 
about twelve years ago she married a 
stage carpenter who died and left her 
with a little boy. Why, the kid’s now 
about ten years old and is away at 
school. She’s had a tough time and so I 
got the old girl a job in this chorus. 
Why, she’s about thirty-three or four 
years old and she’s a regular old stage 
war-horse, She was eight years with the 
old Weber & Fields outfit. Why Fithy 
—but I guess that’s all you want to 
know.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” said Small Por- 
tion firmly, and he held out his little 
red note-book. “Will you kindly give 
me Miss—Miss Martin’s address?” 

Pabst did so first, and then asked: 
“Why ?”” 

“Because I intend to pay court to the 
lady and ask her if she will marry 
me.” 

Which he did. 

And which she did. 





The Cupboard 
of Happy Recollections 


AN OLD STAGE-GOER DREAMS, 
AND OUT OF THE PAST COME 
MANY FORGOTTEN FACES 


By Johnson Briscoe 


THE most dramatic scene in 
| “The Blue Bird,” showing the 
Palace of Night, poor beset, 
distraught and bewildered Mrs. Night, 
alarmed at the condition of the world’s 
affairs, wrings her hands, exclaiming 
the while, “Oh dear, oh dear, what 
times we live in!” 

Indeed, yes, Mrs. Night, you may 
well marvel at the trend of affairs of 
to-day, especially if you have reference 
to the one-time favorites of our 
musical comedy stage. Though you 
probably have not—which is, however, 
irrelevant ! 

Only look about us to-day and see the 
monumental changes which have taken 
place lately in the world of light opera 
and musical plays, especially of the 
new faces and new favorites which have 
lately risen, of the old friends we 
have forgotten and the new idols we 
have set up. Nowadays we are overcome 
at the thought of Ina Claire’s having 
deserted the Broadway stage for that of 
London. And how we bewail the dis- 
appearance of Gertrude Bryan, immedi- 
ately following her success in “Little 
Boy Blue.” And here is pretty little 
Mollie King, lately come to town to de- 
light us at the Winter Garden. And 
what a distinctly charming personality 
we have lately discovered in Ann Swin- 
burne. And, tell me, was there ever 
creature in human form quite so allur- 
ing, in a valentine-and-Christmas-card 
sort of way, as Hazel Dawn? And what 
a dainty little creature is Marie Flynn, 








all smiles and airs and graces! And 
how pleasant it is to observe the steady 
progression of José Collins. ~ 

And we are grateful to Lew Fields 
for having introduced Zoe Barnett to - 
Broadway. And will the Dolly sisters 
be as successful separately as they were 
jointly ? And those clever and distinctly 
new Broadway favorites, such as Stella 
Hoban, Cecil Cunningham, Grace Ed- 
mund, Leila Hughes, Louise Myers, 
Audrey Maple, Marion Sunshine, Nata- 
lie Alt, Ida Adams, Charlotte Green- 
wood, Florence Nugent Jerome, Laura 
Hamilton, Edith Thayer, Dorothy 
Follis, Louise Kelley, and Dolly- Castles 
—all good girls and true, but who the 
dickens ever heard of a single, blessed 
mother’s one of them, up until five and 
even less years ago? Indeed, yes, what 
times we live in! 

Of course we all know that the hour 
of the musical comedy favorite ‘is a 
brief one -at best, especially those of 
the feminine sex; she has her brief 
reign, and then comes—oblivion. It is 
all a bit hard and rather tragic, though 
if you stop to consider the matter a 
moment it is not so very difficult to 
understand, because the very foremost 
asset of all upon the light opera stage 
is youth. After that comes prettiness, 
then individuality, and finally talent. 

Probably many there are who will 
question whether one,can possibly suc- 
ceed on the stage lacking the last-men- 
tioned; but I contend, possessing the 
other three, a young girl, if she has 
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any aptitude whatever for the stage, is 
pretty sure to know success, though 
briefly of course, in the world of musical 
comedy. 

Just as these and many more girls 
are now tasting of the sweets of suc- 
cess, what about those who have gone 
before, the great number of public 
favorites who have disappeared from 
view, those who ten and more years 
ago were upon the top crest of favor 
and success, and to whom it would 
seem all things were possible? Where 
are they, what has become of them? 
Did we'tire of them, or were they vic- 
tims of circumstance? 


OME, let us draw the old arm- 

chair up before the fire-place, and 
upon this amazingly cool night early 
in May, we will start a cheery, com- 
forting fire, with the blazing logs 
singing to the tune within the heart 
of our memory closet. (True, they are 
only gas-logs, but can’t one use a little 
imagination?) With feet upon the brass 
fender, a bottle of Scotch conveniently 
by, an ample supply of one’s favorite 
brand of cigarettes, and the ever-faith- 
ful Diogenes upon the floor beside one, 
ready to wag his tail with sympathetic 
understanding—why, what more could 
mortal man ask, at least a bachelor 
man? The picture might be made more 
effective with reference to “the song of 
the rain playing a tattoo upon the 
window-pane’’—but, truth to tell, it is 
not raining a single drop to-night, nor 
does it show even the slightest sign of 
doing so. You see, when one turns the 
key in the cupboard of happy recol- 
— one must be true to truth it- 
self. 

My, but this is comfortable, isn’t it, 
Diogenes? (Business of tail-wagging.) 
And now for a cigarette. 

Why, I declare, that puff of smoke 
actually resembled a human face, or 
can it be that my imagination is run- 
ning riot with me? 

No, I can see it plainly again; it is 
the face of Maud Hollins, even to the 
point of that golden smile which once 
distinguished it from all others. What 
a pity it is, you youngsters and col- 
lege youths of to-day, that you cannot 
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see the radiant Miss Hollins as I recall 
her now. Such delicacy and spontane- 
ity, such absolute freedom from even 
the least suggestion of coarseness, a 
refinement which was as unusual as it 
was commendable, all these things 
stand out clearly in her work. 

Ten years ago, it was, ‘she left the 
stage, having known her greatest suc- 
cess in such pieces as “The Red Hus- 
sar” (in which she saved the day more 
than once by stepping into Marie Tem- 
pest’s shoes), “Jupiter,” “Madeleine,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “The Jolly 
Musketeer,” and “The Monks of Mala- 
bar.” Finally, one day a knight-errant 
came along in the person of George 
H. Thomas, a New York business man, 


and now—oh, how I hate to write © 


this—she lives in Yonkers, N. Y 

Mrs. Thomas is a niece of the late 
well-known composer, Julian Edwards, 
and two of her sisters, Hilda and Mabel 
Hollins, also had brief stage careers, 
but when the opportunity came along 
they too gave up the stage for 
domesticity. 

In those good old “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” days, what fun it was to 


sit in the front row at the Casino and, . 


when Miss Hollins was not about, to 
delight one’s eye with the sight of 
Madge Lessing, whose dark hair was 


such a splendid contrast to her com- , 


panion’s golden fairness. What an al- 
luring, graceful Jack Miss Lessing was, 
to be sure. Talk about the fountain 
of perpetual youth! Here was a girl 
who drank deep of its waters if ever 
anyone did. 


Tt was almost twenty-five years ago | 


Na 


that she first dazzled Broadway, at 
Koster and Bial’s Music. Hall, later 
decorating the Casino stage in several 
notable successes, “The Passing 
Show,” “In Gay New York,” “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” “The Whirl of the 


Town,” “A Dangerous Maid,” and ~ : 


“The Rounders.” In the fall of 1900 
she succeeded Lulu Glaser as leading 
woman with Francis Wilson, but it was 
a very brief engagement, for almost 
immediately thereafter she went to 
London to appear in a Drury Lane 
pantomime, “The Sleeping Beauty and 
the Beast.” 
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Aside from the single season of 
1903-4, when she appeared here with 
Mr. Wilson in “Erminie” and De Wolf 
Hopper in “Wang,” Miss Lessing has 
flatly, firmly and finally declined all 
offers to reappear here, having devoted 
all of the intervening time to the the- 
atres and music halls of London, Paris 
and Berlin, where her vogue is fully as 
great as it used to be here. 

Three or four years ago she returned 
to these shores for a‘ short visit to a 
professional friend of hers, Christine 
Blessing, no less, and though she re- 
ceived numerous offers again to adorn 
a Broadway stage, she was deaf to 
every managerial argument. Friends 
recently returned from foreign parts, 
and who saw Miss Lessing in Berlin, 
declare that she is fully as attractive to- 
day as she was twenty-odd years ago. 


WHat a pity it was that Paula 
Edwardes began to take herself 
seriously, and then expected the public 
to do so, too. After her novitiate days 
in “Tobasco,” “A Black Sheep,” “La 
Falote,” “The Whirl of the Town,” 
and “The Belle of New York,” she 
quickly developed into one of our 
cleverest soubrettes, probably doing her 
most notable work under the direction 
of Augustin Daly in his productions of 
“The Runaway Girl’ and “The Great 
Ruby.” After this manager’s death she 
drifted about a bit, appearing briefly 
in such musical pieces as “An Arabian 
Girl,” ““Mam’selle ’Awkins,” “A Royal 
Rogue,” “San Toy,” “The Show Girl,” 
and “The Defender.” Then she became 
a star, dividing four years equally be- 
tween “Winsome Winnie” and “Prin- 
cess Beggar,” and it was the latter 
which failed her, she being in no way 
suited to the piece. As a soubrette she 
had few equals, but as a prima donna 
she left a good deal to be desired. 
Since 1907 we have heard nothing 
at all of Miss Edwardes, though she 
has made one or two attempts since 
then to make a place for herself in 
vaudeville. A clever, funny comedienne, 
a pity it is that she could not hold her 
own for a longer time. 
And when Paula Edwardes made 
her stellar début, one of the inconse- 


quential little chorus girls was selected 
for her understudy, the girl who is 
known to-day as Julia Sanderson. 

‘Probably not many of you recall 
Adine Bouvier, a handsome, stunning 
blonde whose very appearance always 
brought forth.a ripple of pleasant ap- 
proval. She was a regal creature, if 
ever there was one, the sort of look- 
ing woman whom a queen should 
resemble but never does. She filled her 
own particular place in. “The Circus 
Girl,” “The Charlatan,” “A Greek 
Slave,” “A Royal Rogue,” “A Country 
Girl,” and “The Geisha.” 

Unless greatly mistaken, I verily be- 
lieve that the imposing Miss Bouvier 
was far and away the most “confiden- - 
tial actress” of her time and generation, 
not even Frankie Bailey excepted. 
Whenever the occasion of the plot ne- 
cessitated her speaking a line she dis- 
played a most beautiful appreciation 
of the pantomimic art, and I’ll wager 
her voice was never known to carry 
beyond the orchestra leader. But look- 
ing as handsome as she did, who cared 
what she was talking about? As might 
be expected, Hymen took a hand in 
her affairs about ten years ago, and 
nowadays she wears the title of Mrs. 
Anthony Faust, Jr., of St. Louis. 

There are probably many people who 
would almost laugh themselves to death 
at the bare suggestion of Norma 
Whalley’s being accepted in all serious- 
ness aS a dramatic actress. Yet such 
is a fact, for over in London-town she 
has lately appeared with Marie Tem- 
pest in “Penelope,” Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham in “The Liars” and Sir George 
Alexander in “The Turning Point.” 
Bless my stars, does it seem possible? 

It was fifteen years ago that Miss 
Whalley—one of the numerous British 
beauties imported with that ill-starred 
musical comedy, “In Town”—first 
struck Broadway. Apparently Broad- 
way was to her liking, at least 
in those days, and she became a well- 
known figure along Main Street, ap- 
pearing in vaudeville and in several 
extravaganzas at the New York The- 
atre, “The Man in the Moon” and 
such; also with Matthews and Bulger 
in a series of farces. One day she de- 
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termined to return to her native land 
—and well, nowadays Londoners think 
she can act, anyway. 

“Great guns, Evelyn, did you know 
that Professor Van Dyke had gone off 
and married one of those Casino 
girls?” was the rather startling ques- 
tion which I happened to overhear at 
a New Jersey household where I was 
visiting, some twelve years ago. A bit 
of inquiry upon my part disclosed only 
the fact, “Oh, she’s a ‘Florodora’ girl, 
you know.” Now as a matter of truth 
it developed that Professor William 
Van Begen Van Dyke, of the faculty 
of Rutgers College, had selected for his 
life partner no less a person than 
Fanny Johnston, who created the role 
of Dolores in the original production 
of “Florodora,” at the Casino. 

A very talented girl, with a beauti- 
ful mezzo-soprano voice, I well re- 
member the first time I saw Miss 
Johnston behind the footlights. She 
was playing the title role in that happy 
burlesque of other days, “Little Chris- 
topher,” and what a vital, thoroughly- 
alive creature she seemed! Previous to 
this she had been with Donnelly and 
Girard in “Natural Gas,” Lillian Rus- 
sell in “La Cigale,” in. “Westward, 
Ho!” and “A Trip to Venus.” 

Immediately following her “Little 
Christopher” engagement, she passed 
several years abroad studying vocal 
culture. She returned to the stage in 
“Florodora,” then being an actress with 
a distinctly successful future, for she 
had both voice and acting ability; but 
within less than six months’ time she 
walked out of the Casino stage-door 
one night and has never stepped upon 
the professional stage since. 


WHAT a saucy, pert little creature 

Marie George was during her 
Casino reign and, ye shades of the 
tango, how she could perform the cake- 
walk! A rollicking, blonde little sou- 
brette, she seemed the very essence of 
Broadway, typical of the spirit and life 
of Incandescent Lane. To record her 
Casino successes is quite like giving a 
history of the theatre itself, between 
the years of ’96 and ’g9, for she ap- 
peared there in “In Gay New York,” 
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“The Lady Slavey,” “The Whirl of the 
Town,” “The Belle of New York,” 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” “A Danger- 
ous Maid,” “In Gay Paree,” and “The 
Rounders.” In 1900 she went to Lon- 
don and (aside from the summer of 
1901, when she appeared at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre with Francis Wilson 
in “The Strollers”) she has remained 
on the other side ever since, having 
become as much identified with the 
famous Drury Lane Theatre there, 
in both pantomime and melodrama, 
as she was formerly with the Casino 
here. : 
She long ago acquired a husband in 
the person of Norman J. Norman, the 
theatrical manager, and motherhood is 
now listed among her virtues. Her 
position upon the London stage is far 
more important than it ever was here, 
and there is small likelihood that. she 
will ever again decorate a Broadway — 
production. Times are not what they 
used to be, alas, when George Lederer 
was a Casino power. 

Speaking of Lederer, the Casino and 
London—come back to us, oh, return 
to us once more, just as you used to 
be, Toby Claude. What a sensation 
and hullabaloo she created when she 
stepped out upon the Casino stage, on 
the night of January 22, 1900, when 
the “Belle of New York” organiza- 
tion returned from its long and tri- 
umphant stay at the Shaftesbury The- 
atre, London! 

No one had eyes for Edna May 
that night, for here was an absolutely 
new and original personality, one al- 
most unique because of its very charm 
and petite attractiveness. She was the 
personification of exquisite daintiness, 
appearing more like a bit of Dresden 
china than a hard-working young Eng- 
lish actress. A Lederer discovery, she 
had been playing the French girl, Fifi 
Fricot, in London; and upon the con- 
clusion of the run of “The Belle” there, 
she naturally accompanied the piece to 
these shores. 

It seemed rather hard lines that Miss 
Claude was never quite able again to 
hit off her first success here, and though 
she tried and tried again, notably in 
“The Cadet Girl,” “The Prima Don- 
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na,” “The Supper Club,” “Florodora,” 
“The Belle of Broadway,” “A Chi- 
nese Honeymoon,” “The Baroness 
Fiddlesticks,” “Fantana,” and “What 
Happened Then,” the result was never 
the same. About five years ago she 
departed from our midst, appearing 
for quite a while in musical plays in 
Australia; and only quite recently she 
bobbed up in London again, as star of 
a sketch in the music halls, and quite 
successful she was, too. If ever a name 
was perfectly suited to one’s personal- 
ity it was never more marked than in 
the case of Toby Claude. 

Yolande Wallace—and her legs! 
Believe me, I speak most respectfully, 
with deep appreciation and admiration. 
They were a distinct asset, of which 
Miss Wallace had every right to be 
proud; and it is not to be wondered 
that they were on view behind many 
Broadway footlights. I specially recall 
Miss Wallace and her chief supporters 
in the form of drama as fathered by 
E. E. Rice—“1492,” “The French 
Maid” and “The Show Girl;” she was 
also for a time at Weber and Fields’ 
Music Hall, and supported) Annie 
Pixley in “Polly Middles” and Henry 
E. Dixey in “The Mascot,” “Patience” 
and “Iolanthe.” 

No one can deny that she filled a 
dramatic niche peculiarly her own. As 
time went on she got a trifle—er, 
well, let us say, plumper, and the last 
that I heard of her was back in 1905, 
when she was casting the radiance of 
her presence over Rosenthal’s Trans- 
Atlantic Extravaganza Company, an 
organization which traveled the bur- 
lesque circuits. 

In the opening piece, “The Pirates 
of Panama,” Miss Wallace was allotted 
the réle of Alonzo, lieutenant of the 
pirates, from which it can be seen that 
she remained true to her best standards 
of dramatic art. 


A SHORT time ago when seated at 
the theatre, a friend of mine turned 


to me and said, “I say, who is that 
stunning-looking blonde seated across 
the aisle from us?” Looking in the 
direction indicated, I replied, “Mrs. 
Smith.” “Yes, but what Mrs. Smith?” 


persisted curious friend. “Why, Mrs. 
Harry Smith, of course,” I answered, 
with rather a gleeful grin, I’m afraid. 
“But which and what and who is Mrs. 
Harry Smith?” came back the inter- 
ested one. “‘There are thousands of 
Harry Smiths in the world, you 
know.” 

Blandly I gave the explicit explana- 
tion, “Oh, that’s Mrs. Harry B. Smith, 
the librettist’s wife, and whom you 
probably remember as Irene Bentley.” 
And that seemed to satisfy friend. The 
present Mrs. Smith—a trifle more 
buxom than when she was Irene Bent- 
ley—has, to all appearances, put the 
stage behind her for all time. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for she had a 
frank and candid dislike for the foot- 
lights from the beginning of her ca- 
reer. She never cared for the life, nor 
anything pertaining to it, and coinci- 
dent with her marriage (she was play- 
ing in “The Belle of Mayfair” at the 
time), she retired from the stage for 
good and all. 

Nowadays she decorates a box at all 
the premiéres of her husband’s plays— 
and one looks at her and recalls the 
time, back in 1896 it was, when she 
suffered under the blight of being 
known as “Lillian Russell’s double.” 
And at that very time she was singing 
in the chorus of “An American 
Beauty,” in the support of the radiant 
Lillian. 

It was a most happy and successful 
stage career which Minnie Ashley 
knew; and the fates who permitted 
her retirement when her star was at its 
height were good to her. Long before 
she became a person of importance, her 
beauty stood out head and shoulders 
above all the chorus girls in “1492,” 
“Little Christopher” and with De 
Wolf Hopper in “El Capitan.” 

Then, very sensibly, instead of be- 
coming the toast of the town in the 
front row, she elected to spend a sea- 
son barnstorming about the map in 
“The Geisha” and “The Circus Girl.” 
With the training and experience this 
gave her, she was fully fortified to 
undertake the leading soubrette re- 
sponsibilities in “A Greek Slave,” 
“San Toy” and “The Country Girl,” 
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three musical productions with which 
her name will ever be associated. But 
on December 3, 1903, she became the 
- wife of William Astor Chandler, a 

- great-grandson of John Jacob Astor— 
since which time, her exquisite and 
unrivaled dancing talents have been re- 
served exclusively for her drawing- 
room and those of the social set in 
which she moves. 

The “Pride and Pet of Providence” 
was the sobriquet enjoyed by Made- 
line Besley, who hailed from that 
Rhode Island city. She was an extreme- 
ly pretty girl, of a fair, blonde type, 
though from across the footlights she 
scarcely appeared to the best advan- 
tage, her beauty being of a delicate, 
elusive kind, better suited to the home 
than the stage. She flourished success- 
fully for several seasons, appearing in 
vaudeville in the “Beaux and Belles 
‘Octette,” on tour as prima donna in 
“The Belle of New York” and “The 
Mocking Bird,” and on Broadway in 
“The Prince of Pilsen.” Four years in 
all, the stage knew her, and since 1904 
she has been but an agreeable stage 
memory. 


WHAT strange cards fate dealt to 
those three inseparable friends of 
fifteen years ago, each of whom was 
then a leader in the life of Broadway 
—Gerome Edwardy, Clarisse Agnew 
and Crissie Carlyle! For some reason or 
other, I especially recall Miss Edwardy 
in “A Black Sheep” and “Monte 
Carlo;” she was possessed of consid- 
erable beauty and comparatively little 
talent, but she managed her life affairs 
with a master hand, for these years 
past she has been a prominent figure 
in the social life of Paris and Berlin, 
being the wife of Baron von Wert- 
heimer. 

Clever little Miss Agnew, after ex- 
cellent work in three Hoyt farces, “A 
Milk-White Flag,” “A Black Sheep” 
and “A Day and a Night,” left the stage 
for the comfort and independence of 
a millionaire’s wife, when she was 
espoused by Daniel G. Reid, the tin 
king. But she was not to know luxury 
long, for only a short time after her 
marriage she contracted a serious ill- 
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ness and died. (Incidentally, the pres- 
ent Mrs. Reid was that comparatively 
recent Casino beauty, she of the glo- 
rious eyes, Mabel Carrier.) 

The hardest fate of this trio was 
reserved for Miss Carlyle, who, while 
probably not so prominent as the 
others, was a pulchritudinous addition 
to such Broadway successes as “The 
Little Trooper,” “A Good Thing,” “In 
Gay New York,” “The Belle of New 
York,” “The Lady Slavey,” “Cook’s 
Tour,” and “In Gotham.” Finally time 
had made the usual demands and she 
was compelled to play character and 
old women parts, chiefly in “The 
Rounders” and “The Liberty Belles.” 
This probably broke her spirit. At any 
rate, one day about ten years ago, the 
body of a woman was found in Cen- 
tral Park, a bottle of poison, which 
told its own grim story, lying near by, 
and she was soon identified as that one- 
time belle of Broadway, Crissie . 
Carlyle. 

Speaking of Broadway belles, has 
there ever been anyone before or since 
quite like Bonnie Magin? Hers was an 
uniquely individual position at the old 
Weber and Fields Music Hall, where 
she quite shared the center of feminine 
attention with Lillian Russell and Fay 
Templeton, though she was only a jog 
above the chorus. For over five con- 
secutive years she held forth there and © 
her popularity constantly increased. 
Finally a bump of ambition asserted 
itself and she played important rdles in 
“Mr. Bluebeard” and “The Office Boy,” 
afterward appearing in Joe Weber’s 
own company. 

For the past five years her name 
has only been a memory, though oc- © 
casionally she is to be seen about New 
York, but with little of the dash and 
sparkle which once characterized her. 
She has increased greatly in weight— 
only think of the graceful, sylph-like 
Bonnie of yesterday—and it is hardly 
likely that she will again venture a 
stage appearance. It is pleasant to re- 
call her as one of the prettiest, dainti- 
est and most graceful girls that ever 
adorned a Broadway stage. 

Where in the name of goodness are 
the Hengler sisters, anyway? And 
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Mother Hengler, too? Yet you may be 
sure that wherever the girls are, 
Mother is right along with ’em. 

If they were in our professional 
midst nowadays, I’ll wager May and 
Flora Hengler would not embrace 
modern dancing methods, for their un- 
questioned terpsichorean talents would 
scarcely lend themselves to the vaga- 
ries, not to say vulgarities, of the dances 
of the day. They last appeared on 
Broadway four years ago with Mont- 
gomery and Stone in “The Old Town,” 
and we have rather missed them since. 
About a year or more ago, Flora Heng- 
ler was surprisingly successful as the 
author of a piece of juvenile fiction, a 
book written with rare expression and 
feeling, revealing a completely unknown 
side to her talents. Maybe literature, 
and not the drama, will claim her time 
in future, and a good job, too, say I. 
Though what about sister May and 
Mother? 


ANOTHER Broadway stage favorite 
who seems to have permanently 
embraced the slogan, “The pen is 
mightier than grease-paint,” is May 
McKenzie, who for some time past has 
been writing a column of personal 
“copy” for a New York weekly. Though 
probably not so conspicuously success- 
ful as many of the others mentioned 
here, Miss McKenzie managed to keep 
herself pretty much in the public eye 
from the time of her Broadway début, 
at the Casino, January 8, 1900, when she 
scampered about in the chorus of “Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood.” She knew her 
greatest hit through her ability to wear 
a monocle, wield a baton and keep time 
with her right foot, all at one and the 
same time, this at Weber and Fields’ 
Music Hall in the burlesque of “Hoity 
Toity.” She was a member of this or- 
ganization for three years, after- 
ward appearing in “The Runaways,” 


“Higgledy-Piggledy” and “The Revel-: 


J 


ers.’ 
For the past four years the profes- 
sional stage has been a stranger to Miss 
McKenzie, and she is, now a well- 
known figure at New York first-nights, 
seemingly somewhat stouter than for- 
merly—though I may be wrong! 


x 
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The genuine wholesomeness and re- 
freshing unstaginess of her personality 
were probably the greatest assets en- 
joyed by May Naudain, whose short 
stage career was surprisingly success- 
ful. She seemed the sort of girl whom 
it would be a pleasure to introduce to 
your mother or your sister, so wholly 
lacking did she seem in any of the 
airs and graces of many musical comedy 
favorites. For just six years Miss 
Naudain reigned on Broadway, ap- 
pearing during that time in “Babes in 
Toyland,” “It Happened in Nordland,” 
“His Majesty,” “The Little Cherub,” 
“The Girl Behind the Counter,” and 
“The Girls of Gottenberg.” She then 
became the wife of Charles Hen 
George, the wealthy New Yorker; and, 
quite naturally, she now knows the 
stage from the orchestra side of the 
footlights. 

Matrimony, of course, has probably 
played the greatest havoc with many of 
yesterday’s idols, and it is not to be 
wondered that the questionable, tran- 
sitory fame of the light opera stage was 
soon abandoned for the matrimonial 
haven. There was Hilda Clark, so regal, 
handsome and vocally gifted, seen in 
“Princess Bonnie,” “The Serenade,” 
“The Bride Elect,” and “The Highway- 
man.” For a number of years she has 
been Mrs. Anson Flower, wife of the 
son of the former governor of New 
York. Don’t you remember dainty 
Marie Celeste, who used to sing 
soubrette réles with stars like Lillian 
Russell, Della Fox and Francis Wil- 
son? Her last big success was in “San 
Toy,” after which she acquired the title 
of Mrs. Frank T. Stranahan and sang 
a swan-song to the footlights. For a 
time it looked as though Alice Judson 
were going to wear the title of “suc- 
cessor to De Wolf Hopper’s wives,” for 
she first replaced Nella Bergen in “El 
Capitan” and then took Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s place in his support. Some 
years ago she married the tenor, Wil- 
liam C. Weedon, and though she acted 
at rare intervals for a time, notably in 
“My Lady Molly” and “The Little 
Michus,” it would now appear that she 
has permanently forsaken the foot- 
lights. 
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Plump and pleasing little Nellie Brag- 
ins delighted us all in “A Trip to 
Venus,” “The Highwayman,” “The 
Three Dragoons,” and “Three Little 
Lambs,” but these dozen and more 
s past she has been known only as 

rs. John Ganz. 


M*: what a lot of clever girls there 
are who have simply disappeared 
from view, having dropped off the stage 
map quietly and without fuss or dis- 
turbance, most of whom have settled 
down into being good housewives, with 
probably an ample, generously-filled 
scrap-book of press notices con- 
veniently by, in order to recall their 
days of public approbation. Indeed, it 
is not at all unlikely that many of them 
have long ere this crossed the Great 
Divide. 

’ What a great number they were, and 
hard it is to realize that we shall in 
all probability never again behold be- 
hind the footlights such one-time great 
musical comedy favorites as Grace Dud- 
ley, Louise Willis, Olive Redpath, May 
Lowrey, Jennie Hawley, Bertha Walt- 
zinger (of happy Bostonians, Hopper 
and De Angelis days), Norma Kopp, 
Aimée Angeles, Kathryn Hutchinson, 
Edna Burd, Linda da Costa, Zelma 


"I 





eB eS 


A REVERSAL OF FORM 


ONCE attended some legal proceedings in Nevada,” says Otis Skinner, “which 
were unconventional, to say the least. The presiding judge made up what he 
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Rawlston, Grace Belmont, Agnes Paul, 
Isobel Hall, Pauline Guzman, Edith 
Hendee, Nellie Follis (what a promis- 
ing youngster she seemed ten years 
ago!), Lillian Coleman, Almira For- 
rest, Pearl Landers, Eleanor Falk, 
Miriam Lawrence, Margaret McKin- 
ney, Guelma Baker, Zella Frank, Sally 
McNeel, Edith Hutchins, Emilie 
Beaupré, Carolyn Huestis, Mathilde 
Preville, Dorothy Hunting, Celeste 
Wynne, Lou Middleton, Margaret 
Sayre, Susan Drake, Kathryn Colvin, 
Louise Lawton, Ursula Gurnett, Fan- 
nie Briscoe, Ella Aubrey, Mildred 
Meade, Sally Randall, Lily Brink, Alice 
Maude Poole, Lillian Austin, Jessie 
Carlisle, Luella Drew, Mae Stebbins, 
Erminie Earle, Belle Robinson, Mildred 
Claire, Frances Golden, Norma Bell, 
Virginia Foltz, Sue Stuart, Florence 
Smith, Beulah Chase Dodge, Sue Kelle- 
her (who rejoiced: in the distinction of 
being a niece of Mrs. Thomas Whif- 
fen), Rose Botti, Ann Tyrell, Edna 
Bronson, Blanche Adams, Maida Sny- 
der, and Frances Tyson. Ah me, what 
times those were, and what girls! 
Great Scott, have I, or have I not, 
been dozing this past half hour? Con- 
found it, where the deuce are the 
matches anyway? 


lacked in legal lore by a certain entertaining joviality. The case before him was 
a windy and long-drawn-out affair, and it was plainly to be seen that he was 
bored and uninterested. To one of his decisions, counsel for the defendant 
promptly took exception, and his honor nodded indifferently and settled down 
comfortably in his generously proportioned arm chair. For a moment or two 
he quietly dropped off to sleep, his chair tilted back against the wall. Suddenly 
a great commotion was heard and it was perceived that the honorable judge 
had lost his equilibrium by falling over backward. Scrambling to his dignity 
and his seat, he sought to cloak his mishap by exclaiming abruptly and irrel- 
evantly, “No, counselor, I must adhere to my decision of a moment ago.’ 
“Counsel for the defense arose, and with a serious bow, said: 


“*‘Ah, but your honor has just reversed himself most conclusively.’ ” 


~ 












Piis Father s S6n 


THE SHORT STORY OF THE 
*‘RISING YOUNG PRODUCER’”’ 
AND HIS ACTRESS WIFE 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


| BERT HILLER, , Junior, 
sat on the blue velvet pillow 
in the window seat and lis- 


tened to the quarrel raging between his 
father and mother. The gas logs were 
blazing merrily and the sun was filter- 
ing in at the casement window, lifted 
a crack to let in the salt-tariged air. 
Over from Broadway, came the inces- 
sant clang of street car bells and the 
hoot of automobiles; from Sixth 
Avenue, on the other side, came the 
roar of the “L” and the rumble of 
trucks. The quarrel outdid these 
sounds in shrill accusations and deep- 
toned recriminations. Tessie, Junior’s 
mother, was fiery and red and tremu- 
lous; Halbert Hiller, Junior’s father, 
was icily white and taut. Junior liked 
noise and excitement. He could never 
understand why these quarrels always 
stopped his legs dangling and gave him 
a numb feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. 

“You’re an iceberg! You’re inhu- 
man!” Tessie shrilly accused her hus- 
band. “I wont be a paper pattern cut 
to please you. I wont!” 

“Useless to expect you to be any- 
thing but what pleases yourself,” he 
retorted with a shrug. 

“Say again that I’m selfish!” she 
cried. “Say I’m heartless—utterly de- 
void of anything decent! Oh!”—with 
a rending sob. “Nothing but talk about 
money—money—money! Just one, big, 
driving idea of getting ahead, of build- 
ing a momentous name for yourself, 
of having the machinery run just the 
way you want it, of shutting out every- 





thing warm—life—and love.” Her little 
hands tore at each other, then pressed 
each side of her puckered white fore- 
head. “I’ll go out just as much as I 
please, and with whom I please,” she 
defied him. 

“You wont go as my wife,”—brusque- 
ly; “not with Evan Meadowfield.” 

“So that’s what you’re driving at! 


‘You’re jealous. I didn’t know your 


blood was red enough to be.” 

“You'll find out how red my blood 
is if you are seen in public with him 
again.” 

“OQ—oh!” She laughed with a tinge 
of hysteria. “You're thinking of play- 
ing the injured husband and winging 
Evan in public! If you did, you'd 
calmly wipe your weapon on your 
sleeve, and hand over the ‘big scene’ 
to your most promising playwright 
with instructions to put two acts in 
front of it and an act behind it and 
entitle it something like ‘The Wives of 
the Magnates!’ You’d produce it and 
coin money out of it! That’s all you’d 
er That’s all it would mean to 

ou!” 

“Pshaw! Don’t be a fool.” Halbert 
Hiller sat down in one of the wide- 
armed chairs before the blazing logs 
and opened his newspaper with a dis- 
gusted crackle. “If it wasn’t for Jun- 
ior, I’d get a divorce and let you go 
your own gait,” he added between his 
teeth, over the open sheet. 

“If it wasn’t for Junior, I’d get a 
divorce and go my own gait!” she flung 
back. “It will come to that, anyway. 
You'll drive me to it—in spite of 
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Junior. And there’s nothing wrong 
about my gait, there’s nothing wicked. 
I only want to have a good time. I only 
want to be human.” 

“Bah!” He hunched his long frame 
deeper in his chair and became en- 
grossed in the theatrical sheet of his 
paper. 

Tessie began to pace the room. She 
was in a filmy blue and white negligee ; 
‘soft falls of blue chiffon fell away from 
her white arms; at a point low between 
her perfect shoulders one red rose 
glowed; a shadow lace boudoir cap 
was awry on her wavy, blonde hair; 
her arched feet were encased in blue 
satin tango slippers, and an alluring 
length of pale blue, silk clad ankle 
showed as she paced. Once a floating 
end of the negligee caught on a sharp 
edge of a chair. She jerked it, and tore 
a jagged gash in the filmy blue. 

The telephone on the table rang 
sharply. Tessie answered it: “Hello? 
Oh, hello, Fay !”—with a sudden smile. 
“Oh, are you? That'll be jolly. Indeed, 
I can come. Halbert—? Why, I'll ask 
him.” She closed the receiver against 
her soft shoulder and turned to her hus- 
band. “Hal, Fay de Forrest is going 
to have some people over at her studio 
to-night—after the show. I’m going. 
She wants to know if you wont come.” 

Halbert Hiller, buried in his news- 
paper, did not answer. 

“I’m sorry, Fay,” Tessie fired into 
the receiver. “Hal can’t come. He’s 
always too rushed for the frivolous 
side of the profesh, you know. Oh, 
surely. I'll be there. I'll get Evan 
Meadowfield to stop by for me. Yes, 
he’s in town now—playing at the 
Maxine Elliot. Yes, isn’t he? Oh, no 
danger; Hal’s not the Othello type. 
Yes, I will. Good-by, dear.” Tessie 
hung > the Tye de pe turned to 
meet the coo eve eyes of 
her husband. . eee 

He spoke evenly: “Take down that 
receiver and call up Fay de Fofrest 
and tell her you’re not going to-night, 
Tessie.” 

She stared. “What?” 

“Take down that receiver and call 
up Fay de Forrest and tell her you’re 
not going to-night.” 










“Tl do nothing of the sort!” she 
flashed. 

Halbert Hiller leaned forward a 
trifle, leveling a warning forefinger. 
“Now, see here, my lady, I’m the mas- 
ter in these diggings. And I don’t like 
the way things are going. I don’t like 
your attitude toward me, and I don’t 
like your attitude toward things in gen- 
eral. I don’t want my wife a cheap 
gad-about. I don’t want her trotting 
and tangoing with shady actors and 
actresses after midnight. I don’t for- 
bid you to go with theatrical people. 
There are many of them that [ nat- 
urally have the highest respect for. 
But I don’t like this gang. My posi- 
tion as a producer rapidly pushing to 
the front ranks is precarious—it pays 
you, as my wife, to be seen with only 
the top notchers of the profession. 
You know, as well as I, that there are 
three circles in every kind of artistic 
life here in New York: the conserva- 
tive circle, the fast circle, and the loose 
circle. This gang you’re getting mixed 
up with stands for the loose circle. 
Now you take down that receiver and 
call up Fay de Forrest and tell her 
you’re not going to-night.” 

Tessie had listened to this deep- 
toned harangue with flashing eyes and 
heaving bosom. She put her small, 
clenched hands on the table where the 
telephone stood, and leaned upon them. 
“T’ve known Fay de Forrest five 
years,” she said. “I knew her before 
I married you, when I was nothing 
but a little, hard-worked actress. I’ve 
tramped Broadway with her in dog 
days; I’ve ‘doubled’ with her in cheap 
boarding-houses; many a time she’s 
put her hand into her pocketbook— 
and it wasn’t ever a very full one— 
and paid up the whole rent—kept me 
going. And now that I’m up, now that 
I’m the wife of ‘a producer rapidly 
pushing to the front ranks,’ and Fay 
de Forrest still belongs to the people, 
who, however they fail, are warm- 
hearted and generous and companion- 
able—now that I’m up, you want me 
to— I wont!” 

Halbert Hiller, in his turn, had heard 
her out; now, he asked; “How about 
your duty to me?” 








HIS FATHER’S SON 


“T don’t fail in my duty to you,” 


_. —instantly. 


“Do you call this ‘not failing?’ ” 

“Yes. I have a right to some individ- 
ual opinions.” 

“Not when they clash utterly with 
mine.” 

“Then I’ll make the right!” Her voice 
rose shrilly. 

“You will, eh?” He rose to his high 
height, the newspaper slipping to the 
floor. “You'll defy me at every turn?” 

“Ves 1? 

He opened his mouth to speak, 
snapped it shut, then suddenly strode 
from the room, out into the hall, 
jerked his arms into his overcoat, 
grabbed up his hat and gloves—and 
slammed out of the apartment. Tessie 
paced the room again. Brilliant spots 
of color burned her cheek bones; her 
delicate nostrils dilated and quivered; 
her shapely head set at a furious angle; 
her soft lips worked; her violet eyes 
clouded with outraged tears. 

Halbert Hiller, pang drew a re- 
lieved breath as he sat on the blue 
velvet pillow in the window seat, and 
ventured to dangle his legs again. He 
could now pay some attention to, and 
enjoy, the clangs from Broadway and 
the rumble from Sixth Avenue. He 
wiggled about on the blue velvet pillow 
and ducked his yellow bobbed hair to 
the level of the window crack. Some 
boys were playing ball in the street 
below. Halbert Hiller, Junior, watched 
them with intent gray eyes. 

“Junior!’ The name rapped from 
behind him in the room like a bullet. 

He jumped, and turned his head. 
“Huh, Mummy?” 

Tessie was standing before him with 
his hat and overcoat in her hand. She 
had taken off the negligee, and now 
she wore a deep purple suit, faced with 
pale lavender, and a chic hat lined with 
lavender silk and topped by a wired 
humming bird. There was a suit-case 
on either side of her and a black trav- 
eling bag at her feet. 

Halbert Hiller, Junior, hopped down 
from the window seat and thrust his 
arms into the overcoat she held open 
for him. “Where are we going, 
Mummy?” he questioned excitedly. 
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Tessie laid her finger on her lips 
and cautioned silence. She drew his 
hat down over his hair and kissed him. 
Then she went over to the desk and 
dashed off a note, sealed it, addressed 
it to Halbert Hiller, and propped it 
against the droplight on the table. 
Again, the silencing finger on her lips- 
as she looked toward the rear of the 
apartment, where the mgids were. 
“Come on, Junior,’—between her 
teeth, And, with a hardening glance 
over her shoulder at the perfect 
appointments of the living-room: 
“Come on. Somebody needs a lesson.” 

“Are we going to school, Mummy ?” 
asked Junior, awed. 

“No. Sh-sh! Tiptoe, Junior. Are 
you big enough to carry this bag? Well, 
never mind. I’ll manage all three. Open 
the door—softly. Now,”—in the corri- 
dor outside the apartment—‘“shut it. 
Sh-sh! We don’t know where we're 
going, but we’re on the way!” She 
laughed dazzlingly, then clicked her 
white teeth and set down the suit-cases 
and black traveling bag and vehemently 
punched the elevator bell. 

A taxi waited for them in the street. 


A bell-boy piled in the luggage, touched 


his cap over the tip Tessie slipped him, 
and questioned, “Where to, Mrs. 
Hiller ?” 

“Pennsylvania 
Tessie. 

The door slammed, and the taxi 
bounded forward, over to Seventh 
Avenue and down it at whizzing speed. 
Halbert Hiller, Junior, got hold of 
Tessie’s hand and held on to it. When 
they reached the station Tessie paid 
the chauffeur, handed over her bags 
to a porter and had him check them 
at the restaurant—where she ordered a 
glass of milk and small cakes for 
Junior. While he ate them, Tessie’s foot 
tapped the floor, and the slight inden- 
tation between her brows became a 
furrow. Afterwards, she got the bags 
again and gave them into the charge 
of another porter and directed him to 
get them a taxi. “Gramercy Place, 
Hotel Irving,” she said, as the porter 
slammed the door. In the quiet, out- 
of-the-way little hotel, Tessie engaged 
a room and bath, and with a flash of 


station,” answered 
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petulant humor registered under the 
name of “Mrs. L. Newbegin, and child, 
Richmond, Virginia.” In their small, 
stuffy room, she turned the key in the 
lock and sat down in a chair and 
pulled the long, white gloves from her 
trembling hands. Junior mounted 2 
_ chair, too. Legs dangling, he stared at 
her. The trembling spread from her 
hands to her lips. Her whole body 
trembled. The humming bird on her 
hat trembled so that it looked alive. 
Junior’s legs suddenly hung imert. The 
numb feeling attacked the pit of his 
stomach. He swallowed hard; his un- 
der lip quivered, curled out; his face 
grew crimson; twa scared tears welled 
up in his eyes, brimmed over the lids, 
and rolled slowly down his cheeks and 
splashed on his pressed-together knees. 

“Don’t!” said Tessie fiercely. “Be 
glad! We’ve run away. We've doubled 
up on ourselves. We've hidden. We 
can do just as we please. We're free!” 
The trembling passed ; her eyes became 
brilliant, almost smiling. “Listen,” she 
added. “I’m going back on the stage. 
I’m going to earn my living and 
yours.” 

He was round-eyed. “And Father’s 
living?” he questioned. 


“No!”—sharply. “We've dropped 
Father out of the game.” 
Halbert Hiller, Junior, stared, 


gulped—and «suddenly dug both fists 
inte his eyes and burst into tears. 


I 


Luck went against Tessie. In the old 
days when she had first come to New 
York, a fresh-cheeked, bright-eyed 
Virginia beauty seeking footlight fame, 
hers had been a new face along the 
Rialto. Now, she was more or less 
known; and being known without be- 
ing famous in New York is hard to 
get by. Then too, she had to avoid the 
offices where at any moment she might 
come into contact with Halbert Hiller, 
or with somebody who knew Halbert 
Hiller. She was forced out of the con- 
servative circle, even out of the fast, 
and into the one her husband had 
termed “loose.” 
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Evan Meadowfield’s company, play- 
ing at the Maxine Elliot, closed down. 
After a brief season in an out-of-town 
stock company, he was drawn back to 
Manhattan by an offer from a pro- 
ducer of one-act plays to feature him 
in a sketch and book him for eighteen 
weeks over a Western circuit. By 
chance, Fay de Forrest signed for the 
leading lady in the sketch. There was 
only one other character, a child’s part 
—still unfilled, when Evan Meadow- 
field blew in at the Hotel Irving one 
evening and took Tessie and Junior 
to dinner at an obscure little French 
restaurant. 

“Why not, Tess?” laughed Evan, as 
they finished the entrée. “Eighteen 
weeks couldn’t make a hardened pro- 
fessional of Junior. The part’s easy 
to get away with, the salary fat. And 
it would be jolly for you, Fay being 
along. We'd be like one happy family. 
Hip, hip, hurrah! Come on, Tess. 
There’s nothing nicer than old friends 
in new surroundings. Let them sign up 
Junior for the child’s part in our 
sketch. If you can’t get what you want 
for yourself, take what you can get for 
the kid.” 

“T’ll thik it over, Evan,’ said 
Tessie, eyes on Junior. 

Back in the small, stuffy hotel room, 
the room both Junior and Tessie were 
deadly tired of, Tessie flung her hum- 
ming bird hat on the dresser, wrapped 
herself in a sky-blue kimono and sat 
cross-legged on the bed and had Junior 
pull the hairpins out of her wavy 
blonde hair. It tumbled gloriously 
down her back. 

“Junior,” she said, “I’ve tried to get 
back on the stage, and I can’t. Some- 
body’s got to earn my living and 

ours.” 


“Father?” queried Junior, industri- 


a plaiting a portion of the golden 
air. 

“No!”"—passionately. “No! Junior, 
listen: would you like to go on the 
stage for a little while? Listen, Junior. ° 
It’s lots of fun, heaps of fun to be an . 
actor.” 

“Uh-huh.” He finished the plait and 
om a new portion. 3 
“Let’s do it, Junior!” she cried, ~ 
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catching him in her arms and .squeez- 
ing him. “Let’s take to the road—the 
old road, the glad road, the devil-may- 
care road! And when we come back, 
my luck will turn. I'll be full of the 
atmosphere, enthusiastic, like my old 
self again. I’ll land a big contract, and 
fling it in—somebody’s face!” She 
kissed the bobbed yellow hair. “Now, 
you must hop into bed and get your 
beauty sleep, bonnie laddie. To-mor- 
row we'll go to see the producer.” 

The producer approved of Junior 
and engaged him for the child’s part in 
the sketch. They rehearsed every morn- 
ing for two weeks, in a littered-up hall 
over on Seventh Avenue. And then 
Tessie packed the two suit-cases and 
the black traveling bag and they ferried 
over to the Lackawanna station. 

“Where are we going 
Mummy?” asked Junior. \ 

Tessie’s violet eyes looked fright- 
ened, .but she spoke gaily. “On the 
toad.” 

They met Evan Meadowfield and 
Fay de Forrest in the station. On the 
train, Fay de Forrest fed Junior with 
bonbons and taught him how to make 
funny things out of paper—till Junior 
grew sleepy and leaned against Tessie’s 
shoulder and closed his eyes. A stir 
broke his dreams of his father. He 
sat up, to find everybody bustling 
about. Tessie kissed him wide awake 
and pulled his hat down over his hair. 
They got off the train. Fay de Forrest 
plunked her suit-case on the ground 
and trotted around it three times, for 
luck. Fay was always doing the un- 
expected. Junior let go of Tessie’s 
hand, and said shyly, “May I walk 
with you, Miss Forrest?” 

“Sure,” responded Fay. “If you’re a 
baby, hook your little finger into my 
claw and hang on.” 

Junior gravely hooked. 

“So you’re a baby, eh?” teased Fay 
de Forrest. 

“Yes,” answered Junior seriously; 
he had been a baby ever since he could 
remember. 

“And how do you like the profesh?” 
asked Fay. “The sights you’re going to 
see traveling will make a man of you 
in two weeks,” 


now, 
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“Not traveling,” Junior ventured to 
correct, “—on the road.” ee 
“Well, listen to kiddo! Got it all 
down pat!” She rolled her big eyes, 
laughed warmly, 

hand. 

Junior laughed too, squeezing back 
—hers was such a big, strong kind of 
a hand. 

For a time, Halbert Hiller, Junior, 
liked the road: the theatres, the people 
who clapped their hands when he spoke 
his lines, and often, because he was 
such a little boy, made him come out 
and take a curtain call alone. But then, 
again, a great tiredness would sweep 


him; he would long achingly for his ae 
father, and for the blazing gas logs —— 


and his blue velvet pillow in the case- 
ment window, and for the boys who. 
played ball in the street. He ventured 
to tell Fay de Forrest about his home- 
sickness; but Fay, being in an exuber- 
ant humor, gave him a whack between 
the shoulders, with an affectionate, 
“Brace up! Be a man, honey.” He 
never got more.than the first words 
out when he tried to tell Tessie about 
his homesickness. She cut his stum- 
bling words off by snapping her white 
il in his face and laughing at 
im. 

Tessie laughed a lot these days. Yet 
one night Junior waked up and heard 
sobbing. He was frightened and started 
to cry out, and all at once he knew 
that it was Tessie sobbing! The sound 
held him tense. She sobbed as if she 
were afraid of the dark. He wondered 
if he got up and clicked on the light 
whether she would stop. But somehow 
he could not be sure. And suddenly his 
fists clenched. He wanted to get up and 
fight this Fear coming at Tessie, and 
with his naked little body beat it into 
nothingness. While he lay there, 
amazed, and trying to form his amaze- 
ment into words, Tessie’s breath 
lengthened and finally she flung an arnt 
over him and lay still. He stared tense- 
ly into the darkness. He was confused, 
dumbly stirred; he wondered if he 
would ever dangle his legs again and 
suck his thumb. Little pin-pricks of 
thoughts nipped him. Under Tessie’s 
arm, he lay quiet, hardly daring to 





and squeezed his — 
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breathe lest she should wake up and 
sob again. 

Often at night, after the sketch was 
over, Junior and Fay de Forrest went 
back from the theatre to the hotel to- 
gether; Tessie and Evan Meadowfield 
were fond of on-the-edge-of-hilarious 
little suppers at cafés where there were 
lively cabarets and lots of lights, 
places where Junior would have been 
de trop. The distance between Tessie 
and Junior widened. He became accus- 
tomed to it, just as he had become ac- 
customed to her sobs at night. 

Once he questioned her: “Mummy, 
shall we ever go back to Father?” 

The color went from her face. 
“Hush!” she said. 

Dut, this time, he persisted. “I want 
Father. I want him so.” 

She caught him by the shoulders and 
shook him into silence. Afterwards, 
she jammed on her purple hat with 
the wired humming bird and flouted 
from the hotel room, banging the door 
behind her. With his nose flattened 
against the window pane, Junior saw 
her go off with Evan Meadowfield in 
a big red automobile. The tears welled 

up and rolled down his cheeks; as they 
came, he caught them with his fore- 
finger against his cheek and wrote 
“Father” with them across the wit- 
dow pane. A maid came in with the 
towels and told him to stop messing 
up the window. He played with the 
cord of the shade for a while. Then he 
played “cowboy” astride a chair. 

Fay de Forrest’s hotel room was 
next to Tessie’s. Junior heard Fay 
singing, ““He’s de debbil in his own 
home town.’” He thought maybe she 
was rolling her eyes while she sang, 
and her eye-rolling always cheered him 
up. He went out of his door and 
knocked shyly on hers. 

“Who is it?” her rollicking 
called. 

_—" put his mouth to the keyhole. 
“ “Sod 


“Come in, honey bunch.” 

He opened the door and looked in 
at her. “Are you—rolling your eyes, 
Miss Forrest?” 

“Am I—what?” She stared up from 
a rhinestone bandeau she was polish- 


voice 
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ing. “Sure, I’m rolling them, if you 
want me to.” She made him laugh by 
looking cross-eyed, and then pop-eyed, 
and then squint-eyed. “Come on in, 
honey. Where’s your mother ?” 

“Gone out.” Junior sat on the trunk 
and looked at the rhinestone bandeau. 

“Hm!- Left you to keep yourself 
company ?” 

“Uh-huh.” He cradled his chin in 
his palm to hide its quivering. 

“What were you doing in there all 
by your lonely, kid?” 

“Playing.” 

He tried to meet her frank gaze, 
failed, gulped, grew red, and suddenly 
flung himself, face downward, across 
the trunk and cried bitterly. Fay de 
Forrest caught him up in her strong 
arms and rocked him, crooning all 
sorts of surprising mother words. And 
before his tears were dry, Halbert 
Hiller, Junior, was unburdening his 
loaded heart: he told Fay de Forrest 
about his father, and the quarrels, and 
how Tessie and he had run away and 
hidden. He told her how Tessie sobbed 
at night, because of the Fear, and— 
here he looked up into Fay’s bright 
brown eyes; he felt somehow that if 
anyone could solve this riddle it was 
Fay—what was the Fear? 

Fay de Forrest sat motionless, star- 
ing enigmatically at a spangled scarf 
thrown across a chair. At last she said: 
“Tell me about your father, Junior. 
What is he like?—at home, I mean.” 

Junior straightened, “He’s—peachy !” 

“The sort that makes you behave, but 
is fine to you? That kind?” 

He nodded. 

“Why, he’s too bully a father to 
lose!” she cried. “I tell you what to do, 
Junior.” She whispered in his ear. 

He gave a great start. 

“It’s the thing to do,” she declared, 
thumping him encouragingly between 
the shoulders. “Come on, honey.” She 
jumped up, reverted to her habitual 
exuberance. “We'll hike downstairs, 
get a yellow pad, lick a pencil, and 
indite ten tender words to Pa!” 

Down in the hotel lobby, Halbert 
Hiller, Junior, under Fay de Forrest’s 
guidance, scrawled a telegram telling 
his father where they were—and to 
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come quickly ! “How long will it take?” 
asked Junior, as Fay de Forrest paid 
for the telegram. 

“You'll hear to-night, or I’m a dis- 
guised suffragette,” grinned Fay. 


The sketch was over; Junior had just 
finished cold-creaming his face when a 
stage-hand rapped on the door. Fay de 
Forrest wanted Junior in her dressing- 
room. 

“Fasten my collar, Mummy.” Junior’s 
voice shook with excitement. He was 
certain that Fay de Forrest had taken 
the message. He jerked from Tessie, 
settling his broad collar with itching 
fingers. “Don’t be so fussy,” he rapped 
out. “That’s good enough, I tell you.” 

She stared at him, hurt. “Why,— 
Junior!” 

Even in his haste, her tone halted 
him; he regarded her dubiously. 
“You're not going to—cry, Mummy ?” 

She shook her head. 

“You look like it,” he persisted. 
Then, aflame with one desire, impatient 
of all other issues, he ran from the 
room. Reaching Fay de Forrest’s 
dressing-room, he jerked open the door. 
“Wasn't there any—?” he began. 

“Honey,’—Fay de Forrest was 
leisurely putting her make-up box into 
order—“keep your wits. They’re some- 
thing that a man—a man, never loses. 
Cut out that five-year-old dope.” 

Junior straightened. “It’s cut,”— 
tersely. “Was there any telegram ?” 

Fay de Forrest took a yellow envel- 
ope from the make-up shelf and flipped 
it through the air. Halbert Hiller, Jun- 
ior, grabbed it and tore it open. “Good, 
or bad, kiddy?” asked Fay. 

“Go-od,” quavered Junior. 

“Stop! Look! Listen!” warned Fay, 
with uplifted finger. “Shut off the wa- 
ter works!” 

“Good!” Junior cried, in another 
voice. He read the telegram to her: 
““Am leaving New York to-night. Will 
reach you Thursday.’ ” 

“Shake,” congratulated Fay de For- 
rest, extending her hand. “You've got 
the right stuff in your make-up. Stick 
to the manly act, honey; you'll get a 
hand every time. Now, go, and—break 
the news to Mother gently.” 
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At the door, Junior remembered his 
manners, and went back to Fay. 
“Thank you,” he said, solemn gray 
eyes blessing her. “I’m awful glad to 
be your boy in the play, Miss Forrest.” 

“In the play,” she repeated, and 
caught his face between her palms, 
and suddenly kissed him hungrily. 

Junior ran from her dressing-room 
with the telegram in his hand, through 
the wings, back of the stage, up a little 
flight of stairs. On the threshold of 
his dressing-room, he stood stock still. 
In the center of the room was Tessie, 
her head drooping, the humming bird 
on her hat trembling so that it looked 
alive. Close to her, so close that his 
breath must have been upon her face, 
and his lips, moving with soft, quick 
utterance, must have dizzied her, stood 
Evan Meadowfield. It struck Junior | 
like a blow, awakening some emotion 
that was newer than his new. self— 
Evan Meadowfield was the Fear! 

He ran headlong into the room. 
“Mummy!” His voice was loud, prom- 
ising, full of warning. “Father’s 
coming !” 

She whirled about, smothered a 
shriek, caught with both hands at the 
edge of the make-up shelf. 

“Father’s coming!” Junior thrust the 
yellow message into her hand. And 
then, impelled by something that was 
too undefined for knowledge, yet was 
sure and strong and fierce, Junior 
placed himself in front of Tessie and 
made a cross-bar of his arms. Behind 
him, Tessie’s startled violet eyes 
scanned the lines; and her blonde head 
went down on the make-up shelf with 
the telegram crushed to her lips. 

Evan Meadowfield looked at her 
shaking shoulders, at the hand chitch- 
ing the message, at the wedding ring 
on the tapering finger, at the curving 
waist his arm had never dared caress. 
He gnawed his lip, narrowed his eyes, 
shot a venomous look at Junior— 
and turned and walked out of the 
dressing-room, leaving the door open. 

Halbert Hiller, Junior, put his arms 
about Tessie. “Don’t cry,” he said 
steadily. “Don’t be frightened, Mummy. 
Everything’s all right now. Ill take 
care of you till Father comes.” 
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A THIRD PARTY CHANGES THE COURSE 
OF TWO—AND PERHAPS THREE—LIVES 


By Lillian Ducey 


O LOOK at him, he was a 
brute—a mountain-man for 
ize. On his face, twenty 

s of playing the double-dyed villain 

d left their mark. And the heavy 
features, yielding nothing to grace, had 
moulded themselves to the cast. 

In their vaudeville skit, he played the 
role of the brute husband with such 
realism as to make the audience gasp, 
and cast surreptitious side-glances to 
_ see if their emotion had betrayed them. 
And these same audiences wondered if 
- by any chance that dainty little slip 
of a woman could in real life be his 
wife. They pitied her! 

“And so Savoron has offered you a 
star part!” He drew a deep breath. 

They were preparing for their even- 
ing’s “turn.” Beneath his professional 
impasto the Brute felt himself paling. 
He seated his hulking form on a trunk. 
As a matter of fact, the news had given 
him such a shock that his legs refused 
service. 

“Oh! Isn’t it just splendid, Packy!” 
The wisp of a woman ceased her gyra- 
tions to whirl herself on him. Like a 
- human embracing the sphinx was the 

picture. Apparently the Brute was used 
to such avalanches of affection. He 
stood this one unmoved. 


“Are you glad?’ The words fairly’ 


sang themselves. 

“Are you glad, kid?” 

“Glad!” It was a little cry. She buried 
her face in his neck and kissed him 
with vigor. 

The Brute sighed heavily. It was a 
sigh that penetrated even through the 
bounds of her delight. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Packy?” 


She held off from him, her hands on 
his shoulders. 

“Nothing.” His eyes were as evasive 
as his speech. 

“Look at me.” There was laughing 
command in her words. “Aren’t—you 
—glad—your—wife is going to have 
such a wonderful, wonderful chance? 
Why, just think of it!” 

But the Brute merely looked aside 
to a mirror, where reflected was a pic- 
ture of the tableau they made. 

“Of course I’m glad, kid,” absent- 
mindedly came the reply. His blue eyes 
had a far-away expression in them. 

She gave him a long, inquiring glance, 
letting him for the moment have all 
his thoughts to himself, and waiting. 
And presently he began to speak. 

“Just think—we’ve been married 
eight years, kid. And we’ve never once 
been apart—in all that time. We haven’t 
lived like the rest of our kind. ‘ 
sd We've been in a little Heaven 
all our own, where every place was 
home so long as we were together. Even 
the trains weren’t trains only. And the 
hotels— Oh say, before you came along 
I used to get so tired of them! I often’ - 
thought how nice it must be to go to a 
real home at night—a little house in the 
country. I’ve found out since; it wasn’t 
the house. It’s just you and I wherever 
we are—together. But now—” A trail- 
ing sigh finished his sentence. 

Apparently the gloomy force of his 
speech had rendered the young woman 
speechless, Then he went on: 

“T don’t know why—but when I saw 
him in a box last night, I knew. I just 


felt it. Sooner or later this comes to 


every one of us. And I don’t know why, 
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but I thought nothing would ever sep- 
arate us.” 

“Well Packy Parker!” she gasped as 
she gathered to her mind his thought. 

“Yes,” he broke out. “That’s the way 
of it! Don’t I know? Haven’t I seen it 
before? You go your way—I an- 
other. We'll meet at first—for a while. 
You’re young yet. I’m—I’m forty, and 
old. Maybe you'll be a hit. And steadier 
heads than yours, Dolly, have been 
turned by success. And the hulking hus- 
band doing the ten, twenty and thirties 
in a mad melodramatic skit isn’t the 
pleasantest thing for a star to dwell 
on.” 

The visionary star shook her head 
reflectively. “So that’s it, Packy—you 
old silly! Why, the first thing I did was 
to ask Mr. Savoron for a place for 

ou.” 

“And they wanted just such a look- 
ing thing as me in a New York pro- 
duction,” he blurted out. “Didn't 
they ?” 

She colored up. Instead of answer- 
ing his question, she said somewhat 
shyly: “But, Packy, my salary wilk be 
enough and plenty for both of us.” 

“And so you thought I would let you 
support me?” 

“And why not? But you mustn’t 
look at it that way.” 

“Mustn’t I?” He laughed grimly. 
Then he repeated slowly : “You support 
me! Well, look at yourself in the glass, 
little lady. Now look at me.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
little woman seemed both moved and 
upset. 

“We haven’t time to talk this over 
now,” she said softly. “And I don’t un- 
derstand—just what you mean, Packy. 
But what is a star part—what is any- 
thing without you?” 

There was a soft light in her eyes 
when she finished, and she gave him a 
sober little kiss which he received as 
soberly, 

Rather gloomy days followed the 
discovery of this possible star. They 
had finished their engagement at one 
vaudeville house and had moved to 
another. For a whole week the Brute 
was not to be cajoled or persuaded to 
her way of thinking. To be harsh 
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or stern. with her, was a habit he had 
never acquired, but he came rather close 
to it now, whenever she referred to one 
salary being enough for two. 
Once the man spoke of getting an- 
other to take his wife’s place in the 


skit. And she almost swept him off his 


feet in her wrath. 

Thereafter no more mention was 
made of this wonderful chance that had 
come to her. In fact, she steered as clear 
of the topic as if it were past history — 
of some shame to be lived down and 
never alluded to. 

Then as the months sped by, the 
Brute still dreading the imevitable sepa- 
ration, wondered why she never in any 
way referred to it. And one day, to 
break the ice—it was on a Sunday and 
they were alone in their boarding- 
house—he spoke half diffidently of how 
unpleasant it would be touring the 
country with some stranger and hay- 
ing to be polite to her, and attentive, 
even. 

He rather expected an outburst. But 
the little woman in the depths of the 
rocker examined the toes of her slip- 
pers quite critically and said nothing. 
Then the Brute’s eyes looked far be- 
yond the walls of their little room, and 
he also said no more. 

At last, it was Dolly who spoke. 
“Well, you—you will have to get some 
one, Packy.” 

For a moment her acquiescence filled 
him with surprise. He gulped hard at 
something that rose in his throat. Then 
huskily he asked: 

“When—just when—have you de- 
cided to—to leave? I mean when 
does Savoron want you?” 

The little woman at the window 
leaned forward in her chair. Her eyes 
suddenly grew misty. 

“Oh, that’s all off this long time, 
Packy,” she whispered half shyly. “I 
wrote him months ago.” 

The Brute stared. 

“All off!” The words burst from 
him. “You don’t mean it, kid!” 

She nodded her head, half smiling, 
but with a queer little look on her face 
that he could not understand. 

“And what did you mean then, 
Dolly, by saying. I’d have to get some 
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‘one to—some one to take your place?” 

“Just that, Packy.” Her very ears 
‘seemed pink with embarrassment. 

The Brute could not understand. 

ut he looked at her scrutinizingly with 
those soft, kind eyes of his that no 
one ever saw because of the scowling 
brows. 

“Oh, you'll do for me.” Half em- 
-barrassed came his words. In some way 
he could not quite fathom, this whole 
affair had estranged them somewhat. 

She shook her head negatively. But 
‘suddenly a wonderful softness crept 
over her face, for the Brute’s was grave 
with a hurt reproof. 

“You'll have to, Packy,”—she took 
~~ his face between her two little palms— 
» “if—if you mean to keep on acting.” 

- “Tf I mean to keep on acting!” He 
could only gasp with surprise. “Why, 
what else would I do? Look here, 

_ there’s something in all this that I 
‘don’t understand, kid.” 

“Y-yes, Packy.” Her eyes, clear and 

- blue as the heavens, gazed inti: his for 
a moment. Then with a little, swift 
gesture her arms went around him and 

~ she whispered something. 
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“Dolly!”. All sorts of things 
struggled in his voice, “Dolly!” he re- 
peated more soberly, and awed. He 
tried to look at her but she would not 
have it. 

“And so—now your chance has 
come to go your way without me—” 

“Dolly !’ He had at last brought her 
face to view and was examining it in 
an ecstasy of curiosity. “Is it really 
true? And do you think I’d do that? 
Me—go on without you?” 

“You'll have to soon.” She was sober, 
with a new softness he had never seen 
in her before. 

“Oh no, I don’t.” He held her gently 
in his arms. “There’s that other home 
—I used to dream about. Why, we'll 
make that real now. We’ll—we'll chuck 
all this.” 

For a moment there was silence. Her 
wide eyes questioned his. Then: “But 
what will you do, Packy?” 

There was a low rumble in the 
Brute’s throat. “Oh, something. Maybe 
I’ll move pianos. I look as if I could 
do that. Anyway, I’m big enough to - 
one one little wife and—and—a 

y.” 
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A TALE OF THE WEST 
WHERE IT IS WILD 


By Clyde C. Westover 
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DONIRAM G. PILLOW, of Bos- 

ton, touring the West and making 

a three-day stop-over at Tucson, drifted 

* along Congress Street, late Friday even- 

- ing and stopped in front of Pedro 

Valenzuela’s “Dobe Palace,” where a 

- Roman-nose cow-pony was champing 
his bit restively at the hitching-rail. 

Mr. Pillow stepped to the edge of the 

sidewalk and rubbed the pony’s bald 

' face. The pony sensed a friend and 

_ “nickered” appreciatively. 


The Easterner had planned a visit to 
the Papago Indian reservation on the 
morrow. He had intended to hire a team 
and a driver for the day, but nine miles 
was a short ride and he had been in- 
formed that the desert trail was plain. 
An idea struck him as he recalled this 
information, and, giving the-pony a 
farewell pat, he went into the saloon 
and flew the flag of friendship by order- 
ing a round of drinks for everybody in 
the house. 















The owner of the horse was easily 
“spotted” by his “chaps” and as he was 
considerably mellowed by his. libations 
Mr. Pillow managed to get on the good 
side of him and at length corralled him 
at a table in the rear of the bar-room, 
where, over the drinks, he elicited the 
information that the cow-boy was Jim- 
my Phillips of the Circle K outfit, that 
he was taking a day off from the range 
poo that the name of the pony was Sam 

ill. 

By a judicious lead and the offering 
of ten dollars horse-hire for Sam Hill 
until six o’clock Saturday, Mr. Pillow 
effected the deal and—after paying 
Jimmy in advance—artanged with Val- 
enzuela for the stabling of his pros- 
pective mount for the night. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the following day, Rusty Saunders, 
Black Nelson, Joe Hall and Latigo 
Jones, of the Circle K outfit, were “hit- 
ting the trail” to Tucson. 


There was a double object in their . 


incursion. The primal intent was the 
rounding-up of Jimmy Phillips, the 
secondary one the expenditure of their 
month’s wages in the Tucson thirst-em- 
poriums. These were dependable men, 
however. Their foreman made no 
prophecy of. their condition, but he 
knew that they would get back to the 
range on time and that Jimmy Phillips 
would be with them. 

A mile south of Tucson their trail 
crossed the road to the Reservation, 
and, cheered by this evidence of their 
nearness to Pedro’s liquor dispensary, 
the boys unloosed a chorus of war- 
whoops, pulled off their hats, slapped 
their bronchos on their flanks and made 
a race of that last mile-stretch to Con- 
gress Street. 

A Papago Indian, shuffling along in 
the alkali dust of the trail, heard the 
noise of their oncoming and drew back 
into the shadow of a saguaro as the 
cow-boys swept by him. He squatted in 
' a clump of greasewood that clustered 
about the base of the giant cactus and 
peered after them. 

The Indian’s beady eye caught the 
glint of a bright object that suddenly 
separated itself from the form of the 
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rearmost rider and fell with a spat into 
the dust of the road. The owner of the 
object. was unconscious of his loss, and 


when the sound of the horses’ hoofs — 


was deadened by distance, the Papago 
came out of his hiding-place. 

The bright object was Latigo’s six- _ 
gun, and the Indian picked it up and 
crept back into the shade of the 


aguaro. 

He had walked nine miles across the 
desert in the hottest part of the day, 
had sold his baskets, and for some rea- 
son of his own was in a hurry to get 
back to the Reservation. However, the 
acquisition of the pistol commanded 
further pause. In all his life he had 
never claimed ownership to anything 
save his hut of ocatilla stalks, an olla 
or two, and sundry crude baskets of 
maguey fiber that he sold to the curio 
stores for mere pittances. He wore a 
pair of tattered overalls; a threadbare 


_coat with ludicrously long tails was 


drawn about his otherwise bare bosom, 
and he was hatless. 

He gazed at the revolver lovingly. 

A woodpecker darted its head out of 
a hole in the pithy cactus a dozen feet 
above the Indian’s head and, catching 
the scintillant gleam of metal in the 
brown hand, darted back with a “chut- 
chut” of alarm. A side-wihder rattle- 
snake studied the quiescent bare foot 
in the greasewood six inches from its 
lurking-place, decided to defer the 
death-sentence and wriggled indiffer- 
ently away. 

The Indian twisted the gun about in 
his hands, fondled the cylinder, rubbed 
his stubby fore-finger over the leaden 
noses of the cartridges and even peered 
down the barrel. He was a Mission In- 
dian and had never fired a pistol—but 
he had seen the thing done. He would 
fire it now. 

He raised his arm, turned his head 
away and closed his eyes—then recol- 
lection came to him. He lowered the 
gun, reached into the inside pocket of 
his coat and took out a bottle. 

As the curious woodpecker peered 
out of his nest again, the Papago heard 
the sound of hoof-beats on the Mis- 
sion trail. 

Adoniram G. Pillow, saddle-sore and 
















































































_ sorry, regretful of the impulse that had 
~put him on the back of Sam Hill, was 
_ making the return trip to Tucson gin- 
gerly—as gingerly as was possible with 
a fretful horse. 
Just as Sam Hill crossed the south 
“trail, a mahogany-colored scarecrow 
with long black hair and a beady eye 
sprang out from behind a cactus and 
caught his bridle. The cow-pony 
- reared, but the detaining hand was firm 
and his hoofs came back to earth while 
‘the long barrel of a revolver covered 
Mr. Pillow’s bosom. The Easterner’s 
hands were elevated with exceeding 
promptness. 
. The Indian made a comprehensive 
ture with the gun and brought it 
back to position quickly. Mr. Pillow had 
mever. taken a correspondence course 
in the sign language, but he “got” the 
Papago the first time, and scrambled 
down from his saddle, holding up his 
hands again the moment he hit terra 
firma. 
> Mr. Pillow groaned inwardly—it was 
“all off” with his roll. 

At this juncture Adoniram from Bos- 
_ ton got another surprise. Instead of 
- going through his victim’s clothes, the 

Eifion pointed his gun barrel down the 
trail in the direction of Tucson. Com- 
prehension dawning, Mr. Pillow faced 
slowly about—whereupon he felt the 
pistol’s muzzle pressed between his 
shoulders and heard a_ guttural 
_ “Vamos!” 

Though he had never been accused 
of being a linguist—even in his na- 
tive domain of beans and erudition— 
he understood perfectly and “beat it” 
forthwith for Tucson. 

The Papago did not waste a glance 
on the fugitive, but climbed on Sam 
Hill’s back and rode like the horse’s 
name for the Reservation. 

It is reasonably safe to venture the 
assertion that Adoniram G. Pillow 
broke the four Circle K cow-boys’ 
record for that last mile-stretch into 
Tucson. It is also worthy of mention 
that Jimmy Phillips “hit the ceiling” of 
Valenzuela’s saloon and came back to 
the floor almost sobered when he heard 
Mr. Pillow’s story. 

Jimmy’s compaieros had barely got 
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started; consequently, being used to 
ne they were a-saddle in a 
jiffy. 

The quartet of cow-boys that rode 
into the Papago Reservation at sunset 
constituted judge and jury for the 
Indian. The desert code is implacable— 
the verdict was already in the box. 
There was only one penalty for a horse- 
thief. They had no time, no sentiment 
to waste on an “Injun.” 

The bird had flown, however, and it 
took a full half-hour of industrious in- 
quiry to elicit from the stolid Papagos 
the information that their quarry had 
taken to the foot-hills with the pony. 

Four very determined men took the 
trail, but the Indian had an hour’s start 
and darkness stopped the game. 

The cow-boys made camp for the 
night and slept soundly, for they knew 
that the Papago’s capture was but a 
matter of an hour or two in the morn- 
ing. He would have to make camp too. 
Besides, he had a tired horse. 

Black Nelson was awakened by the 
whinnying of a pony. He got up, looked 
at his sleeping companions, decided 
that it was not light enough for a 
start and—then a horse whinnied, a 
hundred yards to the southward. 

Black peered into the slowly-lighten- 
ing gloom, but saw only the dim fingers 
of giant saguaros and the indistinct blur 
of a clump of cat-claws. 

Perhaps one of the bronchos had’ 
slipped his tether. Black made sure 
of his count. The reckoning was cor- 
rect—four lariats were fastened to the 
scrubby mesquite bushes. Then Black 
indulged in a brief soliloquy, the pith of 
which was that Sam Hill was some- 
where back of the cat-claws, that the 
Indian had a gun and would, likely, 
use it, and that it would give him— 
Black—great prestige among the Circle 
K cow-punchers if he could make the 
capture single-handed. 

The itch for notoriety got the cow- 
boy, and he hung determination on this 
last idea. He saw that his gun slipped 
easily from its holster, untied the roan’s 
lariat and swung into the saddle. 

A quarter of an hour later Rusty 
Saunders, Joe Hall and Latigo Jones 
were awakened by a shout, and as they 























sprang to erectness the gray light of 
dawn revealed two horsemen riding 
slowly into camp. One of the horsemen 
was Black Nelson; the other—who with 
arms bound by Black’s lariat bestrode 
the led horse—was the Indian. The led 
horse was Sam Hill. 

“What the—” began Latigo. 

“Here’s your artillery, Mister Jones,” 
said Black, with what he considered a 
quiet assumption of dignity. He tossed 
the pistol to Latigo, who clutched at it, 
missed it and picked it up shecpishly. 

Having uttered this silencer, Black 
descended to earth and half pulled, half 
helped the Indian off the back of Sam 
Hill. He loosed his hold as his prisoner 
touched ground, and the Papago stood 
cn the sun-caked alkali, a diminutive, 
shrinking figure, a full head shorter 
than his captor. His pose was abject. 
Hopelessness peered from the little, rat- 
like eyes that shifted constantly beneath 
the cow-punchers’ gaze; his stolid: face 
was as expressionless as seasoned ma- 
hogany; his head was shrunk turtle- 
wise into the collar of his ill-fitting 
* coat and his fingers clenched the leg- 
seams of his overalls—his one slight 
evidence of emotion was digital. 

“Yuh fellows had ought to travel 
with the‘ cook-wagon,” began Black, 
chestily. “Yuh aint fitten to do a man’s 
work, Next time yuh go out huntin’ hoss 
thieves I'll sure present yuh with an 
alarm clock so’s you'll have breakfast 
ready when I bring in the prisoners, 
Yuh make me tired! You’re a—” 

“Aw, shut up!” interrupted Saund- 
ers. “How’d you ketch him ?” 

Black, having had his little fling, was 
sobered by the sense of impending 
tragedy. “I heard Sam Hill whinny an’ 
I rode out to him. The Injun was sure 
locoed, for he was leadin’ the bronc’ 
toward our camp. He never cheeped 
when I roped him; an’ I frisked him 
for Latigo’s gun—which was stuck, 
muzzle-up, in his inside coat-pocket. 
Say, boys, it’s up to you now,” he ended 
abruptly. 

Hall looked at Saunders; Saunders 
looked at Latigo and Latigo looked 
away off in the distance at the sun- 
tipped peaks of the Santa Ritas. 
“Well, let’s get it over with,” Hall 
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‘proposed, with an attempted brusque- 


ness. 

“How yuh goin’ to do it?”—from 
Saunders. 

“Why, didn’t we have it all figgered 
out last night to—to hang him?” 

“How yuh goin’ to hang him. There 
aint nothin’ but a s’warro in five 
miles.” 

“Sure they aint,” assented Latigo, 
jumping into the breach. “An a s’warro 
is sure some pithy. Them that has a 
cross-branch is rotten an’ they wouldn’t 
hold up no kind o’ weight—” 

“No-o, we can’t hang him,” agreed 
Joe Hall, who had been vainly fighting 
against the magnet in the Papago’s 
squinting eyes. 

The Indian shifted on his feet, and 
the cow-punchers started nervously. 

“Looks like we got to settle it with 
a six-gun,” declared Rusty. “We aint 
got As time to monkey with a hoss- 
thief.” 

“Who's a-goin’ to do it?” chorused 
Hall and Latigo. 

“Well, Black’s out of it ’cause he 
caught him. It’s up to us three to draw 
lots for it. You fix ’em up, Black.” 

Black Nelson slowly dug down for 
his clasp-knife and cut three pieces off 
the ends of Sam Hill’s saddle-strings. 
Then he turned his back for a moment 
and took off his hat. When he faced 
about, he was just a trifle paler’ “I 
scratched a cross on one o’ them pieces 
o’ leather,” he said. “The feller that gets 
it ’s elected.” 

Latigo was the nearest. He rubbed 
his hand on his thigh, stepped forward 
and drew—a blank. 

Hall was next and was also lucky. 

“It’s up to you, Rusty,” declared 
Black, flicking the fatal bit of rawhide 
from his hat. ' ; 

Rusty Saunders’ action was char- ~ 
acteristic of the range-man. He pulled a 
grim smile, drew his gun and spun the 
cylinder. “Come on, fellers,” he said, 
“we'll take him over back o’ the cat- 
claws.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,” came Hall’s quick re- 
sponse. “You proposed it an’ got stuck. 
We aint settin’ in on your game.” 

There was infinite contempt in the 
curl of Rusty’s lip. “All right, mamma’s 
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boy! Yuh fellers just wait here an’ hold 
my hoss. I’ll be back pronto.” 

He turned to the pitiful scarecrow, 
~ who was outwardly the least concerned 
of the desert-bred group, caught him 
under the arm-pit and faced him 
roughly about. 

Five minutes later the cow-puncher 
and the Indian were lost to sight among 
the saguaros. Joe Hall, Latigo Jones and 
Black Nelson waited uneasily. 

Rusty picked out an open spot back 
of the cat-claws, released his hold on 
his prisoner’s arm and drew a very, 
very deep breath. 

The Indian’s eyes widened and their 
gaze seemed to burn him. 

Rusty stepped back five paces and 
raised his gun—then he lowered it 
quickly. A sudden noise had inter- 
rupted him. It seemed to him that he 
had heard a low, plaintive cry—the cry 
of some creature in distress. 

“What in Hades was that!” he said. 

The Indian’s lethargy had vanished. 
He was leaning toward Rusty, his head 
twisted to one side, his eyes staring. 

Slowly he started to walk to a giant 
cactus fifty yards back of Rusty. The 
cow-puncher let him pass but followed 
close at his heels. As they rounded the 
cactus, Rusty Saunders got the surprise 
of his life. 

Squatting in the shade of the saguaro, 
Rusty beheld a little Papago squaw 
who clasped ‘a wizened, brown papoose 
in her arms and made futile attempts 
to induce her offspring to partake of its 
matutinal meal. Even as the cow- 
puncher gazed, the tiny creature 
screwed up its face and emitted another 
plaintive wail. 

Rusty Saunders turned to the Indian. 
“How ’d that kid git here?’ he 
queried. 

“Mi bebito,” answered the Papago, 
stolidly. 

“Your baby! Well, what the—say, 
what’s he doin’ out here in the 


- desert?” 


“Bebito seeck,” came the guttural 
answer. “Medicine man say mebby die 
—say mus’ have medicine.” 

For the first time, Rusty noticed a 
bottle of brownish liquid on the ground 
close to the little mother’s side. 


Sp 
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Rusty began to glimpse the true ins | 


wardness of the ‘situation. 


“So you go gettum medicine?” he : 


queried. 
~ The Papago nodded. 


medicine pronto—queeck. Mebby beb- — 


ito die,” he reiterated. 
A great white light dawned on Rusty 


Saunders. “¥’m on,” he chuckled. “You 4 
was beatin’ it back from Tucson with ~ 


the medicine when Latigo lost his six- ~ 
gun. You saw Mister ‘Tenderfoot’ Pil- © 


low easin’ himself back from the Reser- ~ 
vation on Jimmy Phillips’ gentle bron- © 
cho—you was thinkin’ o’ that sick kid § 
o’ yourn, an’ you was some tempted. ~ 


It was the call o’ nature.” 


% 


Rusty reached for his knife and 1 


spoiled a perfectly good lariat belonging :. 


to one Black Nelson, “cow-punch.” 


The Papago understood very few 4 


words of Rusty’s monologue, but the © 
cow-boy’s action spoke volumes to him, = 
He clenched and unclenched his fingers ~ 
and rubbed his brown arms as the * 
needle-points of returning circulation © 


pricked them. 


_ The little squaw looked up with trust- 3 
ing eyes and the baby suddenly de- = 


cided to take breakfast. 


“Pore little kid!” muttered Rusty, 4 


“The idea o’ luggin’ a sick baby out 7 


here into the s’warros.” Then inspira- ~ 
tion gripped him and he dug for his | 


roll. He bent over and thrust a five-dol- & 


lar bill into the little mother’s hand. 
“You didn’t steal that bronc’; you only 
borrowed him,” he said, turning to the 


Indian. “You go back to the Resetva- 7 


tion and buy plenty medicine for your ~ 


bebito.” 
Rusty made a quick trip of it to the 
cat-claws, and three minutes after h 


a 


companions’ tense expectancy had been | 


relieved by the sound of two reports of 7 


his six-gun, he hove into view, solemnly % 


took his bridle from Latigo’s hand and” 
mounted his horse in silence. 

The cow-punchers had jogged a mi 
in the direction of Tucson before 
silence was broken. a 

“Say, boys,” ventured Rusty Saun-” 
ders at last, “it’s somethin’ awful to) 
kill a human bein’ in cold blood. I was™ 
that rattled I plum forgot Black's 
lariat.” ; 
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